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PREFACE. 



In placing this book in the hands of pupil and teacher, it will 
not be amiss to offer a few suggestions on the art of reading. Few 
understand this simple art ; yet to have mastered it means that we 
are to get, through life, twice, often thrice and four times, as much 
from what we read. With the Fourth Reader we begin to study 
something more than the pronunciation of words. From this point 
on, reading should be a training in the gathering up of thought 
from the words or symbols with which we have already become more 
or less familiar. 

It is a matter of surprise how much thought a printed page con- 
tains. The greater the writer, the more there is in a page of his 
writing. To extract all that the classic author has stored away for 
us is by no means easy. The truth is, we must re-create his thought, 
his dreams, his noble conceptions, after him ; in short, we have to 
share in his genius and his skill. In our case, fortunately, he is our 
guide, and leads us if we are only willing to be led. 

1. The first practical suggestion in the art of reading is: Do not 
try to get everything out of a piece the first time you read it. First, 
read the words and be sure that they are all familiar. The system- 
atic use of the dictionary is^ absolutely necessary. Besides this, the 
teacher should go rapidly over the lesson before the pupil begins to 
study it at all, to put the student in touch with the spirit oi the 
piece and call attention to difficulties. 

2. We have said that the reader must create after the author. 
No more practical way of doing this properly can be found than 
writing the piece over again, chiefiy for the exercise of trying to 
express the author's thoughts as well as the author has done. A good 
teacher will require an exercise of this kind upon many reading 
lessons, both as a lesson in composition from the masters and as the 
only really thorough preparation for the reading lesson itself. Poetry, 
of course, must be cast m prose ; but the value of the rewriting is 
not less than in the case of an essay or story first written in prose. 

3. The third step is the reading of the piece aloud with proper 
expression. Only when the thought or sentiment is mastered fully, 
is correct expression possible. When the thought or sentiment is 
mastered, and has taken a firm hold upon the interest of the student, 
then correct vocal expression will come naturally. 
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THE 

NEW CENTURY FOURTH READER. 



GENERAL GRANT ON HIS BOYHOOD. 

My father was, from my earliest recollection, in 
comfortable circumstances, considering the times, his 
place of residence, and the community in which he 
lived. Mindful of his own lack of facilities for 
acquiring an education, his greatest desire in maturer 
years was for the education of his children. Con- 
sequently, I never missed a quarter from school from 
the time I was old enough to attend till the time of 
leaving home. This did not exempt me from labor. 
In my early days every one labored, more or less, 
in the region where my youth was spent. 

While my father carried on the manufacture of 
leather and worked at the trade himself, he owned 
and tilled considerable land. I detested the trade, 
preferring almost any other labor, but I was fond of 
agriculture, and of all employment in which horses 
were used. 

We had, among other lands, fifty acres of forest 
within a mile of the village. In the f aU of the year 
choppers were employed to cut enough wood to last 
a twelve-month. When I was seven or eight years 
of age, I began hauling all the wood used in the 
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10 THE NEW CENTURY FOURTH READER. 

house and shops. I could not load it on the wagons, 
of course, at that time, but I could drive, and the 
choppers would load, and some one at the house 
unload. 

When about eleven years old, I was strong enough 
to hold a plow. From that age until seventeen I 
did. all the work done with horses, such as breaking 
up the land, furrowing, plowing com and potatoes, 
bringing in the crops when harvested, hauUng all 
the wood, besides tending two or three horses, a 
cow or two^ and sawing wood for stoves, while still 
attending school. 

I have described enough of my early life to give 
an impression of the whole. I did not like to work, 
but I did as much of it, while young, as grown men 
can be hired to do in these days, and I attended 
school at the same time. I had as many privileges 
as any boy in the village, and probably more than 
most of them. 

The schools, at the time of which I write, were 
very indifferent. There were no free schools, and 
none in which the scholars were classified. They 
were all supported by subscription, and a single 
teacher — who was often a man or a woman inca- 
pable of teaching much, even if they imparted all 
they knew — would have thirty or forty scholars, 
male and female, from the infant learning the A B 
C's up to the young lady of eighteen and the boy 
of twenty, studying the highest branches taught — 
the three R's, "Reading, 'Kiting, 'Rithmetic." I 
never saw an algebra, or other mathematical work 
higher than the arithmetic, until after I was ap- 
pointed to West Point. 



GENERAL GRANT ON HIS BOYHOOD. 11 

I have no recollection of ever having been pun- 
ished at home, either by scolding or by the rod. 
But at school the case was different. The rod was 
freely used there, and I was not exempt from its 
influence. I can see my old school-teacher now, with 
his long beech switch always in his hand. It was 
not always the same one, either. Switches were 
brought in bundles, from a beech wood near the 
schoolhouse, by the boys for whose benefit they were 
intended. Often a whole bundle would be used 
up in a single day. I never had any hard feelings 
against my teacher, either while attending the school 
or in later years when reflecting upon my experience. 
He was a kind-hearted man, and was much respected 
by the community in which he lived. He only fol- 
lowed the universal custom of the period, and that 
under which he had received his own education. 

ftl'^d br&, a branch of mathematics. m&n A f&«' ttlre, to make by any proc- 

flr'-eiiin st&n^e, sarroandings. ess. 

•eftm mu' nl tf, a body of people having m&tli'd m&t'I-e a\, theoretically precise. 

common rights. prfv' I Ifi^je, immunity; right. 

£x £inpt', not subject to. r£-e 51 1£«' tlon, remembrance. 

In «a' p& ble, incompetent. tilled, cultivated. 



IN AUGUST. 

W. D. HOWELLS. 

All the long August afternoon. 

The little drowsy stream 
Whispers a melancholy tune. 
As if it dreamed of June 

And whispered in its dream. 
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The thistles show beyond the brook 
Dust on their down and bloom, 

And out of many a weed-grown nook 

The aster-flowers look 

With eyes of tender gloom. 

The silent orchard aisles are sweet 
With smell of ripening fruit. 

Through the sere grass, in shy retreat, 

Flutter, at coming feet, 

The robins strange and mute. 

There is no wind to stir the leaves, 

The harsh leaves overhead; 
Only the querulous cricket grieves. 
And shrilling locust weaves 
A song of summer dead. 

mSr ftn -ehdl f, depreMion of qaSr' H lofls, f anlt-flnding. 
spirits. sSre, dry. 



THE SNAIL AND THE ROSE TREE. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

Around the garden ran a hedge of hazels ; beyond 
this hedge lay fields and meadows, wherein were 
cows and sheep. In the midst of the garden stood 
a blooming rose tree ; and under this rose tree lived 
a snail, who had a good deal in his shell — namely, 
himself. 

''Wait till my time comes!" he used to say. ''I 
shall do something more than produce roses, bear 
nuts, or give milk, like the rose tree, the hazel bush, 
and the cows!" 



THE SNAIL AND THE ROSE TREE. 13 

''I expect a great deal of you," said the rose tree. 
^'But may I ask when your greatness will appear?" 

"I take my time," replied the snail. "Ton're 
always in such a hurry. You don't rouse people's 
interest by suspense." 

When the next year came, the snail lay almost in 
the same spot, in the sxmshlne under the rose tree, 
which again bore buds that bloomed into roses, 
until the snow fell. Then the rose tree bowed its 
head, and the snail crept into the ground. 

A new year began, and the roses came out, and 
the snail came out also. 

"You're an old rose tree now!" said the snail. 
"You must make haste and come to an end, for 
you have given the world all that was in you ; 
whether it was of any use is a question that I have 
had no time to consider, but so 4Mich is plain, that 
you have done nothing at all for your own good, 
or you would have produced something else. In a 
little time you will be nothing at all but a few dry 
sticks. Do you understand?" 

"You alarm me," replied the rose tree. "I never 
thought of that at all." 

"No, you have not taken the trouble to think 
of anythiiig. Have you ever considered why you 
bloomed, and how it is that your blooming comes 
about — why it is thus, and not otherwise? Did 
you ever ask what good your blossoming does?" 

"No," answered the rose tree. "I bloomed be- 
cause I could not do anything else. The sun shone 
and warmed me, and the air refreshed me. I drank 
the dew and the rain, and I lived, I breathed. Out 
of the earth I drew a power ; from above there came 
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down to me a strength. I felt a new and ever- 
increasing happiness; 1 was obliged to bloom over 
and over again; that was my life. I could not do 
otherwise." 

''You have led a pleasant life!" sneered the 
snail, turning his head aside. 

''Certainly. Everything I have was given to 
me," said the rose tree. "But more still was given 
to you. You are one of those deep, thoughtful 
characters, one of those highly gifted spirits, who 
will cause the world to marvel." 

'Tve no intention of doing anything of the 
kind," cried the snail. "The world is nothing to 
me. What do I care for the world ? I have enough 
in myself." 

"But must we not all, here on earth, give to 
others the best 4lM we have and offer what lies in 
our power ? Certainly I have given only roses. But 
you — you are so richly gifted — what have you 
given to the world? what do you intend to give?" 

"What have I given — what do I intend to give? 
Nothing ! You give your roses if you like ; you 
can't do anything better. Let the hazel bush bear 
nuts, and the cows and ewes give milk ; they have 
their owners. I retire within myself, and there I 
remain ; the world is nothing to me." 

So saying, the snail withdrew into his house, and 
closed up the entrance after him. 

"That is very sad!" said the rose tree. "I can 
not creep into myself, even if I wished — I must 
continue to produce roses. True, they drop their 
leaves, and these are blown away by the wind. But 
I saw yesterday that one of my roses was laid in 
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an old lady's hymn-book, and another of them had 
a place on the bosom of a fair young girl, and 
another was kissed by a child. That did me good ; 
it was a real blessing. That's my remembrance — 
my life." 

The rose tree continued to bloom in innocence, 
while the snail idled away his time in his house — 
the world did not concern him. 

Years rolled by. 

The snail had become dust in the dust, and the 
rose tree was earth in the earth. The rose in the 
hymn-book was faded, but in the garden bloomed 
fresh rose trees, and under the trees lay new snails ; 
and these still crept into their houses, and scoflfed 
at the world — it did not concern them, they said in 
their selfishness. 

& Iftrm', disturb; fright. d billed', bound by a favor. 

«5n $Srh', be of importance to; care. rd mSm' bran9e, holding in mind. 

In' n6 (en^e, harmlessness. ' sneered, showed contempt. 



MARCH. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

The cock is crowing, the stream is flowing. 
The small birds twitter, the lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun ; 

The oldest and youngest are at work with the 

strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing, their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one ! 
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THE JAY STORY. 

SAMUEL L. CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN). 
iCopyrighMi bv J%e Ammiean PUbUtMnff 0<ympany.) 

Animals talk to each other, of course — there can 
be no question about that — but I think there are 
very few people who can understand them. 

I never knew but one man who could. I knew 
he could, however. He told me so himself. That 
was Jim JBaker. He was a simple-hearted miner, 
who had lived in a lonely comer of California for 
years. He knew all the ways of his only neighbors, 
the beasts and birds. 

Said he, "There's more to a blue jay than to any 
other creature. He had more kinds of feelings than 
any other creature ; and, mind you, whatever a blue 
jay feels, he can put into words. No common words 
either, but out and out book-talk. You never see 
a jay at a loss for a word. 

''You may call a jay a bird. Well, so he is, 
because he has feathers on him. Otherwise he is 
just as human as you are. . 

"Yes, sir; a jay is everything that a man is. 
A jay can laugh, a jay can gossip, a jay can feel 
ashamed, just as well as you do, maybe better. 
And there's another thing: In good, clean, out and 
out scolding, a blue jay can beat anything alive. 

"Seven years ago the last man about here but 
me moved away. There stands his house — a log 
house with just one big room and no more ; no ceil- 
ing, nothing between the rafters and the floor. 

"Well, one Sunday morning I was sitting out 
here in front of my cabin, with my cat, taking the 
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sun, when a blue jay flew down on that house with 
an acorn in his mouth. 

" 'Halloo,' says he, 'I reckon here's something.' 
When he spoke the acorn fell out of his mouth and 
rolled down the roof. He didn't care — his mind was 
all on the thing he had found. 

''It was a knot hole in the roof. He cocked his 
head to one side, shut one eye, and put the other to 
the hole like a possum looking down a jug. 

"Then he looked up, gave a wink or two with 
his wings, and says: 'It looks like a hole — it's 
placed like a hole — and plague me if I don't think 
it is a hole ! ' 

"Then he cocked his head down and took another 
look. He looked up with JQy this time, winked his 
wings and his tail both, and says: 'Well, now I'm 
in luck! Why, it's an elegant hole!' 

" So he flew down and got that acorn and dropped 
it in, and was tilting his head back with a iSmile 
when a queer look of surprise came over his face. 
Then he says: 'Why, I didn't hear it fall.' 

"He cocked his eye at the hole again and took 
a long look, rose up and shook his head, went to 
the other side of the hole and took another look 
from that side; shook his head again. No use. 

" So after thinking awhile he says : ' I reckon it's 
all right. I'll try it anyway.' 

"So he flew off and brought another acorn and 
dropped it in, and tried to get his eye to the hole 
quick enough to see what became of it. He was 
too late. He got another acorn and tried to see 
where it went, but he couldn't. 

"He says: 'Well, I never saw such a hole as 

2 



18 THE NEW CENTURY FOURTH READER. 

this before. I reckon it's a new kind.' Then he 
got angry and walked up and down the roof. I 
never saw a bird take on so. 

"When he got through he looked in the hole 
for half a minute; then he says: 'Well, you're a 
long hole, and a deep hole, and a queer hole, but I 
have started to fill you, and I'll do it if it takes a 
hundred years. 

"And with that, away he went. For two hours 
and a half you never saw a bird work so hard. He 
did not stop to look in any more, but just threw 
acorns in and went for more. 

"Well, at last he could hardly flap his wings, he 
was so tired out. So he bent down for a look. He 
looked up pale with rage. He says: 'I've put in 
enough acorns to keep the family thirty years, and 
I can't see a sign of them.' 

"Another jay was going by and heard him. So 
he stopped to ask what was the matter. Our jay 
told him the story. Then he went and looked down 
the hole and came back and said : ' How many tons 
did you put in there?' 

" 'Not less than two,' said our jay. 

"The other jay looked again, but could not make 
it out; so he gave a yell and three more jays came. 
They all talked at once for awhile, and then called 
in more jays. 

"Pretty soon the air was blue with jays, and 
every jay put his eye to the hole and told what he 
thought. They looked the house all over, too. The 
door was partly open, and at last one old jay hap- 
pened to look in. There lay the acorns all over the 
cabin floor. 
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"He flapped his wings and gave a yell, 'Come 
here, everybody! Ha! ha I He's been trying to fill 
a hou^e with acorns.' 

''As each jay took a look, the fun of the thing 
struck him, and how he did laugh! And for an 
hour after they roosted on the housetop and trees 
and laughed Uke humaa beings. 

"It isn't any use to tell me a blue jay hasn't 
any fun in him. I know better." 



"DOWN TO SLEEP." 

HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 

November woods are bare and .still, 
November days are clear and bright, 

Each noon burns up the morning's chill. 
The morning's snow is gone by night; 

Each day my steps grow slow, grow light. 
As through the woods I reverent creep. 
Watching all things lie "down to sleep." 

I never knew before what beds. 

Fragrant to smell and soft to touch. 

The forest sifts, and shapes, and spreads ; 
I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there is in such 

Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things lie "down to sleep." 

Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight ; 
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Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down, fall in my sight ; 

I hear their chorus of ''good-night," 
And half I smile and half I weep, 
Listening while they lie "down to sleep." 

November woods are bare and still, 
November days are bright and good, 

Life's noon bums up life's morning chill. 

Life's night rests feet which long have stood; 

Some warm, soft bed, in field or wood. 
The mother will not fail to keep, 
Where we can lay us "down to sleep." 



AN ESKIMO HUT. 

ISAAC I. HAYES. 

{Frwn "An Arctic Boat Journey" ^ ffottghton, Ji\ffHn db Co.) 

On the slope, fifty yards from the beach, in the 
midst of rocks and bowlders, stood the Eskimo set- 
tlement, consisting of two stone huts, twenty yards 
apart. It was more fitted for the dwelling-place 
of wild animals than for the home of human be- 
ings. Around it was a wildeimess of snow and ice. 
In the evening, while the men in our tent were 
asleep, I paid a visit to one of these huts. I found 
it to be in shape much like an old-fashioned coun- 
try clay oven, square in front, and sloping back into 
the rock-strewn hill. 
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It was now covered with snow, and, nntil after 
entering, I could not discover of what material it 
was made. To get inside, I was obliged to crawl 
on my hands and knees through a covered passage 
about twelve feet long. Kalutunah, upon hearing 
my footsteps, came out to welcome me, which he 
did by patting me on the back and grinning in my 
face. Preceding me with a smoking torch, which 
was a piece of burning moss saturated with fat, he 
advanced through the low, narrow passage, tramp- 
ing over several big snarling dogs and half-grown 
sleeping puppies. 

After making two or three turns, I observed at 
last a bright light streaming down through a hole, 
into which my guide elevated his body; and then, 
moving to one side, he made room for his guest. I 
found myself in a den in which I could not stand 
upright, but which was crowded with human beings 
of both sexes, and of all ages and sizes. I was 
received with a hilarious shout, which assured me 
of welcome. Like a flock of sheep crowding into a 
pen, they packed themselves in the comers to make 
room for me on the only seat which I could dis- 
cover. I had come to gratify my own curiosity, but 
theirs was even more rapacious than mine, and must 
be first satisfied. Everything I had on and about 
me underwent the closest examination. 

My long beard greatly excited their interest and 
admiration. Being themselves without this hirsute 
appendage, or at most having only a few stiff hairs 
ui)on the upper lip and the chin point, I could 
readily appreciate their childish curiosity. They 
touched it and stroked it, patting me all the while 
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on the back, and hanging on my arms, legs, and 
shoulders. 

I was a very Peter Parley among a crowd of over- 
grown children. They were greatly puzzled over my 
woolen clothing, and could not comprehend of what 
kind of skins it was made. The nearest that I could 
approach to a description was that it grew on an 
animal looking like an "ukalek" (hare). That it 
was not skin, I could not make them understand. 
Hans, being once importuned at the ship on the 
same subject, told some of them, rather pettishly, 
that it was a ''man skin," and this I found to be 
the general impression. 

While satisfying their curiosity, I found leisure 
to examine the hut. The whole interior was about 
ten feet in diameter and five and a half feet high. 
The walls were made of stones, moss, and the bones 
of whale, narwhal, and other animals. They were 
not arched, but drawn in gradually from the foun- 
dation, and capped by long slabs of slate-stone, 
stretching from side to side. 

The floor was covered with thin, flat stones. Half 
of this floor, at the back part of the hut, was ele- 
vated a foot. This elevation was called "breck," 
and it served both as bed and seat, being covered 
with dry grass, over which were spread bear and 
dog skins. At the comers in front were similar ele- 
vations, under one of which lay a litter of puppies, 
with their mother, and under the other was stowed 
a joint of meat. The front of the hut was square, 
and through it, above the passageway, opened a 
window. A square sheet of strips of dried intestine, 
sewed together, admitted the light. 
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The hole of the entrance in the floor was close to 
the front wall, and was covered with a piece of seal- 
skin. The walls were lined with seal or fox skins 
stretched to dry. In the cracks between the stones 
were thrust whipstocks and bone pegs, on which 
hung coils of harpoon lines. On one side of me, at 
the edge of the ''breck," sat an old woman, and on 
the other side a young one, each busily engaged in 
attending to a smoky, greasy lamp. A third woman 
sat in a comer, similarly occupied. 

The lamps were made of soapstone, and in shape 
much resembled a clam shell, being about eight 
inches in diameter. The cavity was filled with oil, 
and on the straight edge a flame was burning quite 
brilliantly. The wick which supplied fuel to the 
flame was of moss. The only business of the women 
seemed to be to prevent the lamps from smoking 
and to keep them supplied with blubber, large pieces 
of which were placed in them, the heat of the flame 
trying out the oil. 

About three inches above this flame hung, sus- 
pended from the ceiling, an oblong square pot of 
the same material as the lamp, in which something 
was slowly simmering. Over this was suspended a 
rack made of bear-rib bones lashed together cross- 
wise, on which were placed to dry stockings, mittens, 
pantaloons, and other articles of clothing. 

The inmates had no other fire than was supplied 
by the lamps, nor did they need any. The hut was 
absolutely hot. So many persons crowded into so 
small a space would of themselves keep the place 
warm. * I counted eighteen, and may, very probably, 
have missed two or three small ones. 
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Centering each around its own particular lamp 
and pot were three families, one of which was rep- 
resented by three generations. These three families 
numbered, in all, thirteen individuals; but besides 
these there were some visitors from the other hut. 

The air of the place was insufferable, except for 
a short time. The half-decomposed scraps of fur, 
fat, ^'breck," and flesh which lay upon the floor, 
or were heaped in the comers ; the poisonous mul- 
tiplicity of breathing lungs; the steam which rose 
from the heated bodies of the inmates; and the 
smoke of the lamps, all together created an atmos- 
phere which was almost stifling. 

There may have been a vent hole, but I did not 
see any. I perspired as if in the tropics. Perceiv- 
ing this, the company invited me to imitate them, 
and instantly half a dozen boys seized my coat and 
boots, in order to take them off. But I had brought 
from home certain conventional notions, and I de- 
clined the intended courtesy, telling them that I 
must go back to my people. 

First, however, I must have something to eat. 
This was an invitation which I feared, and now 
that it had come, I knew that it would be unwise 
to decline it. The expression of thanks (koyenak) 
was one of the few in their language that I knew, 
and of this I made the most. 

They laughed heartily when I said '' koyenak" 
in reply to their invitation to eat, and immediately 
a not very beautiful young damsel poured some of 
the contents of one of the before-mentioned pots 
into a skin dish, and after sipping it, to make sure, 
as I supposed, that it was not too hot, she passed it 
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to me over a group of heads. At first my courage 
forsook me, but all eyes were fixed upon me, and it 
would have been highly impolitic to shrink. I 
therefore shut my eyes, swallowed the dose, and 
retired. I was afterward told that it was their great 
delicacy which had been proffered to me — a soup 
made by boiling together blood, oil, and seal intes- 
tines. It was well that I was ignorant of this fact. 

&p p^nd' Age, something added. In s&f fSr k ble, not endorablc. 

bowi'dSr, any mass of rock that has in tSs'tlne, internal. 

been transported by natural agencies nttr^ wh&l, an arctic wliale, armed with 
from its native bed. a long, twisted tusk. 

hi la' rl oils, noisy. Pe' ter pai^ ley, pen name of a writer of 

hir 8ute' (hSr), rough with hair. children's books. 

Im p51' I ti«, unwise. r& pa' clous, greedy. 



DAFFODILS. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky- way. 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
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The waves beside them danced, but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had bought. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon my inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils. 

J5«' tLnd, lively. pSn^ give, thoughtful; sad. 

mftr'^^, verge; border. va'«ant, empty. 



THE SPINDLE, THE NEEDLE, AND THE 
SHUTTLE. 

{From " Qrimm^s Fairy 2W««.") 

A young girl, who had lost both parents in her 
infancy, lived in a little cottage at the end of the 
village, with an old woman, who took care of her 
and brought her up to be industrious and pious. 
The maiden earned enough by spinning to support 
herself and the old woman. When the girl was in 
her fifteenth year, the old woman fell sick, and one 
day called her to her bedside and said to her: 
''Dear daughter, I feel that my end is approaching, 
so I will leave you this cottage and all that is in 
it. Here you will have shelter from wind and 
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weather; and with the needle, the spindle, and the 
shuttle, you can easily earn your bread." 

Then laying her hand on the maiden's head, she 
blessed her and said: "Keep God always in your 
heart, and you will never go wrong." 

Not many days after this the old woman closed 
her eyes and died, and the poor girl followed her to 
the grave, weeping bitterly. 

After this grievous loss the maiden lived in the 
little cottage quite alone, working diligently at her 
spinning and weaving, and the old woman's blessing 
seemed to rest upon all she did. No sooner had she 
finished weaving a piece of cloth or carpet, or had 
made a shirt, than a purchaser was quickly found 
who paid her well; so she had as much as she 
needed for all her wants, and a little also to spare 
for the poor. 

It happened about this time that the son of the 
king of the country started on his travels to find a 
bride. The prince could choose for himself, except 
that he must not choose a poor maiden, though he 
himself did not care for riches. So he decided in 
his heart that he would try and find for a bride a 
girl who was at the same time both the richest and 
the poorest in the land. 

When he arrived at the village near which the 
maiden dwelt he inquired first for the richest young 
woman in the place, and, on being told, he then 
asked, "And which is the poorest?" 

"The poorest is a maiden who lives at the end 
of the village in a little cottage all alone," was the 
r^dy reply. "Her cottage is easily found, for a 
winding path through a field leads to it." 
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The prince, in going to this cottage, rode through 
the village, and at the door of a stately house sat a 
girl richly dressed. As the king's son approached, 
she went out and bowed before him in a most 
courtly manner. The prince looked at her, but he 
said not a word, and rode on without stopping till 
he arrived at the house of the poor girl. 

She, however, was not seated at the door, but was 
busily at work in her own little room. The prince 
drew rein, alighted from his horse, and peeped into 
the neat apartment. Just at that moment a ray of 
sunshine darted through the window, and lighted up 
everything within, so that he could see the maiden 
spinning at her wheel with the most earnest dili- 
gence, and singing as she worked. 

Presently she glanced up, and, seeing a richly 
dressed young gentleman looking at her through 
the window, she cast down her eyes and continued 
her spinning, while her cheeks became covered with 
blushes. 

Whether the threads were even and regular at 
that moment we can not say, but she continued to 
spin vrithout looking up again till the prince had 
remounted his horse and ridden away. 

Then she rose and opened the window, saying 
to herself, ''How very warm the room is to-day!" 
But she looked out and watched the stranger till 
she^ could no longer distinguish the white plume in 
his hat, and not till after he was out of sight did 
she return to her spinning-wheel and work as busily 
as ever. 

Her thoughts were now on the handsome prince, 
although she knew not who he was; still, it was 
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such an unusual event for a gentleman to look in 
at the window of her lonely cottage that she could 
not forget it. 

At last strange ideas came into her head, and 
she began to sing some curious words which the 
old woman had taught her: 

'^ Spindle, spindle, run away ; 
Fetch my lover here to-day!" 

To her astonishment, the spindle leaped from her 
hands that very moment, and rushed out of the 
house. She ran to the door and stood looking 
with wondering eyes after the magic spindle, for it 
was running and dancing quite merrily across the 
field, trailing behind itself a bright golden thread. 
Presently it was lost to her eyes. 

Having no longer a spindle, she took up her 
shuttle, seated herself, and commenced weaving. The 
spindle, meanwhile, kept on its way, and just as the 
thread came to an end, it overtook the prince. 

"What do I see?" he cried. ''The thread behind 
this spindle will lead me to good fortune, no doubt. 
1 will trace it back." 

So he turned his horse about and followed up the 
golden thread. 

The maiden, who still worked on, thought pres- 
ently of another of the rhymes taught her by the 
old woman, and she sang: 

^'Shuttle, shuttle, thou art free; 
Bring my lover home to me!" 

Instantly the shuttle slipped from her hand, ran 
to the doorsill, and there began to weave the most 
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lovely carpet ever seen. In the very center, on a 
golden gronnd, appeared a green creeping plant, and 
around it bloomed blush roses and white lilies. 
Hares and rabbits appeared running upon it ; stags 
and deer stood beneath trees, in which were many 
birds of beautiful colors. The shuttle sprang here 
and there, and the carpet seemed to grow of itself. 
As the maiden had now lost both spindle and 
shuttle, she had only her needle left to work with, 
and while she sewed she sang: 

"Needle, needle, while you shine. 
Make the house look neat and fine!^^ 

On this the needle sprang from her fingers and 
flew about the neat little room as quick as lightning. 
It seemed as if a number of invisible spirits were 
at work, for the table and the benches were quickly 
covered with green cloth, the chairs with velvet, and 
curtains of silk damask were arranged on the win- 
dows and on the walls. 

Scarcely had the needle finished the last stitch 
when the maiden saw through the window the white 
plume on the prince's hat, for he had followed care- 
fully the golden thread till it reached her cottage. 

He alighted from his horse and stepped upon 
the beautiful carpet. Then entering the room, he 
saw the maiden, who, even in her homely dress, 
looked as lovely as a wild rose. 

''You are the one I seek," he said; "at once 
the poorest and the richest maiden in the world. 
Will you come with me and be my bride?" 

She did not speak, but she held out her hand to 
him. He kissed the hand she offered, led her out, 
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lifted her on his horse, and rode away with her to 
his father's castle. The marriage was shortly after 
celebrated with great splendor and rejoicings. The 
needle, the spindle, and the shuttle were ever after 
preserved with great honor in the royal treasure 
room. Once every year, however, they were brought 
out and shown to all the people that wanted to see 
them. We may be sure that there were not many 
maidens in the kingdom who did not find time to 
take a look at the implements which had raised a 
humbly bom girl to the rank of princess. 



FARMER JOHN. 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Home from his journey, Farmer John 

Arrived this morning safe and sound. 
His black coat off and his old clothes on, 
"Now I'm myself," says Farmer John; 

And he thinks "I'll look around." 
Up leaps the dog: ''Get down, you pup! 
Are you so glad you would eat me up?" 
The old cow lows at the gate to greet him. 
The horses prick up their ears to meet him : 
"Well, well, old Bay! 
Ha, ha, old Gray ! 
Do you get good feed when I'm away? 

"You haven't a rib," says Farmer John; 
"The cattle are looking round and sleek; 
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The colt is going to be a roan, 

And a beauty, too ; how he has grown I 

We'll wean the calf next week." 
Says Farmer John, "When I've been oflf, 
To call you again about the trough, 
And watch you and pet you while you drink, 
Is a greater comfort than you think I " 

And he pats old Bay, 

And he slaps old Gray: 
"Ah! this is the comfort of going away. 

"For, after all," says Farmer John, 

"The best of a journey is getting home. 
I've seen great sights, but I would not give 
This spot and the peaceful life I live 

For all their Paris and Kome ! 
These hills for the city's stifled air. 
And big hotels and bustle and glare — 
Land all houses and roads all stones, 
That deafen your ears and batter your bones — 

Would you, old Bay? 

Would you, old Gray? 
That's what one gets by going away. 

"There money is king," says Farmer John, 
"And fashion is queen ; and it's mighty queer 

To see how sometimes, while the man 

Is raking and scraping all he can. 
The wife spends, every year. 

Enough, you would think, for a score of wives. 

To keep them in luxury all their lives ! 

The town is a perfect Babylon 

To a quiet chap," says Farmer John. 
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"You see, old Bay, 
You see, old Gray, 
Tm wiser than when I went away. 

"I've found out this," says Fanner John, 
"That happiness is not bought or sold, 
And clutched in a life of waste and hurry. 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry ; 

And wealth isn't all in gold, 
Mortgage and stocks, and ten per cent ; 
But in simple ways and sweet content, 
Pew wants, pure hopes, and noble ends. 
Some land to till, and a few good friends, 

like you, old Bay, 

And you, old Gray, 
That's what I've learned by going away." 

And a happy man is Farmer John — 

O a rich and happy man is he I 
He sees the peas and pumpkins growing. 
The com in tassel, the buckwheat blowing. 

And fruit on vine and tree ; 
The large, kind oxen look their thanks 
As he rubs their foreheads and strokes their 

flanks. 
The doves light round him, and strut and coo ; 
Says Farmer John, "Fll take you, too — 
And you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray — 
Next time I travel so far away." 
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THE PINE-TREE SHILLINGS. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

Captain John Hull was the mint-master of Mas- 
sachusetts, and coined all the money that was made 
there. His was a new line of business, for in the 
earlier days of the colony the current coinage con- 
sisted of gold and silver money of England, Portugal, 
and Spain. Those coins being scarce, the people 
were often forced to barter their commodities in- 
stead of selling them. 

For instance, if a man wanted to buy a coat, he 
perhaps exchanged a bearskin for it. If he wished 
for a barrel of molasses, he might purchase it with 
a pile of pine boards. Musket bullets were used 
instead of farthings. The Indians had a sort of 
money called wampum, which was made of clam 
shells; and this strange sort of specie was likewise 
taken in payment of debts by the English settlers. 
Bank bills had never been heard of. There was not 
money enough of any kind, in many parts of the 
country, to pay the salaries of the ministers, so that 
they sometimes had to take quintals of fish, bushels 
of com, or cords of wood, instead of silver or gold. 

As the people grew more numerous and their 
trade one with another increased, the want of cur- 
rent money was still more sensibly felt. To supply 
the demand, the General Court passed a law for 
establishing a coinage of shillings, sixpences, and 
threepences. Captain John Hull was appointed to 
manufacture this money, and was to have about one 
shilling out of every twenty to pay him for the 
trouble of making them. 
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Thereupon all the old silver in the colony was 
handed over to Captain John Hull. The battered 
silver cans and the tankards, I suppose, and silver 
buckles, and broken spoons, and silver buttons of 
worn-out coats, and the silver hilts of swords that 
had figured at court — all such curious old articles 
were doubtless thrown into the melting-pot together. 
But by far the greater part of the silver consisted 
of bullion from the mines of South America, which 
the English buccaneers — who were little better than 
pirates — had taken from the Spaniards and brought 
to Massachusetts. 

All this old and new silver being melted down 
and coined, the result was an immense amount of 
splendid shillings, sixpences, and threepences. Each 
shilling had the date, 1652, on one side and a pine 
tree stamped on the other. Hence, they were called 
pine-tree shillings. . And for every twenty shillings 
that he coined, you will remember. Captain Hull 
was entitled to put one shilling into his pocket. 

The magistrates soon began to suspect that the 
mint-master would have the best of the bargain. 
They offered him a large sum of money if he would 
but give up that twentieth shilling which he was 
continually dropping into his own pocket. But 
Captain Hull declared himself perfectly satisfied 
with the shilling. 

And well he might be, for so diligently did he 
labor, that,, in a few years, his pockets, his money 
bags, and his strong box were overflowing with pine- 
tree shillings. This was probably the case when he 
came into possession of grandfather's chair; and as 
he had worked so hard at the mint, it was certainly 
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proper that he should have a comfortable chair to 
rest himself in. 

When 'the mint-master had grown very rich, a 
young man, Samuel Sewell by name, came courting 
his only daughter. His daughter — whose name I do 
not know, but we will call her Betsey-^ was a fine, 
hearty damsel, by no means so slender as* some 
young ladies of our own days. On the contrary, 
having always fed heartily on pumpkin pies, dough- 
nuts, Indian puddings, and other Puritan dainties, 
she was as round and plump as a pudding herself. 

With this round, rosy Miss Betsey did Samuel 
Sewell fall in love. As he was a young man of 
good character, industrious in his business, and a 
member of the church, the mint-master very readily 
gave his consent. "Yes, you may take her,'* said 
he, in his rough way, "and you will find her a 
heavy burden enough." 

On the wedding day we may suppose that honest 
John Hull dressed himself in a plum-coldred coat, 
all the buttons of which were made of pine-tree 
shillings. The buttons of his waistcoat were six- 
pences, and the knees of his smallclothes were but- 
toned with silver threepences. Thus attired, he sat 
with great dignity in grandfather's chair, and, being 
a portly old gentleman, he completely filled it from 
elbow to elbow. On the opposite side of the room 
sat Miss Betsey. She was blushing with all her 
might, and looked like a full-blown peony or a 
great red apple. 

There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed in a fine 
purple coat and gold-laced waistcoat, with as much 
other finery as the Puritan laws and customs would 
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-ellow him to put on. His hair was cropped close 
to his head, because Governor Endicott had for- 
bidden any man to wear it below the ears. But he 
was a very personable young man ; and so thought 
the bridemaids, and Miss Betsey herself. 

The mint-master also was pleased with his new 
son-in-law; especially as he had courted Miss Bet- 
sey out of pure love, and had said nothing at all 
about her portion. So when the marriage ceremony 
was over. Captain Hull whispered a word to two of 
his men servants, who immediately went out, and 
soon returned, lugging in a large pair of scales. 
They were such a pair as grocers used for weighing 
bulky conunodities ; and quite a bulky commodity 
was now to be weighed in them. 

"Daughter Betsey," said the mint-master, "get 
into one side of these scales." Miss Betsey— -or 
Mrs. Sewell, as we must now call her — did as she 
was bid, like a dutiful child, without any question 
of the why and wherefore. But what her father 
could mean, unless to make her husband pay for 
her by the pound (in which case she would have 
been a dear bargain), she had not the least idea. 

"And now," said honest John Hull to his men 
servants, "bring that box hither." The box was 
a huge, square, iron-bound oaken chest. The serv- 
ants could not lift it, and were obliged to drag it 
across the floor. 

Captain Hull then took a key from his girdle, 
unlocked the chest, and lifted its ponderous lid. 
Behold, it was full to the brim of bright pine-tree 
shillings, fresh from the mint; and Samuel Sewell 
began to think that his father-in-law had got posses- 
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sion of all the money in the Massachusetts treasury. 
But it was only the mint-master's honest share of 
the coinage. 

Then the servants, at Captain Hull's command, 
heaped double handfuls of shillings into one side 
of the scales, while Betsey remained in the other. 
Jingle, jingle, went the shillings, as handful after 
handful was thrown in, till, plump and ponderous 
as she was, they fairly weighed the young lady from 
the floor. 

"There, son Sewell!" cried the honest mint- 
master, resuming his seat in grandfather's chair; 
"take these shillings for my daughter's portion. 
Use her kindly, and thank heaven for her. It is 
not every wife that's worth her weight in silver!" 

biL«' «& neer', a pirate. &IV I ^ent 1^, industriously. 

b^V Uon (y&n), uncoined gold or silver in pSr' son k ble (s&n), presentable. 

the mass. p6ii' dSr oiLs, weighty. 

•e6in in6d' 1 1 j^, everything that is movable quin' tal, a hundredweight. 

and sold, except animals. spe'cie (shI), hard money. 
•eftr'rent, common; onward motion. 



THE HERITAGE. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

The rich man's son inherits lands, 

And piles of brick and stone and gold ; 

And he inherits soft white hands. 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old — 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 
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What doth the poor man's son inherit? 

Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 
A hardy frame, a hardier spirit ; 

King of two hands, he does his part 

In every useful toil and art — 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man's son inherit? 
A patience learned of being poor ; 

Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it ; 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door — 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

Asking might wish to hold in fee. 

O rich man's son ! there is a toil 
That with all others level stands; 

Large charity doth never soil, 

But only whiten, soft white hands. 
This is the best crop from thy lands — 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

Worth being rich to hold in fee. 

O poor man's son! scorn not thy state; 
There is worse weariness than thine. 

In merely being rich and great. 
Toil only gives the soul to shine. 
And makes rest fragrant and benign — 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

Worth being poor to hold in fee. 
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Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the earth at last; 

Both, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-filled past— 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 

b6 niarn' (nla), kindly. In hSr' It, receive by right of birth. 

frft^ Arrant, sweet^nnelling. sin' ew f, tough. 



THE WHISTLE. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

When I was a child of seven years old my friends, 
on a holiday, filled my pocket with coppers. I went 
directly toward a shop where cheap toys were sold, 
but, being charmed with the sound of a whistle 
that I met by the way in the hands of another boy, 
I impulsively gave him all my money for it. I then 
came home, and went whistling all over the house, 
much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all 
the family. My brothers and sisters and cousins, 
understanding the bargain I had made, told me I 
had given four times too much for it; put me in 
mind what good things I might have bought with 
the rest of the money, and laughed at me so much 
for my folly, that I cried with vexation; and my 
reflections gave me more chagrin than the whistle 
gave me pleasure. 
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This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the 
impression continuing on my mind, so that often 
when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing 
I said to myself, Dori^t give too much for the whistle^ 
and I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, very 
many, unwise persons who gave too much for their 
whistles. 

When I saw a man too fond of popularity, con- 
stantly employing himself in politics, and neglecting 
his own aflfairs and ruining them by that neglect, He 
paySy indeed, said I, too much for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser who gave up all of the com- 
forts of life and all the pleasure of doing good to 
others, all the esteem of his fellow-citizens and the 
joys of benevolent friendship, for the sake of accumu- 
lating wealth. Poor mam,, said I, you pay too much 
for your whistle. 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacrificing 
every laudable improvement of the mind and of 
fortune, and ruining his health, Mistaken man, said 
I, you are providing pain for yourself instead of 
pleasure ; you give too much for your whistle. 

If I see a man fond of appearance, or of fine 
clothes, fine houses, fine furniture, fine equipages, 
for which he contracts debts, and perhaps ends his 
career in a prison, Alas ! say I, he pays dear, very 
dear, for his whistle. 
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LEARNING TO WRITE. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

In learning to write well, our first rule is : Know 
what you want to say. The second rule is : Say 
it. That is, do not begin by saying something else 
which you think will lead up to what you want to 
say. I remember, when they tried to teach me to 
sing, they told me to "think of eight and sing 
seven." That may be a very good rule for singing, 
but it is not a good rule for talking or writing. 

Thirdly, and always: Use your own language. 
I mean the language you are accustomed to use in 
daily life. If your every-day language is not fit for 
a letter or for print, it is not fit for talk. And if, by 
any series of joking or fun, at school or at home, 
you have got into the habit of using slang, why, the 
sooner you get out of it the better. 

Remember that the very highest compliment paid 
to anything printed is paid when a person, heaiing 
it read aloud, thinks it is the remark of the reader 
made in conversation. Both writer and reader then 
receive the highest possible praise. 

A short word is better than a long one. Here is 
a piece of weak English. It is not bad in other 
regards, but simply weak: 

"Entertaining unlimited confidence in your intelli- 
gent and patriotic devotion to the public interest, and 
being conscious of no motives on my part which are 
separable from the honor and advancement of my 
country, I hope it may be my privilege to deserve 
and secure, not only your cordial cooperation in great 
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public measures, but also those relations of mutual 
confidence and regard which it is always so desirable 
to cultivate between members of coordinate branches 
of the Government." 

Take that for an exercise in translating into 
shorter words. Strike out the unnecessary words, 
and see whether the sentence does not come out 
stronger. I think that sentence would have been 
better if it had been couched in thirty-five words 
instead of seventy-eight. I think we should have 
lost nothing of the author's meaning if he had said : 

"I have full trust in you. I am sure that I seek 
only the honor and advancement of the country. I 
hope, therefore, I may earn your respect and regard, 
while we heartily work together." 

I am fond of telling the story of the words which 
a distinguished friend of mine used in accepting a 
hard post of duty. Like many other men of great 
ability, he was a modest man. He said: 

"I do not think I am fit for this post. But my 
friends say I am, and I trust them. I shall take it, 
and when I am in it, I shall do as well as I can." 

It was a grand speech. Observe that it contains 
only words of one syllable. 

&e «iiB' tomed, made familiar by use. cO 6p' Sr a' tion, joint labor. 

&d v&n^e' ment, furtherance. cO dr' dl nftte, of equal rank. 

«Ain' pll m£nt, an expression of appro- dd vo' tion, consecration, 
bation. 
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SEVEN TIMES TWO. 

JEAN INGELOW. 

Yon bells in the steeple, ring, ring out your clianges. 

How many soever they be. 
And let the brown meadow-lark's note as he ranges, 

Come over, come over to me. 

Yet birds' sweetest carol by fall or by swelling 

No magical sense, conveys, 
And the bells have forgotten their old art of telling 

The fortune of future days. 

"Turn again, turn again," once they rang cheerily. 

While a boy listened alone, 
Made his heart yearn again, musing so wearily 

All by himself on a stone. 

Poor bells ! I forgive you ; your good days are over, 

And mine, they are yet to be ; 
No listening, no longing shall aught, aught discover, 

You leave the story to me. 

The foxglove shoots out of the green matted heather. 

And hangeth her hoods of snow ;. 
She was idle, and slept till the sunshiny weather : 

Oh, children long to grow! 

I wish, and I wish that the spring would go faster. 

Nor long summer bide so late; 
And I could grow on like the foxglove and aster. 

For some things are ill to wait. 
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I wait for the day when dear hearts shall discover, 
While dear hands are laid on my head : 

"The child is a woman, the book may close over, 
For all the lessons are said." 

I wait for my story — the birds can not sing it. 

Not one as he sits on the tree ; 
The bells can not ring it, bnt long years, O bring it ! 

Such as I wish it to be ! 



REINDEER TRAVELING. 

BAYARD TAYLOR. 
iDrom ** Northern Tra/oOer:* PublUhed hy 0. P. Putnam*a Sons.) 

After lunch we prepared to take our first lessons 
in driving the reindeer. I put on a poesk of rein- 
deer-skin and my fur-lined Russian boots. Ludwig 
took a pulk also, to assist us in case of need. 
These pulks are shaped very much Uke a canoe; 
they are about five feet long, one foot deep, and 
eighteen inches wide, with a sharp bow and a square 
stem. You sit upright against the stern-board, with 
your legs stretched out in the bottom. 

The deer's harness consists only of a collar of 
reindeer-skin around the neck, with a rope at the 
bottom, which is fastened to the bow of the pulk. 
He is driven by a single rein attached to the base 
of the left horn, and passing over the back to the 
right hand of the driver, who thrusts his thumb 
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into a loop at the end, and takes several turns 
around his wrist. The rein is held rather slack, in 
order that it may be thrown over to the right side 
when it slips to the left, which it is very apt to do. 

I seated myself, took proper hold of the rein, 
and awaited the signal to start. My deer was a 
strong, swift animal, which had just shed his horns. 
Ludwig set off iirst; my deer gave a startling leap, 
dashed around the comer of the house, and made 
down-hill. I tried to catch the breath which had 
been jerked out of me, and to keep my balance, as 
the pulk, swaying from side to side, bounced over 
the snow. It was too late ; a swift presentiment of 
the catastrophe flashed across my mind, but I was 
powerless to avert it. In another second I found 
myself rolling in the loose snow, with the pulk, 
bottom upward, beside me. The deer, which was 
attached to my arm, was standing still, facing me, 
with an expression of stupid surprise on his face. 

I got up, shook myself, righted the pulk, and 
commenced again. Off we went, like the wind, down 
the hill, the snojv flying in my face and blinding 
me. My pulk made tremendous leaps, bounding 
from side to side, until, the whirlwind suddenly 
subsiding, I found myself off the road, deep over- 
head in the snow, choked and blinded, and with 
small snowdrifts in my pockets, sleeves, and bosom. 
My beard and eyebrows became instantly a white, 
solid mass, and my face began to tingle from its 
snow-bath ; but, on looking back, I saw as white a 
beard suddenly emerge from a drift, followed by 
the stout body of Braisted, who was gathering him- 
seK up after his third shipwreck. 
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We took a fresh start. I narrowly escaped another 
overturn as we descended the slope below the house, 
but, on reaching the level of the Muonio, I found 
no difficulty in keeping my balance, and began to 
enjoy the exercise. My deer struck out, passed the 
others, and soon I was alone on the track. In the 
gray arctic twilight, gliding noiselessly and swiftly 
over the snow, with the low huts of Muonioniska 
dimly seen in the distance before me, I had my 
true experience of Lapland traveling 

It was delightfully novel and very exhilarating. I 
urged my deer with shouts, and never once looked 
behind me until I had climbed the opposite shore 
and reached the village. My companions were then 
nowhere to be seen. I had no fear for their safety, 
however, as the guide was with them. 

I waited some time before they arrived, Braisted's 
deer having become fractious and run back with 
him to the house. His crimson face shone out 
from its white- frame of icy hair as he shouted to 
me, ''There is nothing equal to this except riding 
behind a whale when he drives to windward, with 
every man trimming the boat, and the spray flying 
over the bows!" 

On leaving the house, we had to descend the 
steep bank of the river. I put out my feet to 
steady the pulk, and thereby plowed a cataract of 
fine snow into my face, completely blinding me. 
The pulk gave a flying leap from the steepest pitch, 
flung me out, and the deer, eager to make for home, 
dragged me by the arm for about twenty yards 
before I could arrest him. This was the worst 
upset of all, and far from pleasant, although the 
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temperature was only zero. I reached home again 
without further mishap, flushed, excited, soaked 
with melted snow, and confident of my ability to 
drive reindeer with a Uttle more practice. 

&r rfist', (Stop. pr6 ffSn^ tl ment, foreboding. 

c4 1&8^ tr6 ph6, sudden calamity. sAb aid' Ing, aettUng down. 

fix hn^ 4 ra' ting, cheering. tr6 mfin' dofta, terrible. 



THE SANDPIPER. 

GELIA THAXTEB. 

Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One Uttle sandpiper and I, 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high. 
As up and down the beach we flit — 

One little sandpiper and I. 

Above our heads the sullen clouds 

Scud black and swift across the sky; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 

Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 

I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach — 

One little sandpiper and I. 

I watch him as he skims along. 

Uttering his sweet and mournful cry; 
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He starts not at my fitful song, 

Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong, 

He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch friends are we, well-tried and strong, 

The little sandpiper and I. 

Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, Sf 

When the loosed storm breaks furioui^?^ ^ 
My driftwood fire will bum so bright! ^ L* 5 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly?[ S > 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky. 
For are we not God's children both, 

Thou little sandpiper and I? 
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HONEST STUDY. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

If you will believe me, you who are young, yours 
is the golden season of life. As you have heard 
it called, so it verily is — the seedtime of life, in 
which, if you do not sow, or if you sow tares in- 
stead of wheat, you can not expect to reap well 
afterward — you will bitterly repent when it is too 
late. The habits of study acquired at school are of 
the highest importance in after-life. At the season 
when you are young in years, the whole mind is, as 
it were, fluid, and is capable of forming itself into 
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any shape that the owner of the mind pleases to let 
it, or order it to form itself into. 

Pursue your studies in the way your conscience 
calls honest. Keep an actual separation between 
what you have really come to know in your own 
minds and what is still unknown. Count a thing 
known only when it is stamped on your mind, so 
that you may survey it on all sides with intelli- 
gence. There is such a thing as a man endeavoring 
to persuade himself, and endeavoring to persuade 
others, that he knows about things when he does 
not know more than the outside skin of them ; and 
yet he goes flourishing about with them. Avoid all 
that as entirely unworthy of an honorable mind. 
Gradually see what kind of work you can do ; for 
it is the flrst of all problems for a man to find out 
what kind of work he is to do in this universe. 

A man is bom to expend every particle of strength 
that God has given him in doing the work he finds 
he is fit for — to stand up to it to the last breath of 
life, and to do his best. We are called upon to do 
that; and the reward we all get is that we have got 
the work done, or, at least, that we have tried to do 
the work. For that is a great blessing in itself, and, 
I should say, there is not very much more reward 
than that going in this world. If the man gets meat 
and clothes, what matters it whether he have ten 
thousand pounds or seventy pounds a year ? He can 
get meat and clothes for that ; and he will find very 
little difference, intrinsically, if he is a wise man. 

Finally, health is a thing to be attended to con- 
tinually ; you are to regard that as the very highest 
of all temporal things. No kind of achievement 
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yon could make is equal to perfect health. Stand 
up to your work, whatever it may be, and be not 
afraid of it; yield not in sorrows nor in difficulties, 
but push on toward your goal. 

& chieve' ment, a great or heroic deed. In trln' bI« a\ Ij^, in its nature. 

&« quired', got as one's own. pSr suade% win over. 

flu' Id, having particles which easily s6p & ra' tion, the state of being dis- 

move and change position. united. 

goal, the final purpose. tdm' p6 ral, of or pertaining to tliis life. 



THE SOLDIER'S REPRIEVE. 

MRS. R. D. 0. ROBBINS. 

"I thought, Mr. AU^n, when I gave my Bennie to 
his country, that not a father in all this broad land 
made so precious a gift — no, not one. This dear 
boy slept only a minute, just one little minute, at his 
post; I know that was all, for Bennie never dozed 
over a duty. How prompt and reliable he was ! I 
know he fell asleep only one second — he was so 
young, and not strong, that boy of mine. Why, he 
was as tall as I, and only eighteen I And now they 
shoot him because he was found asleep when doing 
sentinel duty. Twenty-four hours, the telegram said, 
only twenty-four hours. Where is Bennie now?" 

"We will hope with his heavenly Father," said 
Mr. Allen, soothingly. 

"Yes, yes; let us hope; God is very merciful." 

"'I should be ashamed, father!' Bennie said, 
'when I am a man, to think I never used this great 
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right arm'— and he held it out so proudly before 
me — 'for my country when it needed it! Palsy it 
rather than keep it at the plow 1 ' 

'"Go, then go, my boy,' I said, 'and God keep 
you!' God has kept him, I think, Mr. Allen!" and 
the farmer repeated these last words slowly, as if, 
in spite of his reason, his heart doubted them. 

" Like the apple of his eye, Mr. Owen, doubt it 
not!" 

Blossom had sat near them listening, with blanched 
cheek. She had not shed a tear. Her anxiety had 
been so concealed that no one had noticed it. She 
had occupied herself mechanically in the household 
cares. Now she answered a gentle tap at the kitchen 
door, opening it to receive from a neighbor's hand a 
letter. "It is from Am," was all she said. 

It was like a message from the dead! Mr. Owen 
took the letter, but could not break the envelope, 
on account of his trembling fingers, and held it to- 
ward Mr. Allen, with the helplessness of a child. 

The minister opened it and read as follows : 

"Dear Father: When this reaches you I shall 
be in eternity. At first it seemed awful to me, but 
I have thought about it so much now that it has 
no terror. They say they will not bind me, nor 
blind me, but that I may meet my death like a 
man. I thought, father, it might have been on the 
battle-field, for my country, and that, when I fell, it 
would be fighting gloriously ; but to be shot down 
like a dog for nearly betraying it — to die for neglect 
of duty ! Oh, father, I wonder the very thought does 
not kill me! But I shall not disgrace you, I am 
going to write you all about it, and when I am 
gone you may tell my comrades. I can not now. 

" lou know I promised Jemmie Carr's mother I 
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would look after her boy ; and, when he fell sick, I 
did all I could for him. He was not strong when 
he was ordered back into the ranks, and the day 
before that night I carried all his luggage, besides 
my own, on our march. Toward night we went in 
on double-quick, and though the luggage began to 
feel very heavy, everybody else was tired, too ; and 
as for Jemmie, if I had not lent him an arm now 
and then he would have dropped by the way. I 
was all tired out when we came into camp, and then 
it was Jemmie' s turn to be sentry, and I would take 
his place; but I was too tired, father. I could not 
have kept awake if a gun had been pointed at my 
head; but I did not know it until — well, until it 
was too latey 

''God be thanked!." interrupted Mr. Owen, rever- 
ently. "I knew Bennie was not the boy to sleep 
carelessly at his post." 

''They tell me to-day that I have a short reprieve 
— given to me by circumstances — 'time to write to 
you,' our good colonel says. Forgive him, father, 
he only does his duty; he would gladly save me if 
he could; and do not lay my death up against 
Jemmie. The poor boy is broken-hearted, and does 
nothing but beg and entreat them to let him die in 
my stead. 

"I can't bear to think of mother and Blossom. 
Comfort them, father! Tell them I die as a brave 
boy should, and that, when the war is over, they 
will not be ashamed of me, as they must be now. 
God help me ; it is very hard to bear ! Good-by, 
father 1 God seems near and dear to me,' not at all 
as if He wished me to perish forever, but as if He 
felt sorry for his poor, sinful, broken-hearted child, 
and would take me to be with him in a better, 
better life." 

"Amen," said Mr. Owen, solemnly, "Amen." 
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''To-night, in the early twilight, I shall see the 
cows all coming home from pasture, and precious 
little Blossom standing on the back stoop waiting 
for me. But I shall never, never come ! &od bless 
you all! Forgive your poor Bennie." 

Late that night the door of the "back stoop" 
opened softly, and a little girl glided out, and went 
down the footpath that led to the road by the mill: 
She seemed rather to fly than to walk, turning her 
head neither to the right nor to the left, looking 
only now and then to heaven, and folding her hands 
as if in prayer. Two hours later the same young 
girl stood at the Mill Depot, watching the coming 
of the night train ; and the conductor, as he reached 
down to lift her into the car, wondered at the tear- 
stained face that was upturned toward the dim lan- 
tern he held in his hund. 

A few questions and ready answers told him all ; 
and no father could have cared more tenderly for 
his only child than he for our little Blossom. She 
was on her way to Washington to ask President 
Lincoln for her brother's life. She had stolen away, 
leaving only a note to tell where and why she had 
gone. She had brought Bennie' s letter with her; no 
good, kind heart like the President's would refuse 
to be melted by it. The next morning they reached 
New York, and the conductor hurried her on to 
Washington. Every minute, now, might be the 
means of saving her brother's life. And so, in an 
incredibly short time, Blossom reached the capital, 
and hastened immediately to the White House. 

The President had just seated himself to his 
morning task of looking over and signing important 
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papers, when, without one word of announcement, 
the door softly opened, and Blossom, with downcast 
eyes and folded hands, stood before him. 

^' Well, my child," he said in his pleasant, cheerful 
tones, "what do you want so bright and early in the 
morning?" 

''Bennie's life, please sir," faltered Blossom. 

"Bennie? Who is Bennie?" 

"My brother, sir. They are going to shoot him 
for sleeping at his post." 

"Oh, yes," and Mr. Lincoln ran his eye over the 
papers before him. "I remember 1 It was a fatal 
sleep. You see, child, it was at a time of special 
danger. Thousands of lives might have been lost for 
his culpable negligence." 

"So my father said," replied Blossom, gravely, 
"but poor Bennie was so tired, sir, and Jemmie so 
weak. He did the work of two, sir, and it was 
Jemmie' s night, not his; but Jemmie was too tired, 
and Bennie never thought about himself^ that he 
was tired, too." 

"What is this you say, child? Come here; I do 
not understand," and the kind man caught eagerly, 
as ever, at what seemed to be a justification of an 
offense. 

Blossom went to him. He put his hand tenderly 
on her shoulder, and turned up the pale, anxious face 
toward his. How tall he seemed, and he was Presi- 
dent of the United States, too ! A dim thought of 
this kind passed for a moment through Blossom's 
mind, but she told her simple and straightforward 
story, and handed Mr, Lincoln Bennie' s letter to 
read. 
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He read it carefully; then, taking up his pen, 
wrote a few hasty lines and rang his bell. 

Blossom heard this order given: ''Send this dis- 
patch AT ONCE." 

The President then turned to the girl and said: 
"Go home, my child, and tell your father, who 
could approve his country's sentence even when it 
took the life of a child like that, that Abraham 
Lincoln thinks the life far too precious to be lost. 
Go back, or — wait until to-morrow; Bennie will 
need a change after he has so bravely faced death ; 
he shall go with you." 

"God bless you, sir," said Blossom, and who 
shall doubt that God heard that prayer? 

Two days after this interview the young soldier 
came to the White House with his little sister. He 
was called into the President's private room, and a 
strap was fastened upon his shoulder. Mr. Lincoln 
then said: "The soldier that could carry a sick 
comrade's baggage and die for the act so uncom- 
plainingly, deserves well of his country." Then 
Bennie and Blossom took their way to their Green 
Mountain home. A crowd had gathered at the 
Mill Depot to welcome them both back, and, as 
Parmer Owen's hand grasped that of his boy, 
tears flowed down his cheeks, and he said fervently, 
''The Lord he praised !^^ 

&n noun^e' ment, proclamation; pabli- In «r«d' I blj^, sarpassing belief. 

cation. Jiks' tl fl ^a' tion, vindication. 

&nx V ^tf, eager desire. md «h&n' I« a\ 1^, done as if by a mar 

bl&nched, whitened; paled. chine. 

«&1' pa ble, worthy of blame. j^^V gj^, to paralyze. 

dou'ble-quick', the fastest time in r6 prieve^ to delay punishment. 

marching. 
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SIR GALAHAD. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 

My good blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten. 

Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

The hard brands shiver on the steel. 
The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel ; 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 

And when the tide of combat stands. 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers. 

That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 

Sometimes on lonely mountain meres 

I find a magic bark ; 
I leap on board ; no helmsman steers ; 

I float till all is dark. 
A gentle sound, an awful light ! 

Three angels bear the holy Grail; 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars. 
As down dark tides the glory slides. 

And, starlike, mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charger borne 

Thro' dreaming towns I go. 
The cock crows e'er the Christmas mom, 

The streets are dumb with snow. 
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The tempest crackles on the leads, 

And, ringing, springs from brand and mail ; 
But o'er the dark a glory spreads, 

And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height. 

No branchy thicket shelter yields; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 

Fly o'er waste fens and windy fields. 

The clouds are broken in the sky. 

And thro' the mountain walls 
A rolling organ harmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear; 
'*0 just and faithful knight of God! 

Ride on! the prize is near." 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange. 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-armed I ride, whate'er betide. 

Until I find the holy Grail. 

casque (kask), a helmet. hds^ t^l, an inn. 

fhti, low land covered with water. mere, a waste. 

grail, cup used by the Savior in dispens- stSle, a long, loose garment reaching to 
ing wine at the last supper. the feet. 



HUGH IDLE AND MR. TOIL. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

Hugh Idle loved to do only what was agreeable, 
and took no delight in labor of any kind. But 
while Hugh was yet a little boy, he was sent away 
from home and put under the care of a very strict 
schoolmaster, who went by the name of Mr, Toil, 
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The whole day long this terrible old schoolmaster 
stalked about among his scholars with a big cane 
in his hand, and unless a lad chose to attend con- 
stantly to his book, he had no chance ot enjoying a 
single quiet moment. ''This will never do for me," 
thought Hugh; "I'll run oflF, and try to find my 
way home." 

So the very next morning oflF he started. He 
had gone but a short distance, when he overtook a 
man of grave appearance, trudging along the road. 

"Good morning, my fimie lad," said the stranger. 
"Whence do you come so early, and whither are 
you going?" 

Now Hugh had never been known to tell a lie, 
nor did he tell one now, but confessed that he had 
run away from school on account of his great dis- 
like to Mr. Toil. 

"Oh, very well, my little friend," answered the 
stranger; "then we will go together." 

By and by their road led them past a field, where 
some haymakers were at work. Hugh could not 
help thinking how much pleasanter it must be to 
make hay in the sunshine, under the blue sky, than 
to be in a schoolroom, watched by Mr. Toil. 

But in the midst of these thoughts, while he was 
stopping to peep over the stone wall, he started 
back, and caught hold of his companion's hand. 
"Quick! quick!" cried he; "let us run away, or 
he will catch us." 

"Who will catch us?" asked the stranger. 

"Mr. Toil, the old schoolmaster," answered Hugh. 
"Don't you see him among the haymakers?" and 
Hugh pointed to an elderly man, who seemed to be 
the owner of the field. 
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He was busily at work in his shirt sleeves. The 
drops of sweat stood upon his brow, and he kept 
constantly crying out to his work-people to make hay 
while the sun shone. Strange to say, the features of 
the old fanner were precisely the same as those of 
Mr. Toil, who at that very moment must have been 
just entering the schoolroom. 

''Don't be afraid," said the stranger; "this is not 
Mr. Toil, the schoolmaster, but a brother of his, who 
was bred a farmer." 

Hugh believed what his companion said, but was 
glad when they were out of sight of the old farmer 
who bore such a singular resemblance to Mr. Toil. 
The two travelers came to a spot where some carpen- 
ters were building a house. Hugh begged his com- 
panion to stop awhile, for it was a pretty sight to see 
how neatly the carpenters did their work with their 
saws, planes, and hammers; and he was beginning 
to think he too should like to use the saw, and the 
plane, and the hammer, and be a carpenter himself. 
But suddenly he seized his friend's hand. 

''Make haste! quick, quick!" cried he; "there's 
old Mr. Toil again." The stranger cast his eyes 
where Hugh pointed his finger, and saw an elderly 
man, who seemed to be overseeing the carpenters, as 
he went to and fro about the unfinished house, mark- 
ing out the work to be done, and urging the men to 
be diligent; and wherever he turned his hard and 
wrinkled visage, they sawed and hammered as if for 
dear life. 

"Oh, no! this is not Mr. Toil, the schoolmaster," 
said the stranger; "it is another brother of his who 
follows the trade of carpenter." 
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"I am very glad to hear it," declared Hugh; 
"but if you please, sir, I should like to get out of 
his way as soon as possible." 

Now Hugh and the stranger had not gone much 
farther, when they met a company of soldiers, gayly 
dressed, with feathers in their caps, and glittering 
muskets on their shoulders. In front marched the 
drummers and fifers, making such merry music that 
Hugh would gladly have followed them to the end 
of the world. If he were only a soldier, he said to 
himself, old Mr. Toil would never venture to look 
him in the face. 

"Quick step! forward, march!" shouted a gruflF 
voice. Little Hugh started in great dismay, for 
this voice sounded precisely like that which he had 
heard every day in Mr. Toil's schoolroom. And 
turning his eyes to the captain of the company, 
what should he see but the very image of old Mr. 
Toil himself — in an officer's dress, to be sure, but 
looking as ugly and disagreeable as ever. 

"This is certainly old Mr. Toil," said Hugh, in 
a trembling voice. "Let us away, for fear he should 
make us enlist in his company." 

"You are mistaken again, my little friend," 
replied the stranger, very composedly. "This is only 
a brother of Mr. Toil, who has served in the army 
all his life. You and I need not be afraid of him." 

"Well, well," said Hugh, "if you please, sir, I 
don't want to see the soldiers any more." So the 
child and the stranger resumed their journey, and, 
after a while, they came to a house by the roadside, 
where a number of young men and rosy-cheeked 
girls, with smiles on their faces, were dancing to the 
sound of a fiddle. 
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''Oh, let US Stop here!" cried Hugh; ''Mr. Toil 
will never dare to show his face where there is a 
fiddler, and where people are dancing and making 
merry." 

But the words had scarcely died away on the 
little boy's tongue, when, happening to cast his eyes 
on the fiddler, whom should he behold again but 
the likeness of Mr. Toil, armed with a fiddle-bow 
this time, and flourishing it with as much ease and 
dexterity as if he had been a fiddler all his life ! 

"Oh, dear me!" whispered he, turning pale; ''it 
seems as if there were nobody but Mr. Toil in the 
whole world." 

^'This is not your old schoolmaster," observed 
the stranger, "but another brother of his, who has 
learned to be a fiddler. He is ashamed of his family, 
and generally calls himself Master Pleasure, but his 
real name is Toil, and those who know him best 
think him still more disagreeable than his brothers." 

"Pray, let us go on," said Hugh. 

Well, thus the two went wandering along the 
highway, and in shady lanes, and through pleasant 
villages, and wherever they went, behold ! there was 
the image of old Mr. Toil. If they entered a house, 
he sat in the parlor ; if they peeped into the kitchen, 
he was there! He made himself at home in every 
cottage, and stole, under one disguise or another, into 
the most splendid mansions. Eveiywhere they stum- 
bled on some of the old schoolmaster's innumerable 
hard-working brothers. 

At length little Hugh found himself completely 
worn out with running away from Mr. Toil. "Take 
me back! take me back!" cried the poor fellow, 
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bursting into tears. "If there is nothing but Toil 
all the world over, I may just as well go back to the 
schoolhouse." 

"Yonder it is; there is the schoolhouse," said 
the stranger; for though he and little Hugh had 
taken a great many steps, they had traveled in a 
circle, instead of a straight line. "Come, we will go 
back to the school together." 

There was something in his companion's voice that 
little Hugh now remembered. Looking up into his 
face, behold 1 there again was the likeness of old Mr. 
Toil; so that the poor child had been in company 
with Toil all day, even while he had been doing his 
best to run away from him. 

From that time forward little Hugh Idle was dili- 
gent at his task, because he now knew that diligence 
is not a whit more toilsome than sport or idleness. 
And when he became better acquainted with Mr. 
Toil, he began to think his ways were not so disagree- 
able, and that the old schoolmaster's smile of appro- 
bation made his face sometimes appear almost as 
pleasant as even that of Hugh's mother. 

ftp' prft ba' tion, approval. sin' gtl lar (15r), straDge. 

*n list', enroll. vlg' d,^e, the face. 

In nu' mSr 4 ble, countless. whit, the smallest part. 
rd S^m' blan^e, likeness. 



THE CORN SONG. 

J. G. WHITTIER. 

Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard! 

Heap high the golden corn ! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 

Prom out her lavish horn I 
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Let other lands, exulting, glean 

The apple from the pine. 
The orange from its glossy green, 

The cluster from the vine; 

We better love the hardy gift 

Our rugged vales bestow. 
To cheer us when the storm shall drift 

Our harvest fields with snow. 

Through vales of grass and meads of flowers 
Our plows their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 

We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain 

Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprouting grain 

The robber crows away. 

All through the long, bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer's noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 

And now, with Autumn's moonlit eves. 

Its harvest-time has come, 
We pluck away the frosted leaves. 

And bear the treasure home. 

There, richer than the fabled gift 

Apollo showered of old, 
Fair hands the broken grain shall sift. 

And knead its meal of gold. 
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Let vapid idlers loll in silk 

Around their costly board; 
Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 

By homespun beauty poured I 

Where'er the wide old kitchen hearth 

Sends up its smoky curls, 
Who will not thank the kindly earth. 

And bless our farmer girls! 

Then shame on all the proud and vain. 

Whose folly laughs to scorn 
The blessing of our hardy grain, 

Our wealth of golden com ! 

Let earth withhold her goodly root. 

Let mildew blight the rye, 
Give to the worm the orchard's fruit, 

The wheat-field to the fly : 

Bat let the good old crop adorn 

The hills our fathers trod ; 
Still let us, for His golden com. 

Send up our thanks to God ! 

A p6P 16, the mythical god of light and day. s&inp, coarse hominy. 
£x ftW (egz), to be in high spirits. v&p' Id, insipid. 
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SCENEEY OF THE TOSEMITE VALLEY. 

THOMAS STARE KING. 

A fresh impression of the marvels of nature 
always awakens a religious emotion. I thought of 
this more seriously than ever before when I first 
looked down from the Mariposa trail into the tre- 
mendous fissure of the Sierras. The place is fitly 
called "Inspiration Point." The shock to the senses 
there, as one rides out from the level and sheltered 
forest, up to which our horses had been climbing 
two days, is scarcely less than if he had been in- 
stantly borne to a region where the Creator reveals 
more of himself in His works than can be learned 
from the ordinary scenery of this world. 

We stood, almost without warning, on the sum- 
mit of the southerly wall of the valley, and obtained 
our first impression of its depth and grandeur by 
looking down. A vast trench, cloven by Omnipo- 
tence amid a tumult of mountains, yawned beneath 
us. The length of it was seven or eight miles ; the 
sides were bare rock, and they were perpendicular. 
They did not fiow or subside to the valley in charm- 
ing curve-lines, such as I have seen in the wildest 
passes of the New England mountains. 

The walls were firm and sheer. A man could 
find places where he could jump half a mile in one 
descent to the valley. More than a thousand feet 
beneath us was the arching head of a waterfall, 
that leaped another thousand feet before its widen- 
ing spray shattered itself into mist in a rocky dell. 
The roar of it, at our elevation, was a slight mur- 
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mur. On the wall opposite, about a mile across the 
gulf, a brook was jKjuring itself to the valley. Al- 
though it was slipping down more than a mile of 
undisturbed depth, it appeared to be creeping at its 
own will and leisure. We could not believe that the 
awful force of gravitation was controlling it. 

'^But like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall, and pause, and fall, did seem.^' 

So far as we know, the Tosemite Valley offers 
the most stupendous specimens of natural masonry 
to be seen on our globe. Switzerland has no gorge 
that compares with it. The desolate and splintered 
walls of Sinai and Horeb are not a quarter so high. 
No explored district of the highest Andes displays 
such masses of clean, abrupt rock. 

The Himalayas alone can furnish competitors for 
its falls and turrets. We often read, in accounts of 
mountain districts or mountain-climbing, about preci- 
pices that are thousands of feet in descent, or of 
cliffs that spring naked and sheer to an equal 
height. The statements, however, are almost always 
extravagant exaggerations. 

But in the Yosemite a man may look up to a 
tower, resembling an incomplete church spire, and 
see its broken edges, softened by more than three- 
quarters of a mile of distance, directly above his 
eyes. He may lie, at noon, beneath a tree at the 
base of one wall of the valley, and allow his eye to 
wander at leisure up the magnificent elevation, or 
battlement, called "El Capitan." 

It is not so high as some of the mountains, for 
it is a little less than four thousand feet. But there 
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is not a crevice in it where anything green can grow. 
There is no crack in its huge mass. It is one solid 
piece of savage granite. 

But what words shall describe the beauty of one 
of the waterfalls as we behold it plunging from the 
brow of a cliflf nearly three thousand feet high, and 
clearing full fifteen hundred feet in one leap? It is 
comparatively narrow at the top of the precipice; 
but it widens as it descends, and curves a little as 
it widens, so that it shapes itself, before it reaches 
its first bowl of granite, into the charming figure of 
the comet that glowed on our sky about forty years 
ago. But more beautiful than the comet, you can 
see the substance of this watery loveliness ever 
renew itself, and ever pour itself away. 

How little we see of nature ! How utterly power- 
less are our senses to take any measure or impres- 
sion of the actual grandeur of what we do see! 
Think of being moved religiously by looking at a 
pinnacle or bluflf four thousand feet high, and then 
think what the earth contains which might move 
usl What if one of the Himalayas could be cloven 
from its topmost tile of ice to its torrid base, so 
that we could look up a sheer wall of twenty-eight 
thousand feet — equatorial heat at the bottom, and 
at the apex perpetual polar frost I And then think 
that the loftiest Himalaya is only a slight excres- 
cence on the planet. 

What if we could have a vision, for a moment, 
of the earth's diameter, from a point where we 
could look each way along all its strata and its core 
of fire, in lines each four thousand miles in their 
stretch! Remember that this is not a unit-inch 
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toward measuring the diameter of the earth's orbit, 
and that earth and orbit both are invisible from 
the pole star, which is the apex of a reach of space 
that we can write in figures, but which we could 
not have counted oflf yet if we had begun six thou- 
sand years ago, and given each second to a mile. 

a'p^x, the tip. sheer, thin; bright; mere; vertical. 

•elo^ ven, epHt in twain. ■tra' tflm, a layer. 

g^&n' deUr, magnificence. stii p^n' dofls, amazing. 

dm nip' 6 ten^e, the Deity. siib side', shik; settle. 

pSr' p«n dl«' a lar, a vertical line. tUe, cover. 



TO THE DANDELION. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Dear common flower, that grow'st beside the way, 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold. 
First pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children pluck, and, full of pride uphold. 
High-hearted buccaneers, o'erjoyed that they 
An El Dorado in the grass have found. 
Which not the rich earth's ample round 
May match in wealth, thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 

My childhood's earliest thoughts are linked with thee; 

The sight of thee calls back the robin's song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 

Beside the door, sang clearly all day long. 
And I, secure in childish piety. 

Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he could bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted eai's 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 
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How like a prodigal doth nature seem, 

When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 

More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 

Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret 

show. 
Did we but pay the love we owe. 
And with a child's undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God's book. 

bliflie' some (sfim), cheery. pP 6 t j^, devotion. 

El' D6 tW d6, exceeding richness. pr6d' I gal, a spendthrift. 

peer, an equal. ftn taint' ^d, nndeflled. 



DON PULANO. 

THEODORE WINTHROP. 

There they came — Gerrian's whole band of horses 
in full career! First, their heads suddenly lifted 
above a crest of the prairie; then they burst over, 
like the foam and spray of a black, stormy wave 
when a blast strikes it, and wildly swept by us, 
with manes and tails flaring in the wind. It was 
magnificent. My heart leaped in my breast. '' Hur- 
rah ! " I cried. '' Hurrah 't is ! " said Gerrian. 

The herd dashed by in a huddle, making for the 
corral. Just behind, aloof from the rush and scamper 
of his less noble brethren, came the black — my pur- 
chase. It was grand to see a horse that understood 
and respected himself so perfectly. One, too, that 
meant the world should know that he was the very 
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chiefest chief of Ms race, proud with the blood of 
a thousand kings. How masterly he looked ! How 
untamably he stepped ! 

The herd was galloping furiously. He disdained 
to break into a gallop. He trotted after, a hundred 
feet behind the hindmost, with large and liberal 
action. And even at this half speed, easily over- 
taking his slower comrades, he from time to time 
paused, bounded in the air, tossed his head, and 
then strode on again. 

He was an American horse — so they distinguish 
in California one brought from the old States — a 
superb young animal, perfectly black, without spot 
upon him, except where a flake of foam from his 
indignant nostril had caught upon his flank — a 
thoroughbred horse, with the perfect tail and silky 
mane of a noble race. Hard after him came Jose, 
the herdsman, on a fast mustang. As he rode, he 
whirled his lasso with easy turn of the wrist. 

The black, trotting still, and halting still to curvet 
and caracole, turned back his head contemptuously 
at his pursuer. ^^ Mexicans may chase their own 
ponies, and break their spirit by brutality, but an 
American horse is no more to be touched by a Mexi- 
can than is an American man. Bah ! make your cast ! 
Don't trifle with your lasso ! I challenge you, Senor 
Greaser I I give you as fair a chance as you could 
wish." So the black seemed to say, with his pro- 
voking backward glance, and his whinny of disdain. 

Jose took the hint. He dug cruel spurs into his 
horse. The mustang leaped forward. The black gave 
a tearing bound, and quickened his pace, but still 
waited the will of his pursuer. They were just upon 
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US, chased and chaser, thundering down the slope, 
when the herdsman, checking his wrist at the turn, 
flung his lasso straight as an arrow for the black's 
proud head. 

I could hear the hide rope sing through the sum- 
mer air, for a moment breezeless. Will he be taken? 
Will horse or man be victor? The loop of the lasso 
opened like a hoop. It hung poised for one instant 
a few feet before the horse's head, vibrating in the 
air, keeping the circle perfect, waiting for the herds- 
man' s pull to tighten about that proud neck and 
those swelling shoulders. 

Hurrah ! Through it went the black ! With one 
brave bound he dashed through the open loop. He 
touched only to spurn its vain assault with his hind- 
most hoof. "Hurrah!" I cried. ''Hurrah 't is!" 
shouted Gerrian. Jose dragged in his spumed lasso. 
The black, with elated head, and tail waving like a 
banner, sprung forward, closed in with the herd; 
they parted for his passage, he took his leadership, 
and presently was lost with his suite over the swell 
of the prairie. 

When we had come in sight of the corral, we 
discovered, to our surprise, the whole band of horses 
had voluntarily entered. Gerrian sent in Jose, who 
drove all but the black out of the staked inclosure. 
He trotted about at his ease, snuffing at the stakes 
and showing no disposition to follow. 

I entered alone. Presently he began performiag 
at his own free will. It was magnificent to see him 
as he circled about me, fire in his eye, pride in his 
nostril, power and grace from tip to tip. He trotted 
powerfully; he galloped gracefully; he lifted his 
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fore legs to welcome ; he flung out Ms hind legs to 
repel ; he leaped as if he were springing over bayo- 
nets; he pranced and curveted as if he were the 
pretty plaything of a girl. Then, when he had 
amused himself, and delighted me sufficiently, he 
trotted up and snuflfed about me, just out of reach. 

Finally, instinctively knowing me for a friend, the 
black came forward and made the best speech he 
could of welcome — a neigh, and no more. Then he 
approached nearer, and, liot without shying and 
starts, of which I took no notice, at last licked my 
hand, put his head upon my shoulder, suffered me 
to put my arm round his neck, and in fact lavished 
upon me every mark of confidence. At last, after a 
good hour's work, I persuaded him to accept a 
halter. Then, by gentle words, I induced him to 
accompany me homeward. 

The black would tolerate no one but me. With 
me he established as close a brotherhood as can be 
between man and beast. I named him after the 
gold mine, my share of which I had given in 
exchange — Don Fulano. He represented to me my 
whole profit for the sternest and roughest work of 
my life. I looked at him and looked at the mine 
— that pile of pebbles, that pile of bogus ore — and 
I did not regret my bargain. I never have regretted 
it. "My kingdom for a horse!" — so much of a 
kingdom as I had, I had given. 

^ikr* k «ole, to wheel. l&s' sft, a thong with a raiming noose. 

«& rSer', a rapid course. prai' rie, a tract of level treeless land. 

«5r r&V, a pen for animals. Se nor (sft nyftr), Sir. 

•edr' \hXf frolicsome leap of a horse. snite (swet), a retinae; connected series. 
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''PUSLEY." 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

I asked Polly if she had seen to the garden while 
I was away, and she said she had. I found that all 
the melons had been seen to, and the early grapes 
and pears. The green worm had also seen to about 
half the celery, and a large flock of chickens were 
roaming over the ground, gossiping in the hot Sep- 
tember sun, and picking up any odd trifle that might 
be left. On the whole, the garden could not have 
been better seen to, though it would take a sharp 
eye to see the potato vines amid the rampant grass 
and weeds. 

The new strawberry plants, for one thing, had 
taken advantage of my absence. Every one of them 
had sent out as many scarlet runners as an Indian 
tribe has. Some of them had blossomed, and a few 
had gone so far as to bear ripe berries — long, pear- 
shaped fruit, hanging like the ear-pendants of an 
East Indian bride. 

But another enemy had come into the strawberries 
which, after aU that has been said in these papers, 
I am almost ashamed to mention. But does the 
preacher in the pulpit, Sunday after Sunday, year 
after year, shrink from speaking of sin ? I refer, of 
course, to the greatest enemy of mankind, ''pusley." 
The ground was carpeted with it. I should think 
that this was the tenth crop of the season, and it was 
as good as the first. 

I see no reason why our northern soil is not as 
prolific as that of the tropics, and will not produce as 
many crops in the year. The mistake we make is iii 



trying to force things that are not natural to it. I 
have no doubt that, if we turn our attention to 
'^pusley,'' we can beat the world. 

I had no idea, until recently, how generally this 
simple and thrifty plant is feared and hated. I was 
not long ago in the Adirondacks. We had built a 
camp for the night, in the heart of the woods, high 
up on John's Brook and near the foot of Mount 
Marcy ; I can see the lovely spot now. It was on the 
bank of a crystal, rocky stream, at the foot of high 
and slender falls, which poured into a broad amber 
basin. 

Out of this basin we had just taken trout enough 
for our supper, which had been killed and roasted 
over the fire on sharp sticks, and eaten before they 
had an opportunity to feel the chill of this deceitful 
world. We were lying under the hut of spruce bark, 
on fragrant hemlock boughs, talking after supper. 
In front of us was a huge fire of birch logs, and over 
it we could see the top of the falls glistening in the 
moonlight ; and the roar of the falls, and the brawl- 
ing of the stream near us, filled all the ancient woods. 

We were talking with old Phelps, the guide. Old 
Phelps is at once guide, philosopher, and friend. He 
knows the woods and streams and mountains, and 
their savage inhabitants, as weU as we know all our 
rich relations and what they are doing, and in lonely 
bear hunts and sable trappings he has thought out 
and solved most of the problems of life. As he 
stands in his wood-gear, he is as grizzly as an old 
cedar tree, and he speaks in a high falsetto voice, 
which would be invaluable to a boatswain in a storm 
at sea. 
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We had been talking of all subjects about which 
rational men are interested — bears, panthers, trap- 
ping, the habits of trout, the tariff, the internal 
revenue (to wit, the injustice of laying such a tax 
on tobacco and none on dogs. "There ain't no dog 
in the United States," says the guide, at the top of 
his voice, "that earns a Uving"), the propagation of 
seeds in the wilderness (as, for instance, where were 
the seeds lying for ages that spring up into certain 
plants and flowers as soon as a spot is cleared any- 
where in the remote forest ? and why does a growth 
of oak trees always come up after a growth of pine 
has been removed?) — in short, we had pretty nearly 
reached a solution of many mysteries, when Phelps 
suddenly exclaimed with uncommon energy: 

"Wall, there's one thing that beats me!" 

"What's that?" we all asked with undisguised 
curiosity. 

"That's ^pusley'l" he replied, in the tone of a 
man who has come to one door in life which is hope- 
lessly shut, and from which he retires in despair. 
"Where it comes from I don't know, nor what to 
do with it. It's in my garden, and I can't get rid 
of it. It beats me." 

About "pusley" the guide had no theory and no 
hope. A feeling of awe came over me, as we lay 
there at midnight, hushed by the sound of the stream 
and the rising wind in the spruce-tops. Then man 
can go nowhere that "pusley" will not attend him. 
Though he camp on the Upper Au Sable, or pene- 
trate the forest where rolls the AUegash," and hears 
no sound save his own allegations, he will not escape 
it. I take my hoe and begin, but I feel that I am 
_w arring against the unconquerable. 
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By the time a man gets to be eighty he learns 
that he is compassed by limitations, and that there 
has been a natural boundary set to his individual 
powers. As he goes on in Ufe, he begins to doubt 
his ability to destroy all evil and to reform all abuses, 
and to suspect that there will be much left to do 
after he has done. I stepped into my garden in 
the spring, not doubting that I should be easily 
master of the weeds. I have simply learned that an 
institution which is at least six thousand years old, 
and I believe six millions, is not to be put down in 
one season^ 



A BATTLE OF ANTS. 

H. D. THOREAU. 

One day when I went out to my wood pile, or 
rather my pile of stumps, I observed two large ants, 
the one red, the other much larger, nearly half an 
inch long, and black, fiercely contending with each 
other. Having once got hold, they never let go, but 
struggled, and wrestled, and rolled on the chips inces- 
santly. 

Looking further, I was surprised to find that the 
chips were covered with such combatants; that it 
was not a duel, but was a battle — a war between 
two races of ants, the red always pitted against the 
black, and frequently two red ones to one black. 

The legions of these Myrmidons covered all the 
hills and vales in my wood yard, and the ground 
was already strewn with the dead and dying, both 
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red and black. It was the only battle which I have 
ever witnessed, the only battle-field I ever trod while 
the battle was raging — internecine war — the red 
republicans on the one hand, and the black imperi- 
alists on the other. 

On every side they were engaged in deadly com- 
bat, yet without any noise that I could hear; and 
human soldiers never fought so resolutely. I watched 
a couple that were fast locked in each other's em- 
braces, in a little sunny valley amid the chips, now 
at noonday prepared to fight till the sun went down 
or life went out. 

The smaller red champion had fastened himself 
like a vise to his adversary's front, and through all 
the tumblings on that field never for an instant 
ceased to gnaw at one of his feelers near the root, 
having already caused the other to go by the board ; 
while the stronger black one dashed him from side 
to side, and, as I saw on looking nearer, had already 
divested him of several of his members. 

They fought with more pertinaieity than bulldogs. 
Neither manifested the least disposition to retreat. 
It was evident that their battle cry was. Conquer or 
die. In the meanwhile there came along a single 
red ant on the hillside of this valley, evidently full 
of excitement, who either had dispatched his foe or 
had not yet taken part in the battle — probably the 
latter, for he had lost none of his limbs — whose 
mother had charged him to return with his shield 
or upon it. Or perchance he was some Achilles, 
who had nourished his wrath apart, and had now 
come to avenge or rescue his Patroclus. 

He saw this unequal combat from afar — for the 
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blacks were nearly twice the size of the reds; he 
drew near with rapid pace till he stood on his guard 
within half an inch of the combatants ; then, watch- 
ing his opportunity, he sprang upon the black war- 
rior and commenced his operations near the root of 
his right fore leg, leaving the foe to select among 
his own members; and so there were three united 
for life, as if a new kind of attraction had been 
invented which put all other locks and cements to 
shame. 

I should not have wondered by this time to find 
that they had their respective music bands stationed 
on some large chip, and playing their national airs 
the while, to excite the slow and cheer the dying 
combatants. I was myself excited somewhat, even 
as if they had been men. The more you think of 
it, the less the difference. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have 
particularly described were struggling, carried it into 
my house, and placed it under a tumbler on my 
window sill, in order to see the issue. Holding a 
microscope to the first mentioned red ant, I saw 
that, though he was assiduously gnawing at the near 
fore leg of his enemy, having severed his remaining 
feeler, his own breast was all torn away, exposing 
what vitals he had there to the jaws of the black 
warrior, whose breastplate was apparently too thick 
for him to pierce; and the dark carbuncles of the 
sufferer's eyes shone with ferocity, such as war only 
could excite. 

They struggled half an hour longer under the 
tumbler, and when I looked again the black soldier 
had severed the heads of his foes from their bodies. 
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and the still living heads were hanging on either 
side of him like ghastly trophies at his saddle-bow, 
still apparently as firmly fastened as ever; and he 
was endeavoring with feeble struggles — being with- 
out feelers, and with only the remnant of a leg, and 
I do not know how many other wounds — to divest 
himself of them, which at length, after an hour 
more, he accomplished. 

I raised the glass and he went oflf over the win- 
dow sill in that crippled state. Whether he finally 
survived that combat and spent the remainder of 
his days in some ant home for veterans, I do not 
know, but I thought that his industry would not 
be worth much thereafter. I never learned which 
party was victorious, nor the cause of the war, but I 
felt for the rest of the day as if my feelings had been 
excited and harrowed by witnessing the struggle, 
the ferocity and carnage, of a human battle before 
my door. 

A «hn' lef , the hero of Homer's Iliad. myr^ ml d5n (mer), one of the followers of 

&s sId' A oils \ft devotedly. Achilles in the Trojan war. 

ch&m' pi on (tin), combatant. Pft tro' «lfls, a friend of Achilles. 

In' t8r ne' ^Ine, mntually destructive. pCr* tl nay' I tf, obstinacy. 

IS' gion (J&d)i a moltitade. vise, an instrument for holding work. 



Beautiful faces are they that wear 
The light of a pleasant spirit there; 
It matters little if dark or fair. 

Beautiful children, if, rich or poor, 
They walk the pathways sweet and pure 
That lead to the mansion strong and sure, 
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« 

THE PIPES AT LUCKNOW. 

JOHN G. WHITTIEB. 

Pipes of the misty moorland, 

Voice of the glens and hills; 
The droning of the torrents, 

The treble of the rills 1 
Not the braes of broom and heather. 

Nor the mountains dark with rain. 
Nor maiden bower, nor border tower. 

Have heard your sweetest strain! 

Dear to the lowland reaper. 

And plaided mountaineer, — 
To the cottage and the castle, 

The Scottish pipes are dear; 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 

O'er mountain, loch, and glade; 
But the sweetest of all music 

The pipes at Lucknow played. 

Day by day the Indian tiger 

Louder yelled, and nearer crept; 
Round and round the jungle-serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 
^'Pray for rescue, wives and mothers — 

Pray to-day!" the soldier said; 
"To-morrow, death's between us 

And the wrong and shame we dread." 

O, they listened, looked, and waited, 
Till their hope became despair. 
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And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 

Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 
With her ear unto the ground: 
"Dinna ye hear it? Dinna ye hear it? 
The pipes of Havelock sound!" 

Hushed the wounded man his groaning; 

Hushed the wife her little ones; 
Alone they heard the drum-roll 

And the roar of Sepoy guns. 
Bat to sounds of home and childhood 

The Highland ear was true; — 
As her mother's cradle-crooning 

The mountains pipes she knew. 

Like the march of soundless music 

Through the vision of the seer, 
More of feeling than of hearing. 

Of the heart than of the ear. 
She knew the droning pibroch. 

She knew the Campbell's call: 
''Harkl hear ye not MacGregor's — 

The grandest of them all!" 

O, they listened, dumb and breathless, 

And they caught the sound at last; 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 

Rose and fell the piper's blast! 
Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 

Mingled woman's voice and man's, 
''God be praised! the march of Havelock! 

The piping of the clans!" 
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Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance. 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 

Came the wild MacGregor's clan-call. 
Stinging all the air to life ; 

But when the far-off dust-cloud 
To plaided legions grew, 

Pull tenderly, and blithesomely 

The pipes of rescue blew! 

* 

Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 

Moslem mosque and pagan shrine. 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 

The air of Auld Lang Syne ; 
O'er the cruel roll of war-drums 

Rose that sweet and homelike strain, 
And the tartan clove the turban 

As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 

Dear to the corn-land reaper 

And plaided mountaineer. 
To the cottage and the castle, 

The piper's song is dear. 
Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 

O'er mountain, glen, and glade, 
But the sweetest of all music 

The pipes at Lucknow played! 

brae, a hillside. pl'br5«h (pS), the martial air of the 
GaeP I«, pertaining to the Celtic highland- Highlanders. 

era of Scotland. tftr' tan, Scotch plaid. 

15«h, lake; bay. vSn^e' an^e, mischief. 
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ROBIN HOOD. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

A target was placed at the upper end of the 
southern avenue which led to the lists. The archers, 
having previously determined by lot their order of 
precedence, were to shoot each three^ shafts in suc- 
cession. The sports were regulated by an officer of 
inferior rank, termed the provost of the games ; for 
the high rank of the marshals of the lists would 
have been held degraded had they condescended to 
superintend the sports of the yeomanry. 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, deliv- 
ered their shafts yeomanlike and bravely. Of twenty- 
four arrows shot in succession, ten were fixed in the 
target, and the others ranged so near it that, consid- 
ering the distance of the mark, it was accounted 
good archery. Of the ten shafts which hit the target, 
two within the inner ring were shot by Hubert, a 
forester in the service of Malvoisin, who was accord- 
ingly pronounced victorious. 

"Now, Locksley,"* said Prince John to the bold 
yeoman, with a bitter smile, "wilt thou try conclu- 
sions with Hubert, or wilt thou yield up bow, baldric, 
and quiver to the provost of the sports?" 

"Sith it be no better," said Locksley, "I am 
content to try my fortune, on condition that when 
I have shot two shafts at yonder mark of Hubert's, 
he shall be bound to shoot one at that which I shall 
propose." 

"That is but fair," answered Prince John, "and it 
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shall not be refused thee. .If thou dost beat this 
braggart, Hubert, I will fill thy bugle with silver 
pennies for thee." 

''A man can but do his best," answered Hubert; 
"but my grandsire drew a good longbow at Hastings, 
and I trust not to dishonor his memory." 

The former target was now removed, and a fresh 
one of the same size placed in its room. Hubert, 
who, as victor in the first trial of skill, had the right 
to shoot first, took his aim with great deliberation, 
long measuring the distance with his eye, while he 
held in his hand his bended bow, with the arrow 
placed on the string. At length he made a step for- 
ward, ajid, raising the bow at the full stretch of his 
left arm, till the center or grasping-place was nigh 
level with his face, he drew the bowstring to his ear. 
The arrow whistled through the air, and lighted 
within the inner ring of the target, but not exactly 
in the center. 

''You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert," 
said his antagonist, bending his bow, "or that had 
been a better shot." 

So saying, and without showing the least anxiety 
to pause upon his aim, Locksley stepped to the 
appointed station and shot his arrow as carelessly 
in appearance as if he had not even looked at the 
mark. He was speaking almost at the instant that 
the shaft left the bowstring, yet it alighted in the 
target two inches nearer to the white spot which 
marked the center than that of Hubert. 

"By the light of heaven!" said Prince John to 
Hubert, "an thou suffer that runagate knave to over- 
come thee, thou art worthy of the gallows 1" 
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Hubert had but one set speech for all occasions. 
"An your highness were to hang me," he said, "a 
man can but do his best. Nevertheless, my grandsire 
drew a good bow — " 

"The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all his 
generation!" interrupted John. "Shoot, knave, and 
shoot thy best, or it shall be the worse for thee!" 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and, not 
neglecting the caution which he had received from 
his adversary, he made the necessary allowance for 
a very light breath of wind which had just arisen, 
and shot so successfully that his arrow alighted in 
the very center of the target. 

"A Hubert! a Hubert!" shouted tne populace, 
more interested in a known persbn than in a stranger. 
"In the clout! — in the clout! A Hubert forever!" 

"Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley," said 
the prince, with an insulting smUe. 

"I will notch his shaft for him, however," replied 
Locksley. And, letting fly his arrow with a little 
more precaution than before, it lighted right upon 
that of his competitor, which it split to shivers. 
The people who stood around were so astonished at 
his wonderful dexterity that they could not even 
give vent to their surprise in their usual clamor. 

"This must be the devil, and no man of flesh 
and blood," whispered the yeomen to each other; 
"such archery was never seen since a bow was first 
bent in Britain!" 

"And now," said Locksley, "I will crave your 
grace's permission to plant such a mark as is used 
in the north country, and welcome every brave yeo- 
man to try a shot at it." 
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He then turned to leave the lists. "Let yonr 
guards attend me," he said, "if you please. I go 
but to cut a rod from the next willow bush." 

Prince John made a signal that some attendants 
should follow him, in case of his escape ; but the cry 
of "Shame! shame!" which burst from the multi- 
tude, induced him to alter his ungenerous purpose. 

Locksley returned almost instantly, with a willow 
wand about six feet in length, perfectly straight, 
and rather thicker tha^ a man's thumb. He began 
to peel this with great composure, observing, at the 
same time, that to ask a good woodsman to shoot 
at a target so broad as had hitherto been used was 
to put shame upon his skill. 

"For my own part," said he, "in the land where 
I was bred, men would as soon take for their mark 
King Arthur's round table, which held sixty knights 
around it. A child of seven years old might hit 
yonder target with a headless shaft, but," he added, 
walking deliberately to the other end of the lists 
and sticking the willow wand upright in the ground, 
"he that hits that rod at five-score yards, I call 
him an archer fit to bear both bow and quiver 
before a king, and it were the stout King Richard 
himself!" 

"My grandsire," said Hubert, "drew a good bow 
at the battle of Hastings, and never shot at such a 
mark in his life ; neither will I. If this yeoman can 
cleave that rod, I give him the bucklers — or, rather, 
I yield to the devil that is in his jerkin, and not to 
any human skill. A man can but do his best, and 
I will not shoot where I am sure to miss. I might 
as well shoot at the edge of our parson's whittle. 
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or at a wheat-straw, or at a sunbeam, as at a twink- 
ling white streak which I can hardly see." 

''Cowardly dog!" exclaimed Prince John. "Sir- 
rah Locksley, do thou shoot; but if thou hittest 
such a mark, I will say thou art the first man ever 
did so. However it be, thou shalt not crow over 
us with a mere show of superior skill." 

" 'A man can but do his best,' as Hubert says," 
answered Locksley. 

So saying, he again bent his bow, but on the pres- 
ent occasion looked with attention to his weapon, 
and changed the string, which he thought was no 
longer truly round, having been a little frayed by 
the two former shots. He then took his aim with 
some deliberation, and the multitude awaited the 
event in breathless silence. The archer vindicated 
their opinion of his skill; his arrow split the wil- 
low rod against which it was aimed. A jubilee of 
acclamations followed; and even Prince John, in 
admiration of Locksley' s skill, lost for an instant 
his dislike to his person. 

"These twenty nobles," he said, "which with the 
bugle thou hast fairly won, are thine own ; we will 
make them fifty if thou wilt take livery and service 
with us as a yeoman of our bodyguard, and be near 
to our person, for never did so strong a hand bend 
a bow, or so true an eye direct a shaft." 

"Pardon me, noble prince," said Locksley, "but 
I have vowed that, if ever I take service, it should 
be with your royal brother. King Richard. These 
twenty nobles I leave to Hubert, who has this day 
drawn as brave a bow as his grandsii^e did at Hast- 
ings. Had his modesty not refused the trial, he 
would have hit the wand as well as I." 
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Hubert shook his head as he received with reluc- 
tance the bounty of the stranger; and Locksley, 
anxious to escape further observation, mixed with 
the crowd and was seen no more. 

bftl' drl«, a broad belt. rd Ifi-e' tan$e, aTeraion of mind. 

d£z tfir' I tf, skill. rfin' k fate, a vagabond. 

prd 9ed' en^e, preference. sith, since. 

prdv dst', a person who is appointed to vfint, to give ];)a88age to. 

superintend something. yeo'man rj^ (yO) , collective body of f ree- 
qulv' Sr, a sheath for arrows. holders. 



A TALK BY A SPIDER. 

OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 

iFrom ** Little Folks in Feathers and Furs.") 

I suppose you think we spiders are nobodies, 
because we go about quietly minding our own busi- 
ness, neither flaunting in gay colors, like Madam 
Butterfly, nor making noise enough to craze one, 
like Mr. Bumblebee. But I can tell you that bur 
family is older than the Human family, who take 
on so many airs, prying into our secrets with their 
little microscopes. 

However, we are an honest and industrious family, 
and there is nothing about us to be ashamed of. 
In fact, I could show you some strange things, if 
your eyes were not too coarse to see them. There 
are my spinnerets, which spin out a beautiful silk 
rope of more than four thousand threads as fast as 
I want it. 

Wouldn't you children think it fine if you could 
make a string in a minute any time you wanted it? 
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Then you have never seen my combs; you can't — 
they're too small. I have one on each foot, and I 
use them to keep myself and my web free from 
dust. 

I don't like to brag, but I really think you would 
admire my eyes. I have eight of them — I don't 
see how you can get along with two ; though, to be 
sure, you can turn yours about. Mine are placed 
in a square in my forehead. Those of us who live 
underground have their eyes close together on their 
foreheads, and those who live in the air have them 
more separated, so as to see all around. 

Then I would really like to show you my babies, 
but they are much too small to be seen by such 
eyes as yours. I carry them about with me all the 
time, till they are big enough to take care of them- 
selves. They ride on my back and head, and in fact 
there are so many that they nearly cover me up. 

It doesn't become me to boast, but if you know 
of any home more graceful or more elegant than 
mine, I would like to know what it is. Some of 
my family live in a sort of tent made of a leaf 
lined with silk, which makes a pretty house, though 
rather an airy one. 

One branch of the family builds a house, or rather 
a cradle, shaped like a tiny bell, and hung to a leaf 
or branch, where it rocks with every wind. The 
cradle is not very large, is snow-white, and is quite 
long. But after it is finished and filled with eggs, 
forty or fifty of them, the careful mother closes it 
up and covers the outside with mud, because you 
must know there are many insects which will eat 
every spider baby they see. 
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Other spiders build hanging houses. Some of 
these are three or four inches long, and are made 
of white silk; others are made of empty seed-pods 
fastened together and lined with silk, for wherever 
a spider lives she must have silk curtains to her 
house. 

One of my relatives, who li\jes in the West Indies 
— a splendid fellow, with body an inch and a half 
long, and bushes of hair on his legs — fastens his 
house to a plant, and it looks like a silk ball. It 
is very aristocratic and nice. 

But I think the most wonderful house is made 
by the Trap-door Spider, another foreigner, a native 
of Australia. She is quite ^large , is more than an 
inch long, and she digs a deep tunnel in the ground, 
which, of course, she lines with heavy silk hangings. 
Then at the top she makes a door so wonderful 
that she takes her name from it. 

It is made of silk, stiflEened with some sort of 
gum. The outside is covered with earth and bits 
of bark, exactly like the ground around it, so that 
when the door is shut it can not be seen. The 
whole is hung with a hinge like any house door. 
What do you think of that? Madam Cteniza (for 
that's her book name) often sits in her door to 
enjoy the air, but if anyone comes near, she slams 
the door and holds it fast. 

Some of my family have a strange fancy for liv- 
ing about the water. One of them is called the 
Raft Spider, because he makes a raft of leaves and 
sticks, held together with silk. On this he sails 
around, eating such food as he can find on the 
water. He can run on the water, too, easily. 
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The most singular one, a builder of a snug house 
under water, is called the Water Spider. Now you 
know that spiders, as well as you, must have air to 
breathe, and one would think they must live on 
land, but this spider is so determined to live away 
from her relatives, that she builds under water a 
beautiful house of silk, the shape and size of a 
thimble, with the open side down, and actually fills 
it with air herself. 

ril tell you how. Having finished the house, she 
goes to the surface, thrusts one end of her body up 
into the air, then gives a jerk, and actually carries 
a tiny bubble of air under the water. It is held 
partly by the long hairs on the body, and partly 
by the hind legs. When she gets to the opening of 
the house she turns around and lets go the bubble. 
Of course it goes to the top of the little thimble, 
and there it stays. 

In this wonderful way, bubble by bubble, air 
enough is carried down to fill the house. And 
there she lives, bringing her dinner there to eat, 
and making a nursery in one comer for the babies, 
who live at home until big enough to build thimble 
castles for themselves. There are many more curious 
and wonderful things I could tell you about my 
family, but I'm afraid you are tired already. 

&r' 1% tt -er&t' I«, having a proud or fdr' elgrn Sr (In), an alien. 

haughty bearing. nftrs' 8r f, a room devoted to the care of 
Cte nV wXl, spider of species known as children. 

trapdoor spider. gpIn^nSrSt, spuming apparatus of the 
d6 ter'mlnedy decided; limited. spider. 

flftunt' IngTt moving ostentatiously. 
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TO FREEDOM. 

* (Sonnet.) 

J. R. LOWELL. 

The hope of truth grows stronger day by day ; 
I hear the soul of Man around me waking, 
Like a great sea, its frozen fetters breaking. 
And flinging up to heaven its sunlit spray. 
Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 
And crushing them, with din of grinding thunder, 
That makes old emptinesses stare in wonder ; 
The memory of a glory passed away 
Lingers in every heart, as, in the shell, 
Resounds the bygone freedom of the sea, 
And every hour new signs of promise tell 
That the great soul shall once again be free. 
For high, and yet more high, the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for truth and liberty. 



THE SEASHELL. 

TENNYSON. 

See what a lovely shell. 
Small and pure as a pearl. 
Frail, but a work divine. 
Made so fairly well 
With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design! 
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What is it? a learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 

Let Mm name it who can, * 

The beauty would be the same. 

The tiny cell is forlorn, 
Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill? 
Did he push, when he was uncurl' d, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Thro' his dim water- world? 

Slight, to be crush' d with a tap 
Of my finger-nail on the sand. 
Small, but a work divine, 
Frail, but of force to withstand. 
Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three-decker's oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock, 
Here on the Breton strand! 

a thwftrt', obliquely. f5r Idrn', wretched. 

•e&t'&rft«t». a waterfall. whdrl, a circle of two or more leaves or 

dd gi^n' (zin), to trace out; a model. flowers about the same part of a stem. 



Were I so tall to reach the pole. 
Or grasp the ocean in my span, 

I must be measured by my soul ; 
The mind's the standard of the man. 



MY PIKSl^^CfOis©--^^ 

S. L. CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN). 
{Copyrighted by The American Publishing Company.) 

I confess, without shame, that I expected to find 
masses of silver ore lying all about the ground. I 
said nothing about this, for some instinct told me 
that I might possibly have an exaggerated idea about 
it, and so if I betrayed my thought I might bring 
derision upon myself. Yet I was as perfectly satis- 
fied in my own mind as I could be of anything, 
that I was going to gather up, in a day or two, or 
at furthest a week or two, silver enough to make me 
satisfactorily wealthy — and so my fancy was already 
busy with plans for spending this money. 

The first opportunity that offered, I sauntered 
carelessly away from the cabin, keeping an eye on 
the other boys, and stopping and contemplating the 
sky when they seemed to be observing me; but as 
soon as the coast was manifestly clear, I fled away 
as guiltily as a thief might have done, and never 
halted till I was far beyond sight and call. Then 
I began my search with a feverish excitement that 
was brimful of expectation — almost of certainty. I 
crawled about the ground, seizing and examining 
bits of stone, blowing the dust from them or rub- 
bing them on my clothes, and then peering at them 
with anxious hope. 

Presently I found a bright fragment and my heart 
bounded ! I hid behind a boulder and polished my 
treasure trove and scrutinized it with a nervous eager- 
ness and a delight that was more pronounced than 
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absolute certainty itself could have afforded. The 
more closely I examined the fragment, the more I was 
convinced that I had found the door to fortune. 
I marked the spot, and carried away my specimen. 
Up and down the rugged mountain side I searched, 
with always increasing interest and always augment- 
ing gratitude that I had come to Humboldt — and 
come in time. 

Of all the experiences of my life, this secret among 
the hidden treasures of silverland was the nearest 
to unmarred ecstasy. It was a delirious revel. By 
and by, in the bed of a shallow rivulet, I found 
a deposit of shining yellow scales, and my breath 
almost forsook me! A gold mine, and in my sim- 
plicity I had been content with vulgar silver I I was 
so excited that I half believed my overwrought im- 
agination was deceiving me. 

Then a fear came upon me that people might be 
observing me and would guess my secret. Moved 
by this thought, I made a circuit of the place, and 
ascended a high knoll to reconnoiter. Solitude. No 
creature was near. Then I returned to my mine, 
fortifying myself against possible disappointment, 
but my fears were groundless — the shining scales 
were still there. I set about scooping them out, and 
for an hour I toiled down the windings of the stream, 
and robbed its bed. 

But at last the descending sun warned me to give 
up the quest, and I turned homeward laden with 
wealth. As I walked along, I could not help smiling 
at the thought of my being so excited over my 
fragment of silver when a nobler metal was almost 
under my nose. In this little time the bit of silver 
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ore had so fallen in my estimation that once or twice 
I was on the point of throwing it away. 

The boys were as hungry as usual, but I could 
eat nothing. Neither could I talk. I was full of 
dreams and far away. Their conversation inter- 
rupted the flow of my fancy somewhat, and annoyed 
me a little, too. I despised the sordid and common- 
place things they talked* about. But as they pro- 
ceeded, their talk began to amuse me. 

It grew to be rare fun to hear them planning their 
poor little economies and sighing over possible pri- 
vations and distresses when a gold mine, all our own, 
lay within sight of the cabin and I could point it 
out at any moment. Smothered hilarity began to 
oppress me presently. It was hard to resist the 
impulse to burst out with exultation and reveal 
everything; but I did resist. I said within myself 
that I would filter the great news through my lips 
calmly and be serene as a summer morning while I 
watched its effect in their faces. I said: 

''Where have you all been?" 

''Prospecting." 

^'What did you find?" 

^'Nothing." 

"Nothing? What do yon think of the country?" 

"Can't tell yet," said Mr. Ballon, who was an 
old gold-miner, and had likewise had considerable 
experience among the silver mines. 

"Well, haven't you formed any sort of opinion?" 

"Yes, a sort of a one. It's fair enough here, may 
be, but overrated. Seven-thousand-dollar ledges are 
scarce, though. That Sheba mine may be rich 
enough, but we don't own it, and besides the rock 

7 
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is 80 full of base metals that all the science in the 
world can't work it. We'll not starve here, but 
we'll not get rich, I'm afraid." 

''Well, we'd better go back, hadn't we?" 

"Oh, not yet — of course not. We'll try it a 
riffle first." 

" Suppose — merely a supposition, of course — sup- 
pose you were to find a ledge that would yield two 
thousand dollars a ton — would that satisfy you?" 

"What do you mean? What are you coming 
at?" he asked. 

"Nevey mind. You know perfectly well there 
are no rich mines here — of course you do. Any- 
body would know that, thstt had been around. But, 
suppose some person were to tell you that two-thou- 
sand-dollar ledges were simply contemptible — con- 
temptible, understand — and that right yonder in 
sight of this very cabin there were piles of pure gold 
and pure silver — oceans of it — enough to make you 
all rich in twenty-four hours ! Come ! " 

"I should say he was as crazy as a loon!" said 
old Ballou, but wild with excitement, nevertheless. 

"Gentlemen," said I, "I don't say anything — I 
havn't been around, you know, and of course don't 
know anything — but all I ask of you is to cast your 
eye on that^ for instance, and tell me what you think 
of it ! " and I tossed my treasure before them. 

There was an eager scramble and a closing of 
heads together under the candlelight. Then old Bal- 
lou said: 

"Think of it? I think it is nothing but a lot of 
granite rubbish and mica that isn't worth ten cents 
an acre!" 
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So vanished my dream. So melted my wealth 
away. So toppled my airy castle to the earth and 
left me stricken and forlorn. 

Moralizing, I observed then that ''all that glitters 
is not gold." 

Mr. Ballon said I conld go further than that, and 
lay it up among my treasures of knowledge, that 
nothing that glitters is gold. So I learned then, 
once for all, that gold in its native state is but dull, 
unomamental stuff, and that only low-bom metals 
excite the admiration of the ignorant with an osten- 
tatious glitter. However, like the rest of the world, 
I still go on underrating men of gold and glorifying 
men of mica. Commonplace human nature can not 
rise above that. 



u 



(( 



I Can't" is a sluggard, too lazy to work; 
From duty he shrinks, every task he will shirk ; 
No bread on his board, and no meal in his bag; 
His house is a ruin, his coat is a rag. 

I Can" is a worker; he tills the broad fields. 
And digs from the earth all the wealth that it 

yields ; 
The hum of his spindles begins with the light. 
And the fires of his forges are blazing all night. 

— William Allen Butler. 
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THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 

J. FENIMORE COOPER. 

^^Tou have come to your recollection too late, 
miserable old man!" cried Middleton. "The flames 
are within a quarter of a mile of us, and the wind 
is bringing them down in this direction with dread- 
ful rapidity." 

"Anan! the flames! I care but little for the 
flames ! If I only knew how to circumvent the cun- 
ning of the Tetons as I know how to cheat the 
fire of its prey, there would be nothing needed but 
thanks to the Lord for our deliverance. Do you call 
that a fire ? If you had seen what I have witnessed 
in the eastern hills, when mighty mountains were 
like the furnace of a smith, you would have known 
what it was to fear the flames, and to be thankful 
that you were spared. 

"Come, lads, come! it is time to be doing now, 
and to cease talking, for yonder curling flame is 
truly coming on like a trotting moose. Put hands 
upon this short and withered grass where we stand, 
and lay bare the earth." 

"Would you think to deprive the fire of its vic- 
tims in this childish manner?" exclaimed Middleton. 
A faint but solemn smile passed over the features 
of the old man as he answered : "Your grandfather 
would have said that, when the enemy was nigh, a 
soldier could do no better than to obey." 

The captain felt the reproof, and instantly began 
to imitate the industry of Paul, who was tearing 
the decayed herbage from the ground in a sort of 
desperate compliance with the trapper's direction. 
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Even Ellen lent her hands to the labor; nor was 
it long before Inez was seen similarly employed, 
though none among them knew why or wherefore 
they all were working at their curious task. 

When life is thought to be the reward of labor, 
men are wont to be industrious. A very few moments 
sufficed to lay bare a spot of some twenty feet in 
diameter. Into one edge of this little area the trap- 
per brought the females, directing Middleton and 
Paul to cover their light and inflammable dresses 
with the blankets of the party. 

So soon as this precaution was observed, the old 
man approached the opposite margin of the grass, 
which still environed them in a tall and dangerous 
circle, and selecting a handful of the driest of the 
herbage, he placed it over the pan of his rifle. The 
light (combustible kindled at the flash. Then he 
put the little flame into a bed of the standing grass, 
and, withdrawing from the spot to the center of the 
ring, patiently awaited the result. 

The devouring element seized with avidity upon 
its new fuel, and in a moment forked flames were 
gliding among the grass. 

"Now," said the old man, holding up a finger, 
and laughing in his peculiarly silent manner, "you 
shall see fire fight fire! Ah me! many a time I 
have burned a smooth path from wanton laziness 
to pick my way across a tangled plain." 

"But is this not fatal?" cried the amazed Mid- 
dleton; "are you not bringing the enemy nigher to 
us, instead of avoiding it?" 

"Do you scorch so easily? Your grandfather had 
a tougher skin. But we shall live to see ; we all 
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shall live to see." Experience proved that the trap- 
per was in the right. 

As the fire gained strength and heat, it began to 
spread on three sides, dying of itself on the fourth 
for want of aliment. As it increased, and the sullen 
roaring announced its power, it cleared everything 
before it, leaving the smoking soil bare. 

The situation of the fugitives would still have 
been hazardous had not the area rapidly enlarged as 
the flame encircled them. But by advancing to the 
spot where the trapper had kindled the grass, they 
avoided the heat, and soon the flames began to 
recede in every quarter, leaving the little company 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke, but perfectly safe 
from the vast torrent of fire that was still furiously 
rolling onward. 

k n&n', what did yon say ? h&z' ard oiks, dangeroas. 

$ir' -eiiiii vSnt' (sSr), delude. s&fn^ed', met the need. 

d6 llv' fir an«e, rescue. Te tftn', Idaho branch of Rocky Mountahis. 

di ftm' 6 tSr, thickness. wan' ton (wOn' tlln), loose. 



THE DOG. 



In the standard literature of all ages tribute is 
paid to the virtues of the dog. One of the most 
touching passages in the Odyssey is that, near its 
close, which, describing the return of Ulysses to his 
home disguised as a beggar, speaks of his faithful 
dog, which knew him after twenty years of absence. 

Ulysses, king of Ithaca, had been one of the lead- 
ers of the Greek army that had besieged Troy for 
many years. After the city was taken, shipwreck. 
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captivity, and other misfortunes delayed bis return. 
Meantime he heard rumors of his kingdom having 
been seized by his enemies, and of threats made by 
them to put to death his wife and son. Reaching 
Ithaca, he clothes himself in tattered garments in 
order that, unrecognized, he may learn the truth. 

As he draws near the gates of his own palace, 
he espies, dying of old age, disease, and neglect, his 
dog ''Argus," the companion of many a long chase in 
happier days. Instinctively the dog at once detects 
his old master, even through the disguise lent by 
the goddess of wisdom. The faithful animal, before 
seeing Ulysses, knows his voice and step. 

*^And when he marked UlyBses in the way. 

And could no longer to his lord come near. 

Fawned with his tail and drooped in feeble play 

His ears. Ulysses, turning, wiped a tear.'' 

Poor old Argus dies of joy. 

The poet Byron suffered from prolonged melan- 
choly on account of the loss of his dog and com- 
panion, "Boatswain." At Newstead still stands the 
monument which bears the following tribute and 
epitaph : 

"Near this spot 

Are deposited the remains of 

One that possessed beauty without vanity. 

Strength without insolence. 

Courage without ferocity. 

And all the virtues of man without his vices. 

This praise, which would be 

Unmeaning flattery 
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If inscribed over human ashes^ 

Is but a just tribute 

To the memory of Boatswain, a dog. 

Who was born in Newfoundland, May, 1803, 

And died 

At Newstead Abbey, November 18, 1808/' 

EPITAPH. 

When some proud son of man returns to earth 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth. 
The sculptor's art exhausts the pomp of woe. 
And storied urns record who rests below; 
When all is done, upon the tomb is seen 
Not what he was, but what he should have been. 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend. 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend. 
Whose honest heart is still his master's own. 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth. 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth; 
While man, vain insect, hopes to be forgiven. 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 

man! thou feeble tenant of an hour. 
Debased by slavery or corrupt by power. 

Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust. 

Degraded mass of animated dust. 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, ' 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame. 

Ye who perchance behold this simple urn 

Pass on, it honors none you wish to mourn; 

To mark a friend's remains these stones arise ; 

1 never knew but one, and here he lies. 
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Matthew Arnold has written a beautiful poem on 
the death of his dog *'Geist," and Mrs. Browning 
has written another on the fidelity and devotion of 
her dog ** Flush." Both Wordsworth and Cowper 
have written poems on their favorite dogs. Doctor 
Holland renders the following poetic tribute to his 
dog: 

TO MY DOG BLANCO. 

My dear, dumb friend, low lying there, 

A willing vassal at my feet. 
Glad partner of my home and fare. 

My shadow in the street. 

I look into your great brown eyes. 
Where love and loyal homage shine. 

And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine! 

For all of good that I have found 

Within myself or human kind. 
Hath royally informed and crowned 

Your gentle heart and mind. 

I scan the whole broad earth around 

For that one heart which, leal and true, 

Bears friendship without end or bound, 
And find the prize in you. 

I trust you as I trust the stars; 

Nor cruel loss, nor scoff of pride, 
Nor beggary, nor dungeon bars. 

Can move you from my side! 
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As patient under injury 

As any Christian saint of old. 
As gentle as a lamb with me^ 

But with your brothers bold. 

More playful than a frolic boy. 

More watchful than a sentinel. 
By day and night your constant joy 

To guard and please me well. 

I clasp your head upon my breast — 

The while you whine and lick my hand — 

And thus our friendship is confessed. 
And thus we understand ! 

Ah, Blanco ! did I worship God 

As truly as you worship me. 
Or follow where my Master trod 

With your humility — 

Did I sit fondly at His feet 

As you, dear Blanco, sit at mine. 

And watch Him with a love as sweet. 
My life would grow divine! 

bd sieved', hemmed in. Ith' k -ea, one of the Ionian Islands. 

c&p tlv' 1 1 j^, imprisonment. Ieal> loyal. 

dis guiged', concealed. U Ij^s' seg, Greek chieftain in the Trojan 
d&n' geon (j&n), a close, dark prison, com- War, described in Homer's Hiad. 

monly underground. v&s' sal, a servant. 
Ss pies', observes closely. 



We should make the same use of books that the 
bee does of a flower : he gathers sweets from it, but 
does not injure it. 
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« 

AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 

LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 

Polly hoped the "dreadful boy" (Tom) would not 
be present ; but he was, and stared at her all dinner- 
time in a most trying manner. 

Mr. Shaw, a busy-looking gentleman, said : "How 
do yon do, my dear? Hope you'll enjoy yourself," 
and then appeared to forget her entirely. Mrs. Shaw, 
a pale, nervous woman, greeted her little guest kindly, 
and took care that she wanted for nothing. 

Madam Shaw, a quiet old lady, with an imposing 
cap, exclaimed, on seeing Polly, "Bless my heart! 
the image of her mother — a sweet woman — how is 
she^ dear?" and kept peering at the newcomer over 
her glasses till, between Madam and Tom, poor Polly 
lost her appetite. 

Her cousin Fanny chatted like a magpie, and 
little Maud fidgeted till Tom proposed to put her 
under the big dish-cover, which produced such an 
explosion that the young lady was borne screaming 
away by the much-enduring nurse. 

It was altogether an uncomfortable dinner, and 
Polly was very glad when it was over. They all 
went about their own affairs; and, after doing the 
honors of the house. Fan was called to the dress- 
maker, leaving Polly to amuse herself in the great 
drawing-room. 

Polly was glad to be alone for a few minutes; 
and, having examined all the pretty things about 
her, began to walk up and down over the soft, 
flowery carpet, humming to herself, as the daylight 
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faded, and only the ruddy glow of the fire filled the 
room. 

Presently Madam came slowly in, and sat down 
in her armchair, saying: "That's a fine old tune; 
sing it to me, my dear. I haven't heard it this 
many a day." 

Polly didn't like to sing before strangers, for she 
had no teaching but such as her busy mother could 
give her; but she had been taught the utmost re- 
spect for old people, and having no reason for refus- 
ing, she directly went to the piano and did as she 
was bid. 

"That's the sort of music it's a pleasure to hear. 
Sing some more, dear," said Madam, in her gentle 
way, when she had done. 

Pleased with this praise, Polly sang away in a 
fresh little voice that went straight to the listener's 
heart and nestled there. The sweet old tunes that 
one is never tired of were all Polly's store. The 
more she sung, the better she did it; and when she 
wound up with "A Health to King Charlie," the 
room quite rung with the stirring music made by 
the big piano and the little maid. 

"That's a jolly tune ! Sing it again, please," cried 
Tom's voice; and there was Tom's red head bobbing 
up over the high back of the chair where he had 
hidden himself. 

It gave Polly quite a turn, for she thought no 
one was hearing her but the old lady dozing by the 
fire. "I can't sing any more; I'm tired," she said, 
and walked away to Madam in the other room. The 
red head vanished like a meteor, for Polly's tone had 
been decidedly cool. 
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The old lady put out her hand, and, drawing 
Polly to her knee, looked into her face with such 
kind eyes that Polly forgot the impressive cap, and 
smiled at her confidently; for she saw that her 
simple music had pleased her listener, and she felt 
glad to know it. 

"You must not mind my staring,, dear," said 
Madam, softly pinching her rosy cheek; "I haven't 
seen a little girl for so long, it does my old eyes 
good to look at you." Polly thought that a very 
odd speech, and couldn't help saying: ''Aren't Fan 
and Maud little girls, too?" 

"Oh, dear, no! not what I call little girls. Fan 
has been a young lady this two years, and Maud is a 
spoiled baby. Your mother's a very sensible woman, 
my child." 

"What a queer old lady!" thought Polly; but 
she said "Yes'm" respectfully, and looked at the 
fire. "You don't understand what I mean, do you?" 
asked Madam, still holding her by the chin. "No'm ; 
not quite." 

"Well, dear, I'll tell you. In my day, children of 
fourteen and fifteen didn't dress in the height of the 
fashion ; go to parties as nearly like those of grown 
people as it is possible to make them ; lead idle, 
giddy, unhealthy lives, and get worn out at twenty. 
We were little folks till- eighteen or so; worked and 
studied, dressed and played, like children; honored 
our parents; and our days were much longer in the 
land than now, it seems to me." 

The old lady appeared to forget PoUy at the end 
of her speech, for she sat patting the plump little 
hand that lay in her own, and looking up at a faded 
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picture of an old gentleman with a ruffled shirt and 
a queue. 

"Was he your father, Madana?" asked Polly. 

"Yes, my dear ; my honored father. I did up his 
frills to the day of his death ; and the first money I 
ever earned was five dollars which he offered as a 
prize to whichever of his six girls would lay the 
handsomest dam in his silk stockings." 

"How proud you must have been!" cried Polly, 
leaning on the old lady's knee with an interested 
face. 

"Yes; and we all learned to make bread, and 
cook, and wore little chintz gowns, and were as gay 
and hearty as kittens. All lived to be grandmothers ; 
and Tm the last — seventy next birthday, my dear, 
and not worn out yet ; though daughter Shaw is an 
invalid at forty." 

"That's the way I was brought up, and that's why 
Fan calls me old-fashioned, I suppose. Tell more 
about your papa, please; I like it," said Polly. 

"Say * father.' We never called him papa ; and if 
one of my brothers had addressed him as 'governor,' 
as boys now do, I really think he'd have him cut off 
with a shilling." 

ftp' petite, any strong desire. me^tdor, any appearance in the atmos- 

chlntz, cotton clotti printed with phere. 

flowers. queue, (kll), a tail-like appendage of hair. 



Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 

For ye are the living poems. 
And all the rest are dead. 

— H. W. Longfellow. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE. 

*'Now, uncle," said Harry, who was a favorite 
with the old gentleman, "can you tell me how you 
put a candle out?" 

"Put an extinguisher on it." 

"Oh, but I mean you cut off its supply of oxy- 
gen," said Master Harry. 

"Cut off its what?" 

"He means the name of a gas," observed Mrs. 
Wilkenson. "He reads a great deal about chemis- 
try, and he has lately finished reading Professor 
Faraday's lectures on the chemical history of a 
candle." 

"Now, you, sir," said Uncle Bagges, "come here 
to me and tell me what you have to say about this 
strange history of a candle." 

"Let us get a wax candle then, uncle; there's 
one on the mantle-shelf ; let me light it. 

"Now, uncle," continued Harry, having drawn his 
chair to the side of Mr. Bagges, "we have got our 
candle burning. Look down on the top of it. See, 
it is a little cup full of melted wax. The heat of 
the flame has melted the wax just round the wick. 
The cold air keeps the outside wax hard, so that 
makes a rim. The melted wax in the little cup goes 
up through the wick to be burned, just as oil rises 
in the wick of a lamp. What do you think makes 
it go up, uncle?" 

"Why — why, the flame draws it up, doesn't it?" 

"Not exactly, uncle. It goes up through little 
tiny passages in the cotton wick, because in very, 
very small channels, or pipes, or pores, liquids obey 
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a law which forces them to rise. Now, I'll blow 
the candle oat. Look at the smoke rising from the 
wick. I hold a little bit of lighted paper in the 
smoke so as not to touch the wick. But see, for 
all that, the candle lights again! So this experi- 
ment shows that the melted wax rising through the 
wick is turned into vapor, and the vapor bums. The 
heat of the burning vapor keeps on melting wax, 
and that, too, ascends within the flame, and is turned 
into vapor and burned; and so on till the wax is 
all used up and the candle is gone. So the flame 
is the last of the candle ; and the candle seems to go 
through the flame into nothing, although it doesn't, 
but turns into several gases, isn't it curious, aa 
Professor Faraday says, that the candle should look 
so splendid in going away? 

'*But," proceeded Harry, "there is more in the 
candle flame than the gas that comes out of the 
candle. You know a candle won't bum without air. 
There must always be air around the gas touching 
it, as it were, to make it bum. If a candle hasn't 
enough of air it goes out, or bums faintly, so that 
some of the vapor inside the flame comes out through 
it in the form of smoke, and that is the reason why 
a candle smokes. 

''What should you say now," continued Harry, 
"if I were to tell you that the smoke that comes 
out of the candle is the very thing that makes a 
candle bum with a bright light? Yes; a candle 
shines by consuming its own smoke. The smoke of 
a candle is a smaU cloud of dust; and the little 
grains of dust are bits of charcoal, or carbon, as 
chemists caU it. The carbon grains are burned the 
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momeirt they are made ; and they are formed in the 
case of flame itself, where the strongest heat is. 
The great heat separates them from the gas which 
comes from the melted wax; and as soon as they 
touch the air on the outside of the thin case of 
flame they bum." 

'*Can you tell me why the little bits of carbon 
make the flame bright?" asked the uncle. 

"Because they are pieces of solid matter," an- 
swered Harry. "To make a flame shine, there must 
always be some solid, or at least dense, matter in it. 
Some gases and other things that bum with a flame 
you can hardly see, bum brightly when something 
solid is put into them. The flame of the candle 
looks flat to us, but if you were to put a laflip-glass 
over it, so as to shelter it from the draught, you 
would see that the flame is round and tapering to 
a point. You know that hot air always rises, and 
that is why smoke is taken up a chimney. 

"What do you think is in the middle of the 
candle flame?" 

"I should say flre," replied Uncle Bagges. 

"No. The flame is hollow. It doesn't touch the 
wick. Inside of it is the vapor I told you of just 
now. If you put one end of a bent pipe into the 
middle of the flame, and let the other end of the 
pipe dip into a warm bottle, the vapor or gas from 
the candle will mix with the air there; and if you 
were to set flre to the mixture of gas from the 
candle and air in the bottle, it would go off with 
a bang." 

"I wish you'd do that, Harry," said Master Tom, 
the younger brother of the juvenile lecturer. 
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"I haven't the proper things," answered Harry. 
"Well, uncle, the flame of the candle is a little 
shining case, with gas in the inside of it and air on 
the outside, so that the case of flame is between the 
air and the gas. The gas keeps going into the flame 
to bum ; and when the candle bums properly, none 
of the gas ever passes out through the flame, and 
none of the air ever gets in through the flame to 
the gas. The greatest heat of the candle is in this 
hollow case of flame." 

"Hollow case of flame?" repeated Mr. Bagges. 
"I should never have thought a candle flame formed 
in such a shape." 

"I can show you that it is," said Harry. "I 
take this piece of white paper, look, and hold it a 
second or two over the candle flame, keeping the 
flame very steady. Now, I'll rub off the black of 
the smoke, and — there — you flnd that the paper is 
scorched in the shape of a circle." 

Mr. Bagges declared himself greatly pleased with 
his young nephew's knowledge of science, and prom- 
ised Harry a set of the best-made apparatus used 
in the study of the science of chemistry. 



&p' p& ra' t&s, machinery. £x tl^' gnlsh 8r, that which destroys or 

«5n sum' Ing:, wasti&g; burning np. causes anything to die. 

Ju' v6 uHe, youtliful. 



Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and 

sunset, two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond 

minutes. No reward is offered, for they are gone 

forever. 

— HoRACB Mann. 
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THE PILGRIM'S VISION. 

OLIVEB WENDELL HOLMES. 

I saw in the naked forest 

Our scattered remnant cast, 
A screen of shivering branches 

Between them and the blast; 
The snow was falling round them, 

The dying fell as fast; 
I looked to see them perish, 

When lo ! the vision passed. 

Again mine eyes were opened; — 

The feeble had waxed strong. 
The babes had grown to sturdy men, 

The remnant was a throng; 
By shadowed lake and winding stream, 

And all the shores along. 
The howling demons quaked to hear 

The Christian's godly song. 

They slept, the village fathers. 

By river, lake, and shore. 
When far a-down the steep of Time 

The vision rose once more: 
I saw along the winter snow 

A spectral column pour, 
And high above their broken ranks 

A tattered flag they bore. 

Their leader rode before them. 
Of bearing calm and high. 
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The light of heaven's own kindling 
Throned in his awful eye ; 

These were a nation's champions 
Her dread appeal to try. 

God for the right ! I faltered, 
And lo! the train passed by. 

Once more — the strife is ended, 

The solemn issue tried, 
The Lord of Hosts, his mighty arm 

Has helped our Israel's side ; 
Gray stone and grassy hillock 

Tell where our martyrs died. 
But peaceful smiles the harvest, 

And stainless flows the tide. 

A crash, as when some swollen cloud 

Cracks o'er the tangled trees I 
With side to side and spar to spar. 

Whose smoking decks are these? 
I know St. George's blood-red cross, 

Thou Mistress of the Seas, 
But what is she whose streaming bars 

Roll out before the breeze? 

Ah, well her iron ribs are knit. 

Whose thunders strive to quell 
The bellowing throats, the blazing lips. 

That pealed the Armada's knell! 
The mist was cleared — a wreath of stars 

Rose o'er the crimsoned swell. 
And, wavering from its haughty peak, 

The cross of England fell I 
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trembling Faith! though dark the mom 
A heavenly torch is thine ; 

While feebler races melt away, 

And paler orbs decline, 
Still shall the fiery pillar's ray 

Along thy pathway shine, 
To light the chosen tribe that sought 

This Western Palestine! 

1 see the living tide roll on ; 

It crowns with flaming towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, 

The Spaniard's '4and of flowers"! 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge 

That parts the northern showers ; 
From eastern rock to sunset wave 

The continent is ours ! 

de' mAn, an evil epirit. drb, a globe. sp&e' tral, ghostly. 



TO A WATERFOWL. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Whither, midst fallen dew. 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day. 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou purstie 

Thy solitary way? 

Note: The treatment given with this poem is designed as indicative of the kind 
of study that should be given to all poetry. 

Pupils should be required to write out similar notes on other poems, stanza by 
stanza. Such a practice will lead to the perception of new merits and beauties, which 
might otherwise escape their notice. 

A discussion of the sentiment and expression of a poem by the class will tend to 
promote both the understanding and the appreciation of it and of poetry in general. 
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Would you say whither, midst, dost, thy, in ordinary conversation 
or in prose? Or do you consider the words peculiar to poetry or to 
sacred writing? 

What in the first line indicates the time of day? 

What in the second line? 

What in the third line indicates the position of the flying fowl? 

Is it high or low? Distant or near? Is the bird alone? 

What is the color of the sky? 

The author furnishes by indirection in this stanza the essentials 
for a mental picture: A lone fowl, high in air, Just at nightfall, 
flying far away, across a western sky which glows with the splendor 
of sunset. 

The stanza is an elaboration by the poet, beautified and orna- 
mented, of the simple prose question — WTiere do you got 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along. 

This stanza is an elaboration of the simple statement— TA^/iWc^er 
can not harm you. 

The poet is leading up to something and is establishing his con- 
ditions preparatory. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 
Or where the rocky billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean-side? 

This is an elaboration of the question — Do you seek the edge of a 
lake J or a river, or of the ocean? The stanza is a further leading up, 
and a 'further condition for what the poet means to say. 

Seek St is a poetic word; so is rmrge. What are the prose forms 
of these words? How would you write "or marge of river wide" 
in prose? In poetry the elements of a sentence may be changed from 
their natural order to meet the needs of rhythm and rhyme. It is 
for this reason that wide follows river instead of preceding it. 

Can you see a "plashy brink of a weedy lake" in your mind? 
or a "marge of river wide"? What is meant by rocky billoiDS and 
<^i(tfed ocean-side? 
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There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 

Here the poet makes the statement which he has been preparing 
for; namely. That Ood protects and guides the fowl. Notice how 
beautifully he says it. Why is P&wer spelled with capital P? 

What coast? 

Bvt not last. No ; not lost, since that Power teaches the bird its way. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At this far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 

Tou are tired, hut do not light, is the substance of this stanza in 
prose. The poet does not say that the bird is tired, but lets it be 
inferred from the statement, "All day thy wings have fanned the 
atmosphere." 

He alludes to two conditions of the air well understood by scien- 
tists — that at a height the air is cold and thin. Not only is it 
uncomfortably cold, but its thinness makes it harder to fly in than 
the air nearer to the ground. 

"Though the dark night is near." Waterfowl fly by night as 
well as by day. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 

Soon o'er thy sheltered nest. 

The waterfowl are migratory. They spend the summer in the 
north, and fly to the south, to the warm weather of the tropics, when 
the cold season comes. 
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Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given; 

And shall not soon depart. 

As Holmes in "The Chambered Nautilus" finds a moral and a 
lesson in the shell, so Bryant learns a lesson from the flight of the 
waterfowl, which he states in the next stanza. 

How would you render thou'rt, and TuUh, and luMt in prose? 

He who, from zone to zone. 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight. 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 

Who is Het 

Certain here means unerring. 

"In the long way that I must tread alone." The way that each 
must walk when death starts us on our final journey. 

& bj^ss', a bottomless depth. n IXm' It & ble, boundless. 

d l&b' 6 TB/ tion, the act of producing In' dl rS-e' tion, oblique course or means. 

with labor. mP grk t6 rj^, roving; wandering. 

fowl' Sr, a sportsman who pursues wild ptlr sue', to follow eagerly. 

fowl. sAl' I tft r j^, alone. 



A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 

JEAN INGELOW. 

Shipwreck and death that high, lonely rock — the 
dread and scourge of the bay — had often caused. 
There it stood, right opposite the harbor, oflP the coast 
of one of the Orkney Islands, yielding no food nor 
shelter for beast or bird. 

Fifty years ago there lived on the island a young 
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girl in a cottage with her father, and they loved each 
other very tenderly. One wild night in March, while 
the father was away in his fisherman's boat, the 
daughter sat at her spinning-wheel in their cabin, 
awaiting his return. In vain she looked out on the 
dark driving clouds, and listened, trembling, to the 
wind and the sea. 

The morning light dawned at last. One boat that 
should have been riding on the troubled waves was 
missing — her father's boat. It had struck against 
the "Lonely Rock" and gone down. Half a mile 
from the cottage her father's body was washed up 
on the shore. 

In her deep soitow this fisherman's orphan did not 
think of herself alone. She was scarcely more than 
a child, humble, poor, and weak ; yet she said in her 
heart that, while she lived, no more boats should be 
lost upon the "Lonely Rock," if a light shining 
through her window could guide them safely into 
the harbor. 

And so, after watching by the body of her father, 
according to the custom of her people, until it was 
buried, she lay down and slept through the day ; but 
when night fell she arose and lighted a candle, 
placed it in the window of her cottage, so that it 
might be seen by any fisherman coming from the sea, 
and guide him safely into harbor. She sat by the 
candle all night, and trimmed it, and spun ; but when 
the day dawned she went to bed and slept. 

As many hanks as she had spun before for her 
daily bread, she spun now, and one over, to buy 
her nightly candle ; and from that time on, for fifty 
years, through youth, maturity, and old age, she 
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turned night into day; and in the snow-storms of 
winter, through driving mists, deceptive moonlight, 
and solemn darkness, that northern harbor was never 
once without the light of her candle. 

How many lives she saved by this candle, and 
how many meals she won by it for the starving 
families of the boatmen, it is' impossible to say. 
How many dark nights the fishermen, depending on 
it, have gone forth, can not now be told. 

There it stood, regular as a lighthouse, steady as 
constant care could make it. Always brighter when 
daylight waned, the fishermen had only to keep it 
constantly in view and they were safe; there was 
but one thing to intercept it, and that was the 
rock. However far they might have gone out to 
the sea, they had only to bear down for that lighted 
window, and they were sure of a safe entrance to 
the harbor. 

What did the boatmen and boatmen's wives think 
of that unparalleled charitable task ? Did they pay 
the woman ? No, they were very poor ; but poor or 
rich, they would know better than to suppose that 
mere coin could pay her. 

Did they thank her? No. Perhaps they thought 
that thanks of theirs would be inadequate to express 
their gratitude; or, perhaps, long years had made 
the lighted casement so familiar that they looked 
upon it as a matter of course, and forgot for the 
time the patient watcher within. 

Sometimes the fishermen put fish on her threshold 
and set a child to watch it for her till she waked ; 
sometimes their wives stole into her cottage, when 
she was getting old, and spun a hank or two of 
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thread for her while she slumbered ; and they taught 
their children to pass her hut quietly, and not to 
sing or shout before her door, lest they should dis- 
turb her. That was all. Their thanks were not 
looked for — scarcely supposed to be due. Their 
grateful deeds were more than she expected and as 
much as she desired. God took care of the rest. 



THE YELLOW VIOLET. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BEYANT. 

When beechen buds begin to swell, 

And woods the bluebird's warble know, 

The yellow violet's modest bell 

Peeps from the last year's leaves below. 

Ere russet fields their green resume. 
Sweet flower, I love, in forest bare. 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the watery mold. 

And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank's edges cold. 

Thy parent sun, who bade thee view 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 

Has bathed thee in his own bright hue, 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip. 
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Yet slight thy fonp, and low thy seat, 
And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 

Unapt the passing view to meet, 

When loftier flowers are flannting nigh. 

Oft, in the snnless April day, 

Thy early smile has stayed my walk. 

Yet midst the gorgeous blooms of May, 
I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 

But when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

I'U not o'erlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright. 



ROBIN TRAITS. 

OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 

If every bird has his vocation, as a poetical French 
writer suggests, that of the American robin must be 
to inspire cheerfulness and contentment in men. His 
joyous "Cheer up ! Cheer up ! Cheery ! Be cheery ! 
Be cheery!" poured out in the early morning from 
the top branch of the highest tree in the neighbor- 
hood, is one of the most stimulating sounds of spring. 

He must be unfeeling, indeed, who can help desert- 
ing his bed and peering through blinds till he dis- 
covers the charming philosopher, with head erect and 
breast glowing in the dawning light, forgetting the 
cares of life in the ecstasy of song. 
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Besides admonishing others to cheerfulness, the 
robin sets the example. Not only is his cheering 
voice heard the first in the morning and the last at 
night — of the day birds — but no rain is wet enough 
to dampen his spirits. 

In a drizzly, uncomfortable day, when all other 
birds go about their necessary tasks of food-hunting 
in dismal silence, the robin is not a whit less happy 
than when the sun shines ; and his cheery voice rings 
out to comfort not only the inmates of the damp 
little home in the maple, but the owners of water- 
proofs and umbrellas who mope in the house. 

The most delightful study of one summer, not long 
ago, was the daily life, the joys and sorrows, of a 
family of robins, whose pretty castle in the air rested 
on a stout fork of a maple-tree branch near my win- 
dow. Day by day I watched their ways till I learned 
to know them well. 

When I first took my seat near the tree contain- 
ing the nest, I felt like an intruder, which the robin 
plainly considered me to be. He eyed me with the 
greatest suspicion, alighting on the ground in a ter- 
rible flutter, resolved to brave the ogre, yet on the 
alert, and ready for instant flight should anything 
threaten. The moment he touched the ground he 
would lower his head and run with breathless haste 
five or six feet ; then stop, raise his head as pert as a 
daisy, and look sharply at the monster to see whether 
it had moved. 

After convincing himself that all was safe, he 
would turn his eyes downward, and in an instant 
thrust his bill into the soil where the sod was thin, 
throwing up a little shower of earth, and doing this 
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again and again, so vehemently that sometimes he 
was taken oflP his feet by the jerk. 

Then he would drag out a worm, run a few feet 
farther in a panic-stricken way, as though taking 
his life in his hands, again look on the ground and 
again pull out a worm ; all the time in an inconse- 
quent manner, as though he had nothing particular 
on his mind, and merely collected worms by way of 
passing the time. 

So he would go on, never eating a morsel, but 
gathering worms till he had three or four of the 
wriggling creatures hanging from his firm little beak. 
Then he would fly to a low branch, run up a little 
way, take another short flight, and thus having, as 
he plainly intended by this zigzag course, completely 
deceived the observer as to his destination, he would 
slip quietly to the nest and quickly dispose of his 
load. 

In half a minute he was back again, running and 
watching, and digging as before. And this work he 
kept up nearly all day. In silence, too, for noisy 
and talkative as the bird is, he keeps his mouth shut 
when on the ground. In all my watching of robins 
for years, in several places, I scarcely ever heard one 
make a sound when on the ground near a human 
dwelling. 

I was surprised to discover, in my close attention 
to them, that although early to rise, robins are by no 
means early to bed. Long after every feather was 
supposed to be at rest for the night, I would sit out 
and listen to the gossip of robins, the last words, the 
scraps of song — different in every individual robin, 
yet all variations on the theme, "Be cheery" — and 
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often the sharp ''He he he he he!" so like a girl's 
laugh, out of the shadowy depths of the maple. 

One of the most interesting entertainments of the 
summer's later days was to hear the young birds' 
music lesson. In the early morning the father robin 
would place himself in the thickest part of the tree, 
not, as usual, in plain sight on the top, and with his 
pupil near him would begin, ''Cheery! cheery! be 
cheery!" in a loud clear voice; and then would 
follow a feeble, wavering, uncertain attempt to copy 
the song. 

Again papa would chant the first strain, and a 
baby bird would pipe out his funny notes. This 
was kept up till, in a surprisingly short time, after 
much daily practice, both with the copy and without, 
I could hardly tell father from son. 

The baby robin, taken apart from his kind, is an 
interesting study. Before he can fairly balance him- 
self on his uncertain little legs, or lay claim to more 
than the promise of a tail, he displays the brave, 
self-reliant spirit of his race. 

He utters loud, defiant calls, pecks boldly at an 
intruding hand, and stands — as well as he is able — 
staring one full in the face without blinking, assert- 
ing by his attitude and by every bristling feather 
that he is a living being — he too has an "inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," 
and in the depths of your soul you can not gainsay 
him. If you have already, in his helpless infancy, 
made him captive, the blush of shame arises, and you 
involuntarily throw wide the prison doors. 

ch&nt, to sing. o' ^e, a cruel monster. 

S-e' 8t& sj^, enthusiastic delight. aiks pi' cion (shtin), mistmst. 

In al' ien & ble, (yen) not transferable. ve' hd ment Ij^, very ardently. 

In -eAn' sd qnSnt, invalid; inconsistent. vd ea' tion, business. 
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THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 

The most celebrated tea party ever known was 
that which was held in Boston Harbor late one 
evening in December, 1773. There was at that time 
no great nation of the United States, as there is 
now, but between the Atlantic Ocean and the Alle- 
ghany Mountains there were thirteen colonies which 
had been founded by Englishmen, and were still 
under the control of the British government. 

George the Third, the King of England, and some 
of his noblemen had done all that they could to 
oppress the people of these colonies. They had for- 
bidden the colonists sending their own goods to any 
other country than England. They would not allow 
the Americans to cut down pine trees outside of 
inclosed fields, or to manufacture iron goods. They 
had tried in every way to tax the people of this 
country, while at the same time they would not 
allow them to take any part in the making of the 
laws governing the colonies. 

At length a tax was laid on all tea sold to the 
colonies, and several ships were loaded with that 
article and sent from England to the American ports 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. 
But the colonists did not like to be taxed in that 
way, and everywhere they made agreement among 
themselves to drink no more tea until the tax should 
be removed. Not being represented in Parliament, 
they were unwilling to be taxed by Parliament. 

About the first of December one of the three tea 
ships which had been sent to Boston, arrived and 
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anchored in the harbor. A town meeting was held 
in the Old South Meeting-house, at which nearly five 
thousand persons wrere present. It was the largest 
assembly that had ever been known in Boston. All 
the people were opposed to allowing the tea to be 
landed, and by a vote of eyery one at that great 
meeting, it was resolved that it should be sent back 
to England, and that no duty should be paid on it. 

The merchants to whom the tea had been sent, 
and who expected to make some profit out of it, 
promised not to land the cargo, but asked for time 
to consider the matter before sending the ship back 
to England. 

''Is it safe to trust to the promises of these men, 
who by their acts have already shown themselves to 
be the enemies of their country?" asked some one 
in the assembly. 

''Let the ship be guarded until the merchants 
have had time to make up their minds and give an 
answer," said another. 

"I will be one of the guard, myself," said John 
Hancock, "rather than that there shaU be none." 

So it was decided that a party of twenty-five men 
should guard the tea ship during the night, and that 
on no account should the merchants postpone their 
answer longer than till the next morning. 

The next morning the answer of the merchants 
was brought: "It is entirely out of our power to 
send back the teas ; but we are willing to store them 
until we shall receive further directions." 

Further directions from whom ? The British gov- 
ernment ? 

The wrath of the people was now aroused, and 
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the great assembly resolved that it would not dis- 
perse until the matter should be settled. 

In the afternoon both the owner and the master 
of the tea ship came forward and promised that the 
tea should return as it had come, without touching 
land and without paying duty. 

The owners of the two other tea ships, which were 
daily expected, made a like promise. And thus it 
was thought that the whole trouble would be ended. 

When the expected tea ships arrived, they were 
ordered to cast anchor by the side of the first, so 
that one guard might serve for all ; for the people 
did not put entire confidence in the promises of the 
ship owners ; and, besides this, the law would not 
allow the vessels to sail away from Boston with the 
tea on board. 

Another meeting was called, and the owner of the 
first tea ship was persuaded to go to the proper 
officers and ask for a clearance ; but these officers, 
who owed their appointment to the king, flatly re- 
fused to grant a clearance until the cargo of tea 
should be landed. 

On the sixteenth of December seven thousand men 
were present at the town meeting, and every one 
voted that the tea should not be landed. "Having 
put our hands to the plow," said one, ''we must 
not now think of looking back." And there were 
many men in that meeting who thought that they 
foresaw in this conflict the beginning of a trying and 
most terrible struggle with the British government. 

It had been dark for more than an hour. The 
church in which the leaders of the movement were 
sitting was dimly lighted. The owner of the first 
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tea ship entered and announced that not only the 
revenue officers but the Governor had refused to 
allow his ship to leave the harbor. As soon as he 
had finished speaking, Samuel Adams rose and gave 
the word: ''This meeting can do nothing more to 
save the country." 

At that instant a shout was heard on the porch ; 
a yell like an Indian war-whoop answered it from the 
street, and a body of men, forty or fifty in number, 
dressed in the garb of Mohawk Indians, passed by 
the door. Quickly reaching the wharf, they posted 
guards to prevent interruption, went on board the 
three tea ships, and emptied three hundred and forty 
chests of tea — all that could be found — into the 
waters of the bay. 

The people around, as they looked on, were so 
still that the noise of breaking open the tea chests 
was plainly heard. "All things," said John Adams, 
who became afterward the second President of the 
United States, "all things were conducted with great 
order, decency, and perfect submission to govern- 
ment." After the work was done, the town became 
as still and calm as if it had been a holy day of 
rest. The men from the country that very night 
carried back the great news to their villages. 

This was one of the first acts which led to the 
war that gave this country its independence. Only 
a little more than a year afterward, the first battle 
was fought at Lexington, not far from Boston; and 
in less than ten years the colonies had become free 
and independent States. 

•eiir'ffd, load; freight. dis p^rse^ distribute; •catter. 

«18ar^ an^e, permiMion to tall. Ap prfiss', ornsh oat. 

«6ii' f I d0ii9e, tnut; belief. p5tt pSne', defer to a later time. 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 

MBS. HEMAN8. 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stem and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches toss'd; 

The heavy night hung dark, 

The hills and waters o'er. 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted, came; 
Not with the roll of stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame; 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear; 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amid the storm they sang. 

And the stars heard, and the sea; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the freel 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared — 

This was their welcome home! 
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There were men with hoary hair 

Amid that pilgrim band ; 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar — 

Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine! 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod. 
They left unstained what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God. 

aisle (II), a lateral division of a bailding. hoar' f, gray with age. 

an' thSm, a Belection from the Scriptures, 86 rene' Ij^, calmly. 

set to sacred music. shrine, any sacred place. 
Sx'He (Sgz), person banished from his 

country. 
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THE STORM. 

^Adapted from CAarlea Dickens.) 

'^ Don't you think that," I asked the coachman, 
"a very remarkable sky? I don't remember to have 
seen one like it before." 

^'Nor I — not equal to it," he replied. ''That's 
wind, sir. There'll be mischief done at sea, I expect, 
before long." 

It was a murky confusion — here and there blotted 
with flying clouds, tossed up into heaps, suggesting 
greater heights in the clouds than there were depths 
below them. There had been a wind all day, and 
it was rising then with an extraordinary sound. 

But as the night advanced, the clouds closing in 
and densely overspreading the whole sky, then very 
dark, it came on to blow harder and harder. Sweep- 
ing gusts of rain came up before the storm like 
showers of steel; and, at those times, when there 
was any shelter of trees or lee walls to be got, we 
were fain to stop the coach in a sheer impossibility 
of continuing the struggle. 

We came to Norwich very late, having had to 
fight every inch of ground since we were ten miles 
out of London. We found a cluster of people in 
the market-place, who had risen from their beds in 
the night, fearful of falling chimneys. 

Some of the men, congregating in the inn-yard 
while we changed horses, told us of great sheets of 
lead having been ripped oflE a high church-tower 
and flung into a bye street, which they then blocked 
up. Others spoke of country people coming in from 
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neighboring ^dllages, who had seen great trees lying 
torn out of the earth, and whole hayricks scattered 
all about the roads and fields. Still there was no 
abatement in the storm, but it blew harder. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, 
from which this mighty wind was blowing dead on 
shore, its force became more and more terrific. Long 
before we saw the sea, its spray was on our lips, and 
showered salt rain upon us. The water was out over 
miles and miles of the fiat country adjacent to Yar- 
mouth. When we came within sight of the sea, the 
waves on the horizon were like glimpses of another 
shore with towers and buildings. When at last we 
got into Yarmouth the people came out to their 
doors, and gazed with wonder at the mail coach that 
had come through from London on such a night. 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look 
at the sea. Coming near the beach, I saw, not only 
the boatmen, but half the people of the town, lurking 
behind buildings. Some of the men, now and then 
braving the fury of the storm to look away to sea, 
were blown sheer out of their course in trying to get 
back to shelter. 

The tremendous sea itself, in the agitation of the 
blinding wind, the fiying stones and sand, and the 
awful noise, confounded me. As the high watery 
walls came rolling in and, at their highest, tumbled 
into surf, they looked as if the least one would 
engulf the town. As each receding wave swept back 
with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out deep caves 
in the beach. Masses of water shook the beach with 
a booming sound. The clouds fiew fast and thick ; I 
seemed to see a rending and upheaving of all nature. 
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I went back to the inn and tried to go to sleep, 
but in vain. I had not sat five minutes by the 
coflfee-room fire, when the waiter came in to tell me 
that two colliers had gone down, with all hands, a 
few miles away, and that some other vessels had 
been seen laboring hard in the Roads and trying, in 
great distress, to keep off shore. Mercy on them 
and on all other sailors, he said, if we were to have 
another night like last night! 

I went to bed exceedingly weary. For hours I 
lay there, listening to the roaring of the wind. At 
last I fell asleep, and dreamed that, with two friends, 
I was at the siege of some city. The thunder of the 
cannon was so loud and incessant that I could not 
hear something I much desired to hear till I made 
a great effort and awoke. Some one was knocking 
at my door. 

"What's the matter!" I cried. 

"A wreck! Close by! A schooner from Spain 
or Portugal, laden with fruit and wine. It's thought 
she'll go to pieces every moment." 

I dressed myself as quickly as possible and hur- 
ried down to the beach. 

The wind might by this time have lulled a little. 
But the sea, having upon it the additional agitation 
of the whole night, was infinitely more terrific than 
when I had seen it last. Every appearance it had 
then presented bore the expression of being swelled^ 
and the height to which the breakers rose and bore 
one another down, and rolled in, was most appalling. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind 
and waves, and in the crowd, and the unspeakable 
confusion, and my first breathless efforts to stand 
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against the weather, I was so confused that I looked 
out to sea for the wreck, and saw nothing but the 
foaming heads of the great waves. A half-dressed 
boatman, standing next me, pointed with his bare 
arm (a tattooed arrow on it pointing in the same 
direction) to the left. Then I saw the doomed ves- 
sel, close in upon us. 

One mast was broken short oflE, six or eight feet 
from the deck, and lay over the side, entangled in 
a maze of sail and rigging; and all that ruin, as 
the ship rolled, beat the side as if it would stave it 
in. Some efforts were even then being made to cut 
this portion of the wreck away; for as the ship, 
which was broadside on, turned toward us in her 
rolling, I plainly descried her people at work with 
axes, especially one active figure, with long curling 
hair, conspicuous among the rest. But a great cry, 
which was audible even above the wind and water, 
rose from the shore at this moment — the sea, sweep- 
ing over the rolling wreck, made a clean breach, 
and carried men and spars into the boiling surge. 

a^' I ta' tion, earnest discussion, -eSn' grd gat Ing, assembling. 

commotion. Sx tradr' dl nft rj^ (trOr), uncommon. 

bye, aside; near. miirk' j^, gloomy. 

•e5F lier (y3r) , one habitually handling coal. trd mSn' doiis, terrible. 
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BRET HARTE. 

By scattered rocks and turbid waters shifting. 

By furrowed glade and dell, 
To feverish men thy calm, sweet face uplifting, 

Thou stayest them to tell 
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The delicate thought that can not find expression, 

For ruder speech too fair, 
That, like thy i)etals, trembles in possession, 

And scatters in the air. 

The miner pauses in his rugged labor. 

And, leaning on his spade. 
Laughingly calls unto his comrade-neighbor 

To see thy charms displayed; 

But in his eyes a mist unwonted rises, 

And for a moment clear, 
Some sweet home face his foolish thought surprises 

And passes in a tear, — 

Some boyish vision of his Eastern, village. 

Of uneventful toil. 
Where golden harvests followed quiet tillage 

Above a peaceful soil: 

One moment only, for the pick, uplifting, 

Tlirough root and fiber cleaves. 
And on the muddy current slowly drifting. 

Are swept thy bruisM leaves. 

And yet, O poet, in thy homely fashion. 

Thy work thou dost fulfill. 
For on the turbid current of his passion 

Thy face is shining still! 

tni' ft^e, cultivation; fanning. un wont' Sd (wtint), onaccostomed. 

tdr' bid, roiled; not clear. 
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THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 

(June 24, A. D. 1314.) 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Edward the Second, King of England, through 
his shiftless ways, had left the Scottish monarch, 
Robert Bruce, time to win back nearly all Scotland. 
But when Sir Philip Mowbray, governor of Stirling, 
the last Scottish town of importance held by the 
English, sent word that he must soon surrender if 
help were not sent to him, then the English nobles 
declared it would be deathless shame to give up 
Stirling without a struggle. 

Thereupon Edward assembled the largest army 
that an English king had ever commanded. There 
were troops brought from all his dominions. Many 
soldiers came from his French provinces. Many Irish 
and Welsh levies, and nearly all the great English 
noblemen, with their armed followers, were gathered 
together in one vast array, numbering at least one 
hundred thousand men. 

The Scotch forces were not nearly so numerous. 
In fact, Brace's whole army did not much exceed 
thirty thousand men, and these were more poorly 
equipped than were their wealthier English foes. 
But Robert was the ablest general of his time; 
and he had under him experienced officers, and his 
veterans were used to winning victories over superior 
numbers. 

Bruce led his aiiny down to Bannock plain, near 
Stirling. Through this plain ran a brook, or hurn^ 
as a streamlet is called in Scotch. He then caused 
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thousands of holes to be dug in the ground, where 
the English cavalry were likely to ride in charging 
on the Scots. Then the holes were filled up with 
brushwood, and the turf was replaced on the top of 
each little pit. 

When the Scottish army was drawn up for the 
conflict, Bruce sent all the useless servants, cart- 
drivers, and camp followers behind a hill back of 
.the plain. Then, addressing the soldiers, he told 
them of his resolve to conquer or die in the coming 
fray. He reminded them that the independence of 
their beloved country was at stake, and every man 
that did not propose to fight to the last was warned 
to leave the field. 

Next, he dispatched the Earl of Douglas and Sir 
Robert Keith to estimate, as nearly as they could, 
the strength of King Edward's army. They re- 
turned with the information that the English host 
presented a grand and terrible sight. The whole 
country seemed covered with men at arms on horse 
or on foot, while over them thousands of standards, 
banners, and pennons waved, making the most splen- 
did pageant ever seen in Britain. 

The van of the English army now came in sight, 
and a number of King Edward's bravest knights 
drew near to observe the Scottish force. King 
Robert, wearing his gold crown on his helmet, was 
looking over the morrow's battle-field, and riding 
some distance in front of his army. 

In his hand he carried a short battle-ax. One of 
the English noblemen. Sir Henry de Bohun, thought 
he had then and there a good opportunity to kill 
King Robert, and thus win lasting fame for himself. 
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With leveled spear the Englishman galloped furi- 
ously at the king. Robert was on his guard, how- 
ever, and suddenly turned his horse aside, so that 
Sir Henry's spear missed him. But as de Bohun 
was passing, the king brought his battle-ax down on 
the Englishman's head. So terrible was the blow 
that it shattered the knight's iron helmet as if it 
had been a nutshell, and de Bohun fell lifeless from 
his saddle. 

At sunrise next morning the abbot of InchaflEray, 
walking barefoot along the Scottish lines, exhorted 
the men to fight valiantly for their freedom. They 
all kneeled down and prayed to heaven for victory. 
King Edward, noticing them, cried out: ''They 
kneel! they are asking forgiveness ! " "Yes," said a 
baron near by, "but they are asking it from God, 
and not from us." 

The English army then began the battle. The 
archers bent their bows, and sent flight after flight 
of their long, dangerous arrows into the Scottish 
ranks. Many of the Scots were killed, and the 
archers might, as at Falkirk and other battles, have 
decided the day, for English bowmen were then the 
best in the world. 

But Bruce was prepared for them. He had in 
readiness a body of men at arms, well mounted, who, 
at full speed, charged on the archers. As these were 
not armed for a hand to hand fight, hundreds of 
them were cut down, and the rest were thrown into 
wild disorder. 

Edward's heavy cavalry then advanced to break 
the Scottish lines, but on the plain the horses fell 
into the little pits, and the riders, flung to the 
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ground, were unable to rise, weighted as they were 
with their armor. Thereupon the pikemen hastily- 
advanced to their rescue. 

Then, while the battle was raging fiercely, there 
happened a curious event which gave the victory 
to the Scots. Their camp followers had, as we know, 
been stationed behind a height in the rear of the 
army. But when these saw that their masters were 
likely to gain the day, they rushed, with exultant 
cries, oyer the hill and down into the plain, in order 
to share in the triumph and in the spoil. 

The English mistook this disorderly crowd for 
reinforcements for Bruce' s army, and, losing heart, 
began to retreat. Everyone tried to save himself. 
King Edward fled from the field as fast as he could 
ride. A gallant knight. Sir Giles de Argentine, 
escorted his majesty out of the combat. 

No farther, however, would Sir Giles go. "It is 
not my custom," he said, "to flee from an enemy." 
Shouting his war cry of "Argentine! Argentine!" 
he spurred his horse back into the thickest of the 
Scottish ranks and there died fighting. 

The Earl of Douglas, with his clansmen, pursued 
Edward as far as Dunbar. This town was still held 
for the English by the Earl of March. He furnished 
the forlorn king with a sloop, which carried him to 
England. 

Never since has an English army suffered so crush- 
ing a defeat as that of Bannockburn. Hundreds of 
England's great nobles and thirty thousand men at 
arms were left dead upon the field, and thousands 
more were made prisoners. In fact King Edward's 
armed host was utterly destroyed. 
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THE FIEST COTTON GIN. 

HORACE GREELEY. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century, when 
it seemed that the limit of American cotton cultiva- 
tion had been reached, an event occurred which speed- 
ily revolutionized the agriculture of our Southern 
States and the commerce and manufactures of the 
world. This event was Whitney's invention of the 
cotton gin. 

Eli Whitney was graduated from Yale College in 
1792, and shortly afterward engaged as private tutor 
in a family living near Savannah, Ga. When he 
reached his employer's residence, he heard the un- 
pleasant news that another tutor had been engaged 
in his stead. 

Mrs. Greene, widow of tiie famous Eevolutionary 
general, Nathaniel Greene, was then living in Savan- 
nah, and she gave him a home in her family. 

One day Mrs. Greene happened to be engaged in 
embroidering with a tambour. It was so badly con- 
structed that it injured the fabric. Mr. Whitney 
volunteered to make her a better one, on a plan 
wholly new. This work he accomplished, to her 
great delight and that of her children. 

A large party of people from Augusta soon after 
paid Mrs. Greene a visit. Among the topics dis- 
cussed by the men were the depressed state of agri- 
culture and the impossibility of profitably extending 
the cultivation of cotton, on account of the trouble 
and expense incurred in separating the fiber from 
the seed. All the cotton planters present lamented 
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the lack of a macMne to do that work. Mrs. Greene, 
on hearing these representations, said: "Gentlemen, 
apply to my young friend, Mr. Whitney; he can 
make anything in the line of machinery." 

Thereupon she showed them her new tambour 
and several ingenious toys which Mr. Whitney had 
made to please the children. She then introduced 
Whitney himself, extolling his genius and commend- 
ing him to their confidence and friendship. In the 
conversation which ensued, he remarked that he had 
never seen any cotton or cotton seed. He promised 
nothing, and gave but little encouragement, but, next 
day, after examining some cotton containing seed, 
he immediately set to work. 

The tools at hand being but few and rude in 
make, he was forced to become his own tool-maker, 
being compelled even to draw the needed wire. 

Mrs. Greene and a friend, Mr. Miller, were the 
only persons who were allowed to enter his work- 
shop ; in fact, the only ones who clearly knew what 
he was trying to do. His mysterious hammering 
and tinkering in that solitary room were subjects 
of great curiosity and ridicule among the younger 
members of the family. But he did not interfere 
with their merriment, nor did he allow it to hinder 
his enterprise, and before the close of the winter his 
machine was completed. 

Mrs. Greene, too eager to enjoy her young friend's 
triumph, invited to her house a number of leading 
citizens of the State. On the first day of their 
meeting they were conducted to a temporary build- 
ing, erected as a work-room for the machine. With 
astonishment and delight they saw that one man, 
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with Whitney's invention, could separate in a single 
day more cotton from the seed than a hundred men 
could separate by hand in the same time. 

Exaggerated reports of the nature and value of 
the new mechanical device were widely and rapidly 
spread, creating intense excitement. People hastened 
from all quarters to inspect the first cotton gin ever 
made; but as no patent for it had been secured, 
Whitney and his friends deemed it unsafe to exhibit 
the new machine. Angered at having their curiosity 
balked, some unscrupulous persons broke open, one 
night, the building and carried oflf the prize. Before 
Whitney could complete another model and obtain 
a patent, a number of imitations had been made and 
put into operation. Th6se were purposely made dif- 
ferent in some respects from the original, in the 
hope of thus evading all penalty. 

By means of Whitney's remarkable invention the 
annual production of cotton in the United States has 
been augmented from about five thousand bales in 
1793, to eight million bales in 1897. This enormous 
crop is more than half of all the cotton produced 
yearly on the globe. 

ftug/ mSnt ad, enlarged. rid' I -eule, sneer. 

Sx t51' ling, praising. t&m' bour, a small frame for stretching 

In t«r fere', intermeddle. and firmly holding cloth. 

rSv' d In' tion ize, change completely. &n scrn' p1& loiis. unprincipled. 



'Tis a rule of the land that, when travelers meet. 
In highway or by-way, in alley or street. 
On foot or in wagon, by day or by night, 
Each favor the other and turn to the right. 

10 
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FATE. 

BRET HARTE. 

"The sky is clouded, the rocks are bare, 
The spray of the tempest is white in air ; 
The winds are out with the waves at play. 
And I shall not tempt the sea to-day. 

''The trail is narrow, the wood is dim, 
The panther clings to the arching limb ; 
And the lion's whelps are abroad at play, 
And I shall not join in the chase to-day." 

But the ship sailed safely over the sea, 
And the hunters came from the chase in glee ; 
And the town that was builded upon a rock 
Was swallowed up in the earthquake shock. 



A GOOD PRACTICAL JOKE. 

CHARLES READE. 

A certain German nobleman provided his son with 
a tutor, whose duty it was to cultivate the mind and 
morals of the youth. One day as they were taking 
one of their customary walks in the country, they 
came to the edge of a wood, where they observed a 
half -felled tree, and saw lying by it a pair of wooden 
shoes. The day being warm, the workman resting 
from his toil was cooling his feet in a neighboring 
brook. The young nobleman, in a spirit of fun, 
picked up a few small rounded pebbles and said: 
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^Tll put these in the old fellow's shoes and we'll 
enjoy his grimaces when he tries to put them on. It 
will be great fun." 

"WeU," said the tutor, ''I doubt if you wiU get 
much fun out of that. . He must be a poor man ; no 
doubt his lot is a hard one. Would there be fun in 
adding to his troubles by such a petty annoyance ? 
I can't help thinking that if you were to surprise 
him in a different way, say, by putting a little money 
in each shoe, you would enjoy his grimaces better. 
You have plenty of money, you know, more than 
I should allow you if I were your father. What 
do you say? Is it worth trying?" 

The boy, who, though mischievous, was very kind- 
hearted and generous, caught quickly at the pro- 
posal of the tutor, and he slipped a goodly coin into 
each shoe. Then they hid behind a hedge to watch 
the outcome of their innocent prank. They had not 
very long to wait. An elderly man came back to his 
work — hard work it was, too hard for a man of his 
years — and slipped his right foot into his shoe. 

Feeling something hard in the shoe he withdrew 
his foot and looked to see what the object might be, 
when lo, he discovered the coin. A look of puzzled 
amazement came over his sad face, which made the 
two watchers chuckle with amusement. He turned 
the coin over and over in his hand and gazed at it 
in astonishment. As he looked at it he felt with 
his foot for the other shoe and slipped that one on. 
To his great surprise that shoe, too, held a coin. 

Holding up both silver pieces, and staring at them 
in silence, he made a most impressive picture, which 
was by no means lost upon the two beholders. Then 
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suddenly clasping his hands together he fell upon 
his knees and gave thanks for the blessing that had 
come ni)on him. 

As he prayed, the boy and his tutor learned from 
his words that his poor wife was sick and helpless 
at home, and that his orphaned grandchildren were 
suffering for food, while he, old and feeble, was 
striving by heavy toil to earn a crust. The old man 
invoked the blessing of heaven upon the unknown 
but generous soul who had pitied his poverty, the 
kind heart, whosesoever it might be, that could 
thus beat warm in charity and kindness for the 
hungry and the poor. 

"He has gone," said the old man, "without even 
waiting to be thanked. But go where he may, far 
as he may, the earth is not wide enough but that 
the blessing of an old man shall seek him out and 
find him. The blessing of the poor flies fast," he 
cried; "it will overtake him and abide with him to 
the end of his life^ May the charity of God and 
the care of his angels go with him, keep him from 
I)Overty, shield him from sickness, guard him from 
evil, and ever fill his heart with warmth and joy, 
as he has filled mine this day! I'll work no more 
to-day," said the aged laborer. "I'll go home to 
my wife and the children, and they .shall join me in 
calling for blessings upon their kind helper." He 
put on his shoes, shouldered his ax, and departed. 

Then the two watchers in the thicket had a little 
dialogue. "Now I can call this capitally good fun," 
said the tutor, in a voice that was rather shaky. 
"Why, boy, what are you sniveling at?" 

"You are sniveling, too," said the boy. 
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'^Well, then, both of us are sniveling," said the 
tutor. "So, you see, fun may lead to sniveling as 
well as to laughing. Of all the pleasures of life 
those are the most blessed which are expressed by 
tears rather than laughter." 

''Come on I" said the boy. 

"Where next?" asked the tutor. 

" Why, to follow him, to be sure. I want to know 
where they live and who they are. Do you think I 
will let his wife be sick and his grandchildren be 
hungry if I can prevent it? I have learned a new 
kind of fun and I want more of it." 

"My dear boy, I don't for a moment think you 
will. Youth, with a heart like yours, never does 
things by halves." 

So they followed the subject of their joke to his 
home, and the young nobleman, by means of Ms well 
furnished purse, found means to enjoy much more 
of his new-found variety of fun. 

k maze^ mentf overwhelming wonder. ^rl ma^e', a smirk. 
&n noy' an^e, vexation. mis' chid Tofis, hortfol. 

fSUed, caosed to fall. p«t' tj^, trifling. 



"All that glitters is not gold — 
Often have you heard that told: 
Many a man his life has sold. 
But my outside to behold : 
Gilded tombs do worms infold." 

— Shakspbrb. 
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THE KEVENGE. 

(a ballad of the fleet.) — ALFRED TEKN^YSON. 

I. 

At Plores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came flying from 
far away: 

"Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted fifty- 
three!" 

Then spake Lord Thomas Howard: "You know I 
am no coward! 

But I can not meet them here, for my ships are out 
of gear. 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but 
follow quick. 

We are six ships of the line; can we fight with 
fifty-three?" 

II. 

Then said Sir Richard Grenville: "I know you are 

no coward; 
You fiy them for a moment to fight with them again. 
But I've ninety men and more that are lying sick 

ashore. 
I should count myself the coward if I left them, my 

Lord Howard, 
To these men devoid of mercy, these torturers of 

Spain." 

III. 

So Lord Howard passed away with five ships of war 

that day, 
Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer 

heaven ; 
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But Sir Ricliard bore in hand all his sick men from 

the land 
Very carefully and slow, 
Men of Bideford in Devon, 
And we laid them on the ballast down below. 

IV. 

He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship 

and to fight, 
And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard 

came in sight, 
With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather 

bow. 
'^ Shall we fight or shall we fly? 
Good Sir Richard, let us know, 
For to fight is but to die I 
There'll be little of us left by the time the sun is 

set." 
And Sir Richard said again: ''We be all good 

Englishmen. 
Let us fight these dogs of Seville, these barbarous 

sons of evil. 
For I never turned my back upon Spanish sailors 

yet." 

V. 

Sir Richard spoke, and he laughed, and we roared 

a hurrah, and so 
The little "Revenge" ran on sheer into the heart 

of the foe. 
With her hundred fighters on deck and her ninety 

sick below ; 
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For half of their fleet to the right and half to the 

left were seen, 
And the little ''Revenge" ran on thro' 1;he long 

sea-lane between. 

VI. 

Thousands of their soldiers looked down from their 

decks and laughed, 
Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad 

little craft 
Running on and on, till delayed 
By their mountain-like ''San Philip" that, of fifteen 

hundred tons, 
And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning 

tiers of guns, 
Took the breath from our sails, and we stayed. 

VII. 

And while now the great "San Philip" hung above 
us like a cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 

Long and loud. 

Four galleons drew away 

From the Spanish fleet that day. 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the star- 
board lay. 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 

VIII. 

But anon the great "San Philip," she bethought 

herself and went. 
Having that within her bosom that had left her 

ill-content ; 
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And the rest they came aboard us, and they fonght 

ns hand to hand, 
For a dozen times they came with their pikes and 

musketeers, 
And a dozen times we shook them oflf as a dog that 

shakes his ears 
When he leaps from the water to the land. 



IX. 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out far 

over the summer sea. 
But never a moment ceased the fight of the one 

and the fifty-three. 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high- 
built galleons came. 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her 

battle-thunder and flame ; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back 

with her dead and her shame ; 
For some were sunk and many were shattered, and 

so could fight us no more — 
God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the 

world before? 



x. 

For he said, "Fight on! fight on!" 
Tho' his vessel was all but a wreck ; 
And it chanced that, when half of the summer 

night was gone. 
With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the 

deck. 
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But a bullet struck him that was dressing it sud- 
denly dead, 

And himself he was wounded again in the side and 
the head, 

And he said, ^' Fight on! fight on I" 

XI. 

And the night went down, and the sun smiled out 

far over the summer sea, 
And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round 

us all in a ring; 
But they dared not touch us again, for they feared 

that we still could sting. 
So they watched what the end would be. 
And we had not fought them in vain, 
But in perilous plight were we, 
Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 
And half of the rest of us maimed for life 
In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate 

strife ; 
And the sick men down in the hold were most of 

them stark and cold, 
And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the 

powder was all of it spent; 
And the masts and the rigging were lying over the 

side ; 
But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 
"We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 
As may never be fought again ! 
We have won great glory, my men! 
And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore. 
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We die — does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner — sink her, split 

her in twain! 
Pall into the hands of God, not into the hands of 

Spain!" 

XII. 

And the gunner said, ^'Ay, ay," but the seamen 

made reply: 
"We have children, we have wives. 
And the Lord hath spared our lives. 
We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to 

let us go ; 
We shall live to fight again, and to strike another 

blow." 
And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to 

the foe. 

XIII. 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore 

him then. 
Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Eichard 

caught at last, 
And they praised him to his face with their courtly 

foreign grace; 
But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 
''I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant 

man and true; 
I have only done my duty as a man is bound to 

do: 
With a joyful spirit I, Sir Eichard Grenville, die!" 
And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 
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XIV. 

And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant 

and true, 
And had holden the power and glory of Spain so 

cheap, 
That he dared her with one little ship and his 

English few; 
Was he more than a man? He was for aught that 

they knew, 
But they sank his body with honor down into the 

deep. 
And they manned the "Revenge" with a swarthier 

alien crew. 
And away she sailed with her loss and longed for 

her own ; 
When a wind from the lands they had ruined awoke 

from sleep, 
And the water began to heave and the weather 

to moan. 
And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew, 
And a wave like the wave that is raised by an 

earthquake grew, 
Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and 

their masts and their flags. 
And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot- 
shattered navy of Spain, 
And the little ''Revenge" herself went down by 

the island crags 
To be lost evermore in the main. 

b&l' last, that which mahitaiiis upright- mfts kSt eei/, a soldier armed with a 

Dess, steadiness, and secarity. musket. 

gr&P 16 on ((in), sailing vessel of the 16th pin' nA^e, a man-of-war's boat. 

century. 
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AN ICEBERG ASTRAY. 

R. H. DANA. 

At twelve o'clock we went below, and had just 
finished dinner, when the cook put his head down 
the companion-way, and told us to come on deck 
and see the finest sight imaginable. 

"Where away, cook?" asked the first man who 
got up. "On the larboard bow, sir;" and there, 
floating in the ocean, several miles off, lay an im- 
mense irregular mass, its tops and points covered 
with snow, and its center of a deep indigo color. 
This was an iceberg, and one of the largest size, as 
a sailor said, who had been in the Arctic Ocean. 

As far as the eye could reach, the sea in every 
direction was of a deep blue color, the waves run- 
ning high and sparkling in the light. But all eyes 
were attracted toward the immense buoyant island, 
with its cavities and valleys thrown into deep shade, 
and its points and pinnacles glittering in the sun. 

All hands were soon on deck, looking at it, and 
admiring its beauty and its grandeur, of which no 
description can give a just idea. The main mass of 
the huge berg was, as I have said, of an indigo color, 
which, as it grew thin and transparent toward the 
edges and tops, shaded off to the whiteness of snow. 
The base of the ice mountain was incrusted with 
frozen foam. 

The roar of the waves as they dashed upon the 
vast mass and broke into spray; the berg's slow 
motions, as its base rose and sank in the water, and 
its glittering pinnacles nodded against the clouds; 
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the thundering sound of huge portions breaking oflE 
and plunging heavily into the sea, together with the 
iceberg's nearness, which added a slight element of 
fear — all combined to give it a majestic character 
of true sublimity. 

The mountain of ice was in sight all the after- 
noon, and seemed to be drifting slowly northward. 
We kept well away and avoided it, but at sunset 
as we got to the leeward of it, the wind died away, 
so that we lay to, quite near, for the greater part 
of the night. Unfortunately, there was no moon, 
but it was a clear night, and we could plainly mark 
the slow, regular heaving of the dark gigantic mass 
as it moved up and down against the starlit sky. 
Toward morning a strong breeze sprang up, so we 
filled away and left the berg astern, and by daylight 
it was out of sight. 

buoy' ant, having the quality of float- In «riist'«d. coated with . 
ing. pin' n& «le, a lofty peak. 

Im a^ I n& ble, conceivable. sikb llm' 1 1 j^, grandeur. 



Fair and softly goes far. 

The brave man carves out his own fortune; and 
every man is the son of his own works. 

''There is no book so bad," said the bachelor, 
"but something good may be found in it." 

It is a true saying that a man must eat a peck 
of salt with his friend before he knows him. 

—Cervantes. 
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BIRDS OF THE FAR WEST, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

In the spring mornings the rider on the plains wiU 
hear bird songs unknown in the East. The Missouri 
skylark sings while soaring above the great plateaus 
so high in the air that it is impossible to see the 
bird, and this habit of singing while soaring it shares 
with some sparrow-like birds that are often found in 
company with it. 

The white-shouldered lark bunting, in its livery of 
black, has rich, full notes, and as it sings on the 
wing it reminds one of the bobolink. The sweet- 
voiced lark finch also utters its song in the air. These 
birds, and most of the sparrows of the plains, are 
characteristic of this region. 

But many of our birds, especially those found in 
the wooded river bottoms, answer to those of the 
East; only almost each one has some marked point 
of difference from its Eastern representative. 

The bluebird out West is very much of a blue 
bird indeed, for it has no ''earth tinge" on its 
breast at all ; while the indigo bird, on the contrary, 
has gained the ruddy markings that the other has 
lost. The flicker has the shafts of its wing and tail 
quills colored orange instead of yellow. The towhee 
has lost all title to its name, for its only cry is a 
mew like that of a catbird ; while, most wonderful 
of aU, the meadow lark has found a rich, strong 
voice, and is one of the sweetest singers we have. 

Throughout June the thickets and groves about 
the ranch house are loud witiLbkd Tnyaic frOTTl tef/ip 

Teachers' Library 
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dawn till long after sunrise. The thrashers have sung 
all the night through from among the thorn bushes, 
if there has been a moon, or even if there has been 
bright starlight; and before the first glimmer of 
gray the bell-like, silvery songs of the shy wood- 
land thrushes chime in ; while meadow lark, robin, 
bluebird, and song sparrow, together with many 
rarer singers, like the grosbeak, join in swelliug the 
chorus. 

There are some would-be singers whose intention 
is better than their execution. Blackbirds of several 
kinds are plenty round the house and stables, walk- 
ing about with a knowing air, like so many dwarf 
crows ; and now and then a flock of yellowheads 
will mix for a few days with their purple or rusty 
colored brethren. 

The males of these yellow-headed grakles are 
really handsome, their orange and yellow heads con- 
trasting finely with the black of the rest of their 
plumage ; but their voices are discordant to a degree. 
When a flock has done feeding, it will often light 
in straggling order among the trees in front of the 
veranda; and then the males will begin to sing, or 
rather to utter, the most extraordinary collection of 
broken sounds — creakings^ gurglings, hisses, twit- 
ters, and every now and then a liquid note or two. 
It is like an accentuated representation of the noise 
made by a flock of common blackbirds. 

At nightfall the poor-wills begin to utter their 
boding call from the wooded ravines; not "whip- 
poor-will," as in the East, but a call of two syllav 
bles only. These birds often come round the ranch 
house. 
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Late one evening I was sitting motionless on the 
veranda, looking out across the water and watching 
the green and brown of the hill-tops change to 
purple and umber and then fade oflf into shadowy 
gray as the somber darkness deepened. Suddenly a 
poor-will lit on the floor beside me and stayed some 
little time, now and then uttering its mournful cries, 
then ceasing for a few moments as it flitted round 
after insects, and again returning to the same place to 
begin anew. The little owls, too, call to each other 
with tremulous, quavering voices throughout the live- 
long night, as they sit in the creaking trees that 
overhang the roof. Now and then we hear wilder 
voices of the wilderness from animals that in the 
hours of darkness do not fear man. 

a« f^n' tfl at «d, emphasized. grrfi,' kle, blackbird. 

«h&r'&«tlirIs'tIc,adistingaiBhiiigtrait. pl&teau' (tO), table-land. 
dis cdrd' ant, harsh; jarring. r£p' rd s^nt' k tlve, that Which typifies. 

£x d •eu'tlon, carrying into effect. iiin'b8r, brown; dosky. 



JOSEPH AND HIS FATHER. 

iProm the Bible.) 

And it came to pass after these things, that one 
told Joseph, "Behold, thy father is sick;" and he 
took with him his two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. 
And one told Jacob, and said : 

''Behold, thy son Joseph cometh unto thee;" and 
Israel strengthened himself, and sat upon the bed. 
And Jacob said unto Joseph: 

''God Almighty appeared unto me at Luz in the 
land of Canaan, and blessed me, and said unto me, 
'Behold, I will make thee fruitful, and multiply thee, 
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and I will make of thee a multitude of people ; and 
will give this land to thy seed after thee for an ever- 
lasting possession.' And now thy two sons, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, which were bom unto thee in the 
land of Egypt before I came unto thee into Egypt, 
are mine ; as Eeuben and Simeon, they shall be mine. 
And thy issue, which thou begettest after them, 
shall be thine, and shall be called after the name of 
their brethren in their inheritance. And as for me, 
when I came from Padan, Rachel died by me in the 
land of Canaan in the way, when yet there was but 
a little way to come unto Ephrath; and I buried 
her there in the way of Ephrath ; the same is Beth- 
lehem." And Israel beheld Joseph's sons, and said: 

''Who are these?" And Joseph said unto his 
father : 

''They are my sons, whom Grod hath given me in 
this place." And he said: 

"Bring them, I pray thee, unto me, and I will 
bless them." Now the eyes of Israel were dim for 
age, so that he could not see. And he brought them 
near unto him ; and he kissed them, and embraced 
them. And Israel said unto Joseph : 

"I had not thought to see thy face, and, lo, God 
hath shewed me also thy seed." 

And Joseph brought them out from between his 
knees, and he bowed himself with his face to the 
earth. And Joseph took them both, Ephraim in his 
right hand toward Israel's left hand, and Manasseh 
in his left hand toward Israel's right hand, and 
brought them near unto him. And Israel stretched 
out his right hand, and laid it upon Ephraim' s 
head, who was the younger, and his left hand upon 
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Manasseh's head, guiding his hands wittingly; for 
Manasseh was the firstborn. And he blessed Joseph, 
and said: 

"Grod, before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac 
did walk, the God which fed me all my life long 
unto this day, the Angel which redeemed me from 
aU evil, bless the lads ; and let my name be named 
on them, and the name of my fathers Abraham and 
Isaac; and let them grow into a multitude in the 
midst of the earth." And when Joseph saw that 
his father laid his right hand upon the head of 
Ephraim, it displeased him; and he held up his 
father's hand, to remove it from Ephraim' s head 
unto Manasseh's head. And Joseph said unto his 
father : 

^'Not so, my father, for this is the firstborn; put 
thy right hand upon his head." And his father 
refused and said: 

^'I know it, my son, I know it; he also shall 
become a people, and he also shall be great ; but 
truly his younger brother shall be greater than he, 
and his seed shall become a multitude of nations." 
And he blessed them that day, saying, ^'In thee 
shall Israel bless, saying, God make thee as Eph- 
raim and as Manasseh"; and he set Ephraim before 
Manasseh. And Israel said unto Joseph, '^ Behold, 
I die; but God shall be with you, and bring you 
again unto the land of your fathers. Moreover I 
have given to thee one portion above thy brethren, 
which I took out of the hand of the Amorite with 
my sword and with my bow." 

And Jacob called unto his sons and blessed them ; 
every one according to his blessing he blessed them. 
And he charged them, and said unto them : 
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'' I am to be gathered unto my people. Bury me 
with my fathers in the cave that is id the field of 
Ephron the Hittite, in the cave that is in the field 
of Machpelah, which is before Mamre, in the land 
of Canaan, which Abraham bought with the field of 
Ephron the Hittite for a possession of a burying 
place. There they buried Abraham and Sarah his 
wife ; there they buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife ; 
and there I buried Leah. The purchase of the field 
and of the cave that is therein was from the chil- 
dren of Heth." 

And when Jacob had made an end of command- 
ing his sons, he gathered up his feet iato the bed, 
and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto 
his people. 

And Joseph fell upon his father's face, and wept 
upon him, and kissed him. And Joseph commanded 
his servants the physicians to embalm his father ; 
and the physicians embalmed Israel. And forty days 
were fulfilled for him ; for so are fulfilled the days 
of those which are embalmed ; and the Egyptians 
mourned for him threescore and ten days. And 
when the days of his mourning were past, Joseph 
spake unto the house of Pharaoh, saying: 

''If now I have found grace in your eyes, speak, 
I pray you, in the ears of Pharaoh, saying, 'My 
father made me swear, saying, "Lo, I die: in my 
grave which I have digged for me in the land of 
Canaan, there shalt thou bury me." Now, therefore, 
let me go up, I pray thee, and bury my father, and 
I will come again.' " And Pharaoh said: 

"Go up and bury thy father, according as he 
made thee swear." And Joseph went up to bury his 
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father; and with him went up all the servants of 
Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the elders 
of the land of Egypt. And all the house of Joseph, 
and his brethren, and his father's house; only their 
little ones, and their flocks, and their herds, they 
left in the land of Groshen. And there went up with 
him both chariots and horsemen: and it was a very 
great company. And they came to the threshing- 
floor of Atad, which is beyond Jordan, and there 
they mourned with a great and very sore lamenta- 
tion ; and he made a mourning for his father seven 
days. And when the inhabitants of the land, the 
Canaanites, saw the mourning in the floor of Atad, 
they said, ''This is a grievous mourning to the 
Egyptians;" wherefore the name of it was called 
Abel-mizraim, which is beyond Jordan. And his sons 
did unto him according as he commanded them; 
for his sons carried him into the land of Canaan, 
and buried him in the cave of the field of Mach- 
pelah, which Abraham bought with the field for a 
possession of a burying place of Ephron the Hittite, 
before Mamre. 

And Joseph returned into Egypt, he, and his 
brethren, and all that went up with him to bury 
his father, after he had buried his father. And 
when Joseph's brethren saw that their father was 
dead, they said: 

"Joseph will peradventure hate us, and will cer- 
tainly requite us all the evil which we did unto 
him." And they sent a messenger unto Joseph, 
saying: "Thy father did command before he died, 
saying: 'So shall ye say unto Joseph, "Forgive, 
I pray thee now, the trespass of thy brethren, and 
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their sin; for they did unto thee evil." ' And now, 
we pray thee, forgive the trespass of the servants 
of the God of thy father." And Joseph wept when 
they spake unto him. And his brethren also went 
and fell down before his face ; and they said : 

"Behold, we be thy servants." And Joseph said 
unto them: 

"Pear not; for am I in the place of God? But 
as for you, ye thought evil against me; but God 
meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as it is this 
day, to save much people alive. Now, therefore, fear 
ye not. I will nourish you, and your little ones." 
And he comforted them, and spake kindly unto them. 

And Joseph dwelt in Egypt, he, and his father's 
house ; and Joseph lived an hundred and ten years. 
And Joseph saw Ephraim's children of the third 
generation ; the children also of Machir the son of 
Manasseh were brought up upon Joseph's knees. 

Ca'naan, the Promised Land. mtLl' tl tude, a crowd. 

ch&r'1 6t, a two-wheeled car used by the pfir' &d vfin' ttlre, by chance. 

ancients. Phd,' raSh {W rO), title of sovereigns of 
Am bUlm', to preserve from decay by ancient Egypt. 

means of aromatic oils. rd quite', retaliate; pay. 
In hfir' It anye, a possession which passes 

by descent. 



WHANG, THE MILLER. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Whang, the miller, was naturally avaricious ; no- 
body loved money better than he, or more respected 
those that had it. When people would talk of a 
rich man, in company. Whang would say, "I know 
him very well ; he and I have been long acquainted," 
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but if a poor man was mentioned, Whang had not 
the least knowledge of him. 

Whang, however, with all his eagerness for riches, 
was poor. He had nothing but the profits of his 
mill to support him ; but though these were small, 
they were certain. While it stood, he was sure of 
a living; and his frugality was such that he, every 
day, laid by some money, which he would, at inter- 
vals, count and contemplate with much satisfaction. 

Yet still his acquisitions were not equal to his 
desires ; he found himself only above want, whereas 
he desired to be possessed of affluence. One day, as 
he was indulging these wishes, he was informed that 
a neighbor of his had found a pot of money under- 
ground, having dreamed of its place three nights in 
succession. 

These tidings were daggers to the heart of poor 
Whang. ''Here I am," said he, ''toiling and moil- 
ing from morning till night for a few paltry far- 
things, while neighbor Thanks goes quietly to bed 
and dreams himself into thousands before morning. 
Oh, that I could dream like him ! With what pleas- 
ure would I dig round the pan ! How slyly would 
I carry it home! And then, oh! the pleasure of 
thrusting one's hands into a heap of gold up to, the 
very elbows!" 

Such reflections served only to make the miller 
unhappy. He discontinued his former industry ; he 
was disgusted with small gains, and his customers 
began to forsake him. Every day he repeated the 
wish of finding a pan of gold, and every night laid 
himself down in order to dream. Fortune, that was 
for a long time unkind, at last, however, seemed to 
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smile upon his distress, and indulged him with the 
wished-for vision. 

He dreamed that beneath a certain part of the 
foundation of his mill there was concealed a mon- 
strous pan of gold and diamonds, buried deep in 
the ground, and covered with a large flat stone. He 
said nothing about his dream, but lived in feverish 
hopes of having the vision repeated the two succeed- 
ing nights, by which he should be certain that it 
was true. His wishes were answered ; he dreamed 
of the same pan of money in the very same place. 

Now, therefore, it was past a doubt that the 
treasure was there. So getting up early the third 
morning, he repaired alone, with a mattock in his 
hand, to the mill, and began to dig under that part 
of the wall beneath which the vision indicated that 
the pan was buried. The first omen of success that 
he met with was a broken ring. Digging still deeper, 
he turned up a house-tile, quite new and entire. 

He now felt certain that fortune was almost within 
his grasp. As the tile was quite new, he reasoned 
that it must have been taken directly from the tile 
yard and buried as a mark, indicating the nearness 
of the concealed treasure. It was with a wildly 
beating heart that he redoubled his efforts, but for 
two or three hours his mattock upturned nothing 
save earth and pebbles. 

At last, after much digging, he came to a broad 
flat stone; but then it was so large that it was 
beyond his strength to remove it. ''TherCj^^ cried 
he in raptures to himself, ''there it is! under this 
stone there is room for a very large pan of dia- 
monds indeed. I must go home to my wife and 
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tell her the whole affair, and get her to assist me 
in lifting this heavy stone." Away, -therefore, he 
hurried to the house and acquainted his wife with 
their good fortune. 

Her raptures on that golden occasion may easily 
be imagined. But these transports, however, did not 
allay her eagerness to know the precise sum. Re- 
turning together to the place where Whang had been 
digging, there they found — not, indeed, the expected 
treasure, but the mill, their only support, undermined 
and fallen! 



JOHN HANCOCK. 

FREEMAN HUNT. 

There are very few names upon the pages of 
American history more worthy of national honor 
and veneration than the name of John Hancock. 
His memory should be the pride of all American 
merchants, for he was one of them; and among the 
many distinguished men of his time there was none 
more outspoken, more able, or more patriotic. 

He was bom in Quincy, Mass., in 1737, and at 
the age of seventeen he was graduated from Harvard 
College. When he was twenty-seven his uncle died, 
leaving him a larger fortune than was possessed by 
any other person in the province. 

Hancock's character was not of ordinary mold. 
His was a noble nature, one that sympathized with 
all grades of men. His love of liberty was enthusi- 
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astic, and he expressed it in language bold, eloquent, 
and convincing. 

In 1766 he was elected to the Legislature. There, 
side by side with Adams and Otis, he stood, the un- 
flinching champion of popular rights. His readiness 
and power in debate, and the charm of his manners, 
combined with a personal independence, which even 
his enemies admired, soon put him at the head of 
an influential party. 

He placed himself beyond the pale of royal par- 
don by taking part in the popular demonstrations 
of indignation aroused by the ''Boston massacre." 
That butchery was the first of a series of murderous 
acts by King Greorge's troops — the acts that finally 
drove our forefathers to take up arms in defense of 
their lives and liberties. 

Hancock delivered a eulogium on the martyred 
patriots. The murder of the unoffending citizens by 
British soldiers was severely denounced. The in- 
justice shown by Great Britain toward the colonies, 
the character of her mercenary troops, and their 
cruelties and infamies, were condemned with a cour- 
age that gave deep offense to the British authorities, 
civil as well as military. 

Such open censure was sure to bring vengeance 
upon the bold orator, but he feared it not. To him 
personal danger was nothing when the good of a 
suffering people was to be considered. Though well 
aware that his large business interests would be 
wrecked, in the event of war between Great Britain 
and the colonies, he preferred freedom and poverty 
to wealth and political bondage. 

Not long afterward the Government decided to 
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throw Hancock and Adams into prison. To capture 
them was one of the objects of the expedition to 
Concord in April, 1775. When the British troops 
marched into the village of Lexington, Hancock and 
Adams were there secreted, and as the house which 
formed their asylum was entered in front by the sol- 
diers, the hunted patriots escaped by the rear door. 
From that time forth, we find both of them pro- 
scribed, tracked, and outlawed. 

In 1775 Hancock, the arch and dangerous rebel, 
as he was called, was appointed a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, and that body conferred upon 
him its highest honor. He was immediately chosen 
President by a unanimous vote. 

The distinguished position which he occupied, im- 
posing on him responsibilities of the most arduous 
character, could not have been more wisely and hon- 
orably filled by any other member of that assem- 
blage of eminent men. 

• After having occupied the presidential chair for 
two years and a half of the darkest period of our 
revolutionary struggle, he was compelled, by severe 
bodily infirmities, to resign. 

In 1780 he was elected Governor of Massachusetts, 
being the first one under the new constitution ; and, 
except for an interval of two years, he was annually 
reelected to that office until his death in 1793. 

He was Grovemor when, in 1787, the safety of 
Massachusetts was threatened by a powerful faction, 
composed of men dissatisfied with the Union, many 
of whom demanded that all debts should be swept 
away, and that an equal distribution of property 
should be made as a just reward for the dangers 
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and toils they had undergone during the war. The 
measures which he adopted to suppress the outbreak 
were prompt and efficacious. 

Hancock was appointed president of the conven- 
tion which met in Massachusetts to deliberate upon 
that State's acceptance of the Federal Constitution. 
It was owing largely to his efforts in favor of the 
Constitution that it was adopted. He saw that it 
would bind together the States, and would vastly in- 
crease their power and prosperity. 

His death was mourned as a great national loss. 
All parties united in praising the first signer of the 
Declaration of Independence — the statesman and 
patriot who had periled his life and fortune to free 
his native land from British tyranny. 



ttr' dtl oiks, hard to climb; difficult. In firm' I tf (f§nn), feebleness. 

£r fl -ea' clous, effective. mSr' 96 nft r j^» one who is tiired. 

eu lo'^I fim, formal {{raise. vSn'Sr action, awe; reverence. 



THE COYOTE. 

S. L. CLEMENS (MAEK TWAIN). 
{Copyrighted by The American Publishinff Company.) 

The coyote, a creature of the plains, is a long, 
slim, and sorry-looking skeleton, with a gray wolf- 
skin stretched over it, a tolerably bushy tail that 
forever sags down with a despairing expression of 
forsakenness and misery, a furtive and evil eye, and 
a long, sharp face, with slightly lifted lip and ex- 
' posed teeth. 
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He has a general slinking expression all over. 
The coyote is a living, breathing allegory of want. 
He is always hungry. He is always poor, out of 
luck, and friendless. The meanest creatures despise 
him. He is so spiritless and cowardly that, even 
while his exposed teeth are pretending a threat, the 
rest of his face is apologizing for it. And he is so 
homely! so scrawny, and ribby, and coarse-haired, 
and pitiful ! 

When he sees you, he lifts his lip and lets a 
flash of his teeth out, and then turns a little out of 
the course he was pursuing, depresses his head a 
bit, and strikes a long, soft-footed trot through the 
sagebrush, glancing over his shoulder at you, from 
time to time, till he is about out of easy pistol 
range, and then he stops and takes a deliberate sur- 
vey of you. He will trot fifty yards and stop again ; 
another fifty and stop again ; and, finally, the gray 
of his gliding body blends with the gray of the 
sagebrush, and he disappears. 

But if you start a swift-footed dog after him, 
you will enjoy it ever so much — especially if it is 
a dog that has a good opinion of himself, and has 
been brought up to think that he knows something 
about speed. The coyote will go swinging gently off 
on that deceitful trot of his, and every little while 
he will smile a fraudful smile over his shoulder 
that will fill that dog entirely full of encouragement 
and worldly ambition, and make him stretch his 
neck farther to the front, and move his furious legs 
with a yet wilder frenzy, and leave a denser cloud of 
desert sand smoking behind and marking his long 
wake across the level country. 
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All this time the dog is only a short twenty feet 
behind the coyote, and, to save the life of him, he 
can not understand why it is that he can not get 
perceptibly closer ; and he begins to get aggravated, 
and it makes him madder and madder to see how 
gently the coyote glides along, and never pants or 
sweats, or ceases to smile ; and he grows still more 
and more incensed to see how shamefully he has 
been taken in by an entire stranger, and what an 
ignoble swindle that long, calm, soft-footed trot is. 

And next the dog notices that he is getting fagged, 
and that the coyote actually has to slacken speed a 
little, to keep from running away from him. And 
then that town dog is mad in earnest, and he begins 
to strain, and weep, and bark, and paw the sand 
higher than ever, and reach for the coyote with con- 
centrated and desperate energy. 

The "spurt" finds him six feet behind the glid- 
ing enemy, and two miles from his friends. And 
then, in the instant that a wild new hope is lighting 
up his face, the coyote turns and smiles blandly 
upon him once more, and with a something about it 
which seems to say: 

''Well, I shall have to tear myself away from 
you, but — business is business, and it will not do 
for me to be fooling along this way all day." And 
forthwith there is a rushing sound, and the sudden 
splitting of a long crack through the atmosphere, 
and behold that dog is solitary and alone in the • 
midst of a vast solitude. 

It makes his head swim. He stops and looks all 
around ; climbs the nearest sand-mound and gazes 
into the distance; shakes his head reflectively, and 
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then, wit^iout a word, he turns and jogs along back 
to his train, and takes up a humble position under 
the hindmost wagon, and feels unspeakably mean, 
and looks ashamed, and hangs his tail at half-mast 
for a week. And for as much as a year after that, 
whenever there is a great hue and cry after a coyote, 
that dog will merely glance in that direction, with- 
out emotion, and apparently observe to himself, "I 
believe I do not wish any of that pie." 

&g' ^k vat' ed, annoyed. frfiud' f^l, trickish. 

&1' 16 gd rf, an emblem. Ig no' ble, common, 

coy ote (kl' Ot), prairie wolf. pfir 9«p' tl bl j^, vieibly. 



SONG OF MARION'S MEN. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Our band is few, but true and tried, 

Our leader frank and bold ; 
The British soldier trembles 

When Marion's name is told. 
Our fortress is the good green wood. 

Our tent the cypress tree; 
We know the forest round us 

As seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny vines, 

Its glades of reedy grass. 
Its safe and silent islands 

Within the dark morass. 

Woe to the English soldiery 
That little dread us near! 
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On them shall light at midnight 

A strange and sudden fear: 
When waking to their tents on fire 

They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again: 
And they who fly in terror deem 

A mighty host behind, 
And hear the tramp of thousands 

Upon the hollow wind. 

Then sweet the hour that brings release 

From danger and from toil: 
We talk the battle over, 

And share the battle's spoil; 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 

As if a hunt were up. 
And woodland flowers are gathered 

To crown the soldier's cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 

That in the pine top grieves, 
And slumber long and sweetly 

On beds of oaken leaves. 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads — 
The glitter of their rifles, 

The scampering of their steeds. 
'Tis life our fiery barbs to guide 

Across the moonlight plains; 
'Tis life to feel the night- wind 

That lifts their tossing manes. 
A moment in the British camp — 

A moment — and away 
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Back to the pathless forest 
Before the peep of day. 

Grave men there are by broad Santee, 

Grave men with hoary hairs, 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our band 

With kindliest welcoming, 
With smiles like those of summer 

And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty arms, 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton 

Forever from our shore. 

bllrb, the Barbary horse. mo r&ss', marsh. 



UNCLE SANDY'S TEACHINGS. 

HUGH MILLER. 

It is low water in the Firth of Cromarty between 
six and seven o'clock in the evening, and my uncle 
Sandy, in returning from his work at the close of the 
day, used not infrequently to strike down the hill- 
side and spend a quiet hour on the beach. 

I delighted to accompany him on those occasions. 
There are many professors of natural history that 
know less of wild nature than was known by Uncle 
Sandy, and I deemed myself very fortunate to have 
him describe the odd habits of some of the smaller 
marine creatures which we used to meet with in our 
seashore ramblings. 

12 
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He knew every hole and cranny along several 
miles of rocky strand, in which crabs and lobsters 
were accustomed to shelter themselves, and he knew 
also the peculiarities of those creatures. Contrary to 
the view taken by some eminent naturalists, such as 
Agassiz, who hold that the crab — a shellfish of com- 
paratively recent origin — is of higher grade than the 
more ancient lobster, my uncle regarded the lobster as 
much more intelligent than the crab. 

The hole in which the lobster lodges has almost 
always two openings, he used to say, and through one 
of these it sometimes contrives to escape when the 
other is stormed by the fisher ; whereas, the crab is 
usually content, like the rat, devoid of soul, with a 
den having only one entrance. Besides, the crab gets 
so angry, in most cases with his assailant, as to be- 
come more bent on fighting than on escaping, and 
thus loses his life through sheer loss of temper. 

Yet the crab has, he would add, some points of 
intelligence about him, too. When in his dark, nar- 
row recess in the cliif , he gets hold of some luckless 
finger, my uncle would aver that, after the first tre- 
mendous squeeze, the crab alternately relaxes and 
tightens his clutch, to experiment upon what he has 
grasped, seemingly trying to find out whether the 
thing caught has life in it or not. 

The only way to release one's finger, on these try- 
ing occasions, is to let the digit lie passive between 
his nippers, as if it were a bit of stick ; when, appar- 
ently deeming it such, he is sure to let it go. On the 
least attempt to withdraw it, however, he at once 
clinches it firmly, and does not again loosen his grip 
for perhaps half an hour. 
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In dealing with the lobster, you must not depend 
too much on the hold you have of the creature, if 
your hand has grasped only a claw. For a moment 
this will remain passive in your hand ; then you will 
be sensible of a slight tremor in the captured limb, 
and mayhap hear a slight crackle, and, presto ! the 
lobster is straightway oif, like a dart, through the 
deep water hole, and only the claw remains in your 
possession. 

Lobsters do not, however, lose their limbs by cap- 
ture only. They throw them oif also when suddenly 
frightened, without first waiting to consider whether 
the sacrifice of a pair of claws is the best mode of 
escaping the assumed danger. 

On firing a rifle over a lobster just captured, I have 
seen the crustacean, apparently smitten with extreme 
terror, cast off both its great claws, just as a panic- 
struck soldier sometimes throws away his weapons. 

The tract of sea-bottom exposed at ebb tide formed 
an admirable schoolroom for the study of marine 
zoology, and Uncle Sandy made a teacher under 
whom I was not in the least disposed to waste my 
time or thoughts. 

It was he that first brought to my notice the sin- 
gular fact that the soft-bodied shellfish — creatures 
but little firmer in texture than jelly — are really 
among the strongest of all animals. The oyster 
holds together the halves of his shell with a force 
that taxes a man's strength to pry them apart. If 
a boy were as strong in proportion to his weight as 
is an oyster, he could pull down the tallest church. 

Long afterward, when I had learned to detect 
dried-up sea-beds far out of sight of the sea — now 
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amid ancient forest-covered tracts in central England, 
and anon opening to the light on some hillside of the 
limestone region of Scotland — I have felt that I owed 
very much to the instructions of the wise old man ; 
wise because, though he had but little book-learning, 
he could read the great book of nature well. 

Ag' a« sICf noted nataralist. 61^ It, a finger or toe. 

& n5n^ then. p6 «ul l&r^ 1 1 j^ (yftr), individnality. 

h vSr', affirm. z6 51' 6 ^, the study of the animal king- 

•erfts ta' cean (shan), a shellflBh. dom. 



THE LOVELIEST EOSE IN THE WORLD. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

Once there reigned a queen, in whose garden was 
found the most glorious flowers at all seasons and 
from all the lands in the world. This queen loved 
roses especially, and she had growing around the 
palace various kinds of her favorite flower, from the 
wild dog-rose, with its apple-scented green leaves, to 
the most splendid Jacqueminot and Provence roses. 

Roses grew along the walls, wound themselves 
round pillars and window frames, made their way 
into the passages, and crept all along the ceiling of 
the palace entrance hall. 

But care and sorrow dwelt within the splendid 
palace. The queen was veiy ill, and the doctors 
feared that she would die. Various drugs had been 
tried, but alas! none had proved of any avail. 
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''There is still one thing that can save her," said 
the wisest of them. "Bring her the loveliest rose 
in the world, the one which is the symbol of the 
brightest and purest love ; for if that is held before 
her eyes ere they close forever, she will live." 

When the people heard this news, they came, 
young and old, with roses from all parts of the 
kingdom, the loveliest that bloomed in each garden, 
but they were not the right kind. The flower was 
to be brought out of the garden of love ; but what 
rose was it there that expressed the highest and 
purest aifection? 

"No one has till now named the flower," said the 
wise man. "No one has yet pointed out the place 
where it blooms in its splendor. It is not to be 
found among the roses that grow on the grave of 
Winkelried the Swiss, the hero that died for his 
country, though no rose is redder than the blood 
that flows for freedom. Nor is it that wondrous 
flower, to cherish which many a man devotes his 
life — the magic flower of science." 

"I know where it blooms," said a happy mother, 
who came with her pretty child to the bedside of 
the queen. "I know where the loveliest rose in the 
world is found! The rose that is the expression 
of the highest and purest love springs from the 
eyes of my sweet child when it looks at me with 
affection." 

"Lovely is this rose, but there is still a lovelier," 
said the wise man. 

"Yes, a far more beautiful one," said a woman. 
"I saw it on the face of the queen. She had taken 
off her golden crown, and in the long, dreary night 
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she was canying her sick child in her arms ; she 
wept, kissed it, and prayed for her child as a mother 
prays in the Jiour of her anguish." 

''Holy and wonderful in its might is the white 
rose of grief, but it is not the one we seek." 

"No, the loveliest rose of the world I saw at the 
altar of the Lord," said the good old bishop. "A 
young girl stood there. She looked with all the 
purity and love of her young spirit up to heaven: 
that was, it seems to me, the expression of the 
highest and purest love." 

"May she be blessed!" said the wise man, "but 
not one of you has yet named to me the loveliest 
rose in the world." 

Then there came into the room a child, the 
queen's little son. Tears stood in his eyes; he car- 
ried a great open book, and the binding of it was 
velvet, with large silver clasps. 

"Mamma!" cried the little boy, " only hear what 
I have read." 

The child sat by the bedside and read from the 
book of Him who suifered death on the cross to 
save men, and even those who were not yet bom. 

"Greater love there is not!" 

And a roseate hue spread over the cheeks of the 
queen, and her eyes gleamed, for she saw bloom, 
from the leaves of the book, the loveliest of all 
roses, the one red with Christ's blood, that was 
shed for us on the cross. 

"I see it!" she said; "he who beholds this, the 
loveliest rose on earth, shall never die." 
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NATUEE'S PLOWMEN. 

HENEY DRUMMOND. 

When we watch the fanner at work, and think 
that he has to plow, harrow, and fertilize the soil 
before even one good crop can be coaxed out of it, 
we are apt to wonder how nature manages to secure 
her crops. She dispenses with all those means for 
obtaining her. harvests. The world is one vast gar- 
den, bringing forth useful products of the most lux- 
uriant and varied kind, year after year and century 
after century. 

Yet the face of nature is nowhere furrowed by 
the plow. No harrow breaks up the clods, no lime 
and phosphates are strewn upon the fields of un- 
peopled regions, no visible tillage of the soil improves 
the great world's farm. 

Now, in reality, there can not be crop or succes- 
sion of crops without the most thorough agriculture ; 
and, when we look more closely into nature, we dis- 
cover a system of farming of the most surprising 
kind. Nature does all things unobtrusively; and it 
is only now that we are beginning to see the magni- 
tude of those secret agricultural operations of which 
man's most scientific methods of farming are but 
clumsy imitations. 

Man turns the earth's cnist with the plow, throw- 
ing the exhausted soil up and the refreshed soil 
down. Nature stirs the ground by means of natu- 
ral plowmen, who, with equal industry, are busy 
all over the world, inverting the top soU, turning it 
over and over from year to year, only moving it 
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much more slowly and much more thoroughly, grain 
by grain. Before Adam delved the Garden of Eden, 
these untaught farmers were at work in every part of 
the globe, at different seasons and in different ways, 
tilling the world's fields. 

The animal which performs the most important 
work in nature's plowing is the earthworm. On 
every acre of fertile land more than ten tons of 
earth are passed through the bodies of worms and 
brought to the surface annually, and th« whole soil 
of a country must pass through the bodies of earth- 
worms every few years. The smoothness of the 
globe's surface is due mainly to the fact that its 
hillocks have slowly been leveled by these little crea- 
tures — little but useful beyond description. 

There is, however, another claimant for equal hon- 
ors with the worm as an agriculturist of nature. It 
is well known that in tropical countries, like Africa 
and India, the earthworms' work is done only dur- 
ing the rainy reason. The soil, baked hard by the 
burning sun, after the rains have ceased, absolutely 
refuses passage to all such soft-bodied animals. In 
some parts of Central Africa worms are not to be 
found at all. 

Now, as plowing must be done, it is more than 
probable that nature has commissioned some species 
of the animal world to perform the task. There is 
the mole, for instance, with its wonderful shovel-like 
feet, which throw the soil about so vigorously ; but 
on the burned earth-crust of the tropics this most 
determined of burrowers would soon wear out his 
nails. The same observation might be made regard- 
ing the prairie dog, and other burrowing creatures 
seen on the western plains. 
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The creature we are in search of — one fully equal 
to the task of plowing the sun-baked soil — is the 
white ant. It is a small insect, the body being of a 
yellowish-white color, and repulsive in appearance. 
This tiny earth-dweller lives almost exclusively on 
wood. When a tree is cut down, white ants imme- 
diately swarm toward the food thus unwittingly pro- 
vided for them by man. 

You might reside in Africa for many years and 
never see one of these ants, for they live under- 
ground, but their ravages confront the explorer at 
almost every step. You build a house in Uganda 
or Masai-land. For a short time you fancy that you 
have pitched upon the only spot in the country 
where there are no white ants. But one day the 
door-posts totter, and lintel and rafters come down 
with a crash. You look, at a section of any one of 
the wrecked timbers, and find that the whole inside 
has been eaten away. 

The apparently solid logs of the whole house are 
now all mere cylinders of bark, and through the 
thickest of them you could push your little finger. 
The household furniture — in fact everything made 
of wood — has been attacked and utterly ruined. 
Indeed, the ants will gnaw through most substances 
except earthenware, glass, iron, and tin. So greatly 
are these tiny creatures feared in certain parts of 
India and Africa that, in those districts, wooden 
trunks are never carried by experienced travelers. 

We have already seen that the white ant is never 
visible. Why it should not show itself is strange -^ 
it is stone blind. But its modesty is really due to 
a desire for self -protection ; for the moment it shows 
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itself above ground it finds a dozen enemies waiting 
to devour it. Still the white ant can never procure 
food until it does come above the surface of the 
soil. Night is the great feeding time in the tropics, 
but it is clear that darkness is no protection to the 
ant, and yet without coming out of the ground it 
can not live. 

The difficulty is solved thus: It takes earth up 
with it. White ants may have reached the top of 
a high tree, and yet they were underground not 
long ago. They took up soil with them, building 
it into tunnel-huts as they moved upward ; and in- 
side these huts they lived securely, feasting on the 
wood of the tree, around which they had built solid 
walls of earth. 

Millions of trees, in some districts, are plastered 
over with mud tubes, galleries, and chambers. It 
is not unusual to find a tree having thousands of 
pounds of earth packed around it. The earth is con- 
veyed by the insects up a central pipe, with which 
all the various galleries communicate, and which, at 
the downward end, connects with passages running 
deep into the ground. 

The white ant's method of working is as follows: 
At the foot of a tree the tiniest hole cautiously 
opens in the soil close to the bark. A small head 
appears with a tiny grain of earth clasped in its 
jaws. Against the tree-trunk this grain is deposited 
and the head is withdrawn. Again the little creature 
returns with another grain, which is laid beside the 
first, tight against it, and the builder once more dis- 
appears underground in search of more of these un- 
quarried building stones. 
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A third grain is not placed against the tree, but 
against the former grains; a fourth, a fifth, and a 
sixth grain follow, and the plan of a foundation 
begins to suggest itself. The grains are formed into 
a semi-circular wall, and the work is pushed forward 
by many thousands of the little masons. As the 
wall grows higher and higher, it takes the shape of 
a long perpendicular tunnel running up the side of 
the tree — a marvel of architectural skill. 

The way in which the building is done is ex- 
tremely curious. Each grain or stone, as it is brought 
to the top, is covered with mortar. Without this 
precaution the wall would crumble into dust before 
reaching half an inch in height, but the insect pours 
over the earthen grains a sticky secretion, turning 
each grain round and round until it has been over- 
spread with the gluelike liquid. Then the stone is 
placed with great care in the proper position, and 
is worked about vigorously for a moment or two 
till it is well set. 

To every hundred workers in each white-ant col- 
ony, which numbers many thousands of individuals, 
there are, perhaps, two soldiers. These are larger 
in build than the laborers, and never perform any 
other work than sentry duty, and yet they go about 
with a certain air of business, as if one were the 
architect and the other the superintendent of the 
structure being built. 

They are stationed at the mouth of the tunnel. 
Sometimes enemies — other species of ants — draw 
near, and then the working white ants, being but 
poor, defenseless creatures, blind and unarmed, would 
be in danger of death were not their big fighting 
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comrades on guard. The soldiers rush to the res- 
cue and, with a few sweeps of their scythe-like jaws, 
clear the field. While the attacking party is carry- 
ing oflE its dead, the builders, unconscious of the fray, 
quietly continue at their work. 

Some idea of the extent to which the underlying 
earth of the tropical forests is thus brought to the 
surface can be gathered from the facts already de- 
scribed ; but no one who has not seen it can appreciate 
the magnitude of the process. One sees often an 
entire tree completely swathed in red mud. 

It is not only a tree here and there that exhibits 
the work of the white ant, but in many places the 
whole forest is so colored with dull red columns as 
to give a distinct tone to the landscape. When the 
earth tubes crumble into dust in the summer, the 
clay is scattered over the country by the wind, and 
in this way tends to increase and refresh the soil. 
Again, during the rains, this ant-raised earth is 
washed into the rivulets and borne away to fertilize 
distant valleys, or is carried on to the ocean, where, 
along the coast line, it '^sows the dust of continents 
to be." 

«5in mis' sioned, charged. phfts' phftte, a salt of phosphoric acid. 

ddlved, dag. ftn 5b trn' slve Ij^, without being noticed. 



A little word in kindness spoken, 

A motion, or a tear. 
Has often healed the heart that's broken, 

And made a friend sincere. 

— D. C. COLESWORTHY. 
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AEGUMENT. 

JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Avoid disputes as mucli as possible, in order to 
appear easy and well bred in conversation. Ton 
may assure yourself it requires more wit, as well as 
more good-humor, to improve rather than contradict 
the notions of another; but if you are at any time 
obliged to enter on an argument, give your reasons 
with the utmost candor and modesty, two qualities 
which will scarcely ever fail to make an impression 
upon your hearers. 

Besides, if you are not dogmatic, and if you do 
not show by your words or actions that you are self- 
conceited, all present will more heartily rejoice at 
your victory; nay, should you be worsted in argu- 
ment, you may make your retreat with very good 
grace. You were never positive, and are now glad 
to be better informed. 

This has made some approve of the Socratic way 
of reasoning. In this mode of reasoning, as you 
scarcely affirm anything, you can hardly be caught 
in an absurdity; and though possibly you are en- 
deavoring to bring over another to your own opinion, 
which is firmly fixed, you seem only to desire infor- 
mation from him. 

In order to keep that good temper which is so diffi- 
cult and yet so necessary to preserve, you should con- 
sider that nothing can be more unjust or ridiculous 
than to be angry with another because he is not of 
your opinion. The interests, education, and means by 
which men obtain their knowledge are so very differ- 
ent that it is impossible they should all think alike ; 
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and he has at least as much reason to be angry with 
you as you with him. 

Sometimes, to keep yourself cool, it may be of 
service to ask yourself fairly what would be your 
opinion if you had all the biases of education or 
interest your adversary may have. But if you con- 
tend for the honor of victory alone, you may lay down 
this as an infallible maxim, that you can not make a 
falser step, or give your antagonist a greater advan- 
tage over you, than to fall into a passion. 

When an argument is over, how many weighty 
reasons does a man recollect which his heat and vio- 
lence made him utterly forget? 

It is still more absurd to be angry with a man 
because he does not apprehend the force of. your 
reasons, or gives weak ones of his own. If you argue 
for reputation, this makes your victory the easier ; he 
is certainly, in all respects, an object of your pity 
rather than of your anger ; and if he can not compre- 
hend your reasoning, you ought to thank nature for 
having given you so much the clearer understanding. 

You may please to add this consideration: that 
among your equals no one values your anger, which 
only preys upon its master ; and, perhaps, you may 
find it not very consistent, either with prudence or 
with your ease, to punish yourself whenever you meet 
with a fool or a knave. 

Lastly, if you propose to yourself the true end of 
argument, which is information, it may be a season- 
able check to your passions ; for if you search for 
truth only, it will be almost indifferent to you where 
you find it. 
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LONGING FOR HOME. 

JEAN INGELOW. 

A song of a boat : — 
There was once a boat on a billow : 
Lightly she rocked to her port remote, 
And the foam was white in her wake, like snow, 
And her frail mast bowed when the breeze would blow, 
And bent like a wand of willow. 

I shaded mine eyes one day, when a boat 

Went courtesying over the billow ; 
I marked her course till, a dancing mote. 
She faded out on the moonlit foam. 
And I stayed behind in the dear loved home; 
And my thoughts all day were about the boat, 
Aiid my dreams upon the pillow. 

I pray you hear my song of a boat. 

For it is but short : 
My boat, you shall find none fairer afloat. 

In river or port. 
Long I looked out for the lad she bore, 

On the open, desolate sea, 
And I think he sailed to the heavenly shore. 
For he came not back to me. 

A song of a nest : — 
There was once a nest in a hollow, 
Down in the mosses and knot-grass pressed. 
Soft and warm, and full to the brim ; 
Vetches leaned over it, purple and dim. 
With buttercup buds to follow. 
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I pray you hear my song of a nest, 

For it is not long: 
You shall never light, in a summer quest 

The bushes among, — 
Shall never light on a prouder sitter, 
A fairer nestful, nor ever know 
A softer sound than their tender twitter. 
That, windlike, did come and go. 

I had a nestful once of my own. 

Ah! happy, happy I! 
Right dearly I loved them : but when they were grown 

They spread out their wiugs to fly ; 
O ! one after another they flew away, 

Far up to the heavenly blue, 
To the better country, the upper day. 

And — I wish I was going, too. 

I pray you, what is the nest to me, — 

My empty nest? 
And what is the shore where I stood to see 
My boat sail down to the west ? 
Can I call that home where I anchor yet, 

Though my good man has sailed? 
Can I call that home where my heart was set, 

Now all its hope has failed? 
Nay, but the port where my sailor went, 

And the land where my nestlings be, — 
There is the home where my hopes are sent, 

The only home for me. 
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THE HUMMING BIRD. 

{Adapted from Audubon.) 

Ketuming with the promise of spring, and with 
the very first genial rays of the sun, the tiny ruby- 
throated humming bird appears in South Louisiana's 
woods. It visits in turn fields, orchards, and forest 
nooks, and everywhere its gorgeous hues make it 
appear like a tiny fragment of the rainbow. ' Now 
it flutters from flower to flower, to sip the silver 
dew — it is now a ruby, now a topaz, now an emer- 
ald, now all burnished gold. 

Darting with airy, graceful motion from flower to 
flower, it spreads on humming winglets so lightly as 
to seem upheld by magic. The dazzling beauty of 
its little form, clothed in plumage of resplendent 
changing green, is increased by the brilliancy of its 
throat, now glowing with fiery hue, now transformed 
into a deep velvet-like black, as the bird fiashes past 
like a gleam of light. 

Poised in the air, the tiny creature glances with 
sparkling eye into the inmost recesses of the spring 
blossoms. So light and rapid are the motions of its 
airy pinions, that their dreamy monotone might seem 
to lull the insects on the flower into sleep. These 
are, of course, the objects of its quest, for the hum- 
ming bird is insectivorous. So swiftly is the prey 
seized that the eye can not follow the bird's motions. 
The bird departs, after sipping a little of the nectar 
in the flower cup. 

This most beautiful of all aerial creatures pos- 
sesses extraordinary powers of flight. Indeed the 
bird's frame is peculiarly well adapted to flying, the 

13 
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tail being large, and the wings, thongh somewhat 
narrow, are very long. 

Sometimes the humming of its wings tell of its 
approach ; the bird is seen within a few feet ; then 
in a moment it has vanished. It flies in long wave- 
like lines. It does not take its rest on the ground, 
but alights on twigs and branches. On these you 
may often see it move sideways in prettily measured 
steps, *of ten opening and shutting its wings, appar- 
ently in silent ecstasy. 

After preening its brilliant plumage, the bird is 
fond of spreading one wing at a time and passing 
each of the feathers through its bill. The wing, 
thus opened, flashes and glitters with indescribable 
beauty in the sunlight. Not infrequently the hum- 
ming bird is chased by a large kind of bumblebee, 
of which it haughtily disdains to take notice, as in 
a second its arrow-like flight leaves the drone far 
behind. 

Its nest is of a peculiarly delicate nature, the outer 
parts being of light gray lichen, so neatly arranged 
on the branches of the trees as to seem a portion of 
the twig to which it is attached. The next coating 
is a sort of cottony substance, and the innermost is 
made of the silky pods of various plants, and is 
extremely soft and comfortable. 

No sooner are the young able to provide for them- 
selves than they leave their parents and associate 
with other birds. Humming birds are bold and 
hardy travelers, and though the torrid zone is their 
favorite home, they do not hesitate to visit dreary 
and inclement regions, such as Patagonia and Prince 
Rupert's Land. 
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Twenty or thirty young ones may be seen sport- 
ing amidst a group of flowers, and not a single old 
bird to be found. Humming birds visit most blos- 
soms for honey, but are especially fond of the 
trumpet flower and the honeysuckle. They sip the 
nectar merely to allay thirst. 

As the humming bird does not shun mankind, like 
the more timid of the feathered tribes, it is often 
caught and caged. It seldom lives many months in 
captivity, death being due, doubtless, to its inactive 
mode of life. The bird loses its appetite, the bril- 
liancy of the feather coloring slowly fades out, and 
the tiny rainbow-hued creature that, darting from 
blossom to blossom, charmed and dazzled the eye, 
would not be recognized in the duU-winged little 
thing in prison. 

A e^ rl al, lofty; pertaining to air. m6n' 6 tone, a Bingle nnvaried Boond. 

^en'ial (yol), kindly; Jovial. poised, balanced. 

fn' s^ tlv' 6 roils, feeding on insects. prSen' Ing^, said of a bird dressing its 
IP -ehSn, a species of plants which derive feathers with its beak. 

their nourishment from the air. tr&ns farmed', changed in character. 



EGBERT MORRIS. 

FREEMAN HUNT. 

Robert Morris, who was the chief financier of the 
American Revolution, was bom in England, in 1734. 
His father was a reputable English merchant, whose 
business required frequent voyages to this country. 
On one of these trips he brought with him his son 
Robert, then thirteen years old. 

The boy entered a merchant's oflSice in Philadel- 
phia. In 1754 he was a partner in the firm of Morris 
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& Willing, and at the beginning of the Kevolution 
this firm was the largest commercial house in the 
colonies. 

From the very outset of the troubles with Great 
Britain, Morris was on the side of the patriots. He 
was elected a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
and was a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

While the British were overrunning New Jersey, 
the American army was suffering from lack of proper 
supplies. Money was wanted for various purposes. 
Washington sent to Congress a letter declaring that, 
while the enemy were accurately informed of all his 
movements, he was compelled, from want of money, 
to remain in complete ignorance of their military 
arrangements. He asked for a certain sum, stating 
that it was absolutely necessary to the safety of the 
army. Information of Washington's request was at 
once sent to Morris, and through his ability the 
needed amount was obtained. 

The situation of General Greene in his South Caro- 
lina campaign was very critical, his distresses render- 
ing it hardly practicable to keep his troops together. 
In this darkest hour of the American army in the 
South, a well-known patriot, named Hall, by advanc- 
ing a large sum of money, relieved the necessities of 
Greene's command. It was only after the war had 
terminated that Greene learned that Mr. Hall had 
acted under Morris' direction. 

Robert Morris was appointed to the high oflSice of 
Financier of the young republic ; but to trace him 
through all the acts of his administration would be 
to make this very brief biography a history of the 
United States for several years. 
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When the exhausted credit of the American Gov- 
ernment threatened the most alanning consequences ; 
when our soldiers were destitute of food and cloth- 
ing; when the military chest had been emptied of 
its last dollar ; when even the intrepid soul of Wash- 
ington himself was shaken — upon Morris' own credit 
and from his own private resources did he furnish 
the money so sorely needed. 

But for his timely aid and his remarkable finan- 
cial ability, the energies of the colonies, exerted to 
their utmost, would hardly have been able to secure 
the glorious prize of independence. Indeed, it has 
been well said that to the financial operations of 
Morris the United States owes as much as to the 
remarkable diplomacy of Franklin or the briUiant 
generalship of Washington. 

On his retirement from office the Massachusetts 
delegates declared that it had cost Congress eighteen 
million silver dollars per annum to carry on the war 
till he was chosen Financier, and then the war expen- 
diture reached only five millions yearly. 

In 1786 he was elected a member of the conven- 
tion which drafted the Federal Constitution. He 
had constantly advocated a stronger bond, or union, 
than the old articles of confederation made, and he 
actively cooperated in framing and advocating our 
present Constitution. In 1788 the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania elected him to represent the State in 
the first Senate of the United States. 

When Washington was about to form his first 
cabinet, Morris was worn out by his arduous pub- 
lic duties, and therefore felt obliged to decline the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury, a post that Washing- 
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ton urged him to fill. Morris recommended Hamil- 
ton ; and on the expression of some surprise by the 
President, who was not acquainted with the latter' s 
abilities as a financier, Morris pledged his word for 
Hamilton's competency. Subsequent events vindi- 
cated Morris' keen judgment of human character, 
for Hamilton has left a record of unparalleled bril- 
liancy as Secretary of the Treasury. 

After a life of inestimable usefulness, Morris died 
in Philadelphia, in 1806. That his energetic support 
of the credit of his country in her gloomiest period 
was of the very greatest value, is established by the 
testimony of Washington himself; and it may be 
truly said of Morris that he sacrificed himself for 
the benefit of the public weal. During his old age 
he engaged in vast land operations, and it is sad to 
relate that this patriot and statesman, the pillar of 
American credit, was for a long time in prison on 
account of debts that he was unable to pay. 

&«'-etl rAte 1% correctly. «dii' s6 quSiif e, a result. 

•e5m' p6 ten ^f^ fitness. In Ss' tl m& ble, above all price. 

fin &n cier', one skillfal in money nd ^Ss' si tj^, need; want, 

matters. pr&«' tl «& ble, possible. 



KULES OF BEHAVIOK. 

GEOEGE WASHINGTON. 

Every action in company ought to be with some 
sign of respect to those present. 

In presence of others, sing not to yourself with a 
humming noise, nor drum with your fingers or feet. 

Sleep not when others speak ; sit not when others 
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stand ; speak not when you should hold your peace ; 
walk not when others stop. 

Turn not your back to others, especially in speak- 
i^ig; jog not the table or desk on which another 
reads or writes ; lean not on anyone. 

Be no flatterer; neither play with anyone that 
delights not to be played with. 

When another speaks, be attentive yourself, and 
disturb not the audience. If anyone hesitate in his 
words, help him not, nor prompt him, without being 
desired ; interrupt him not, nor answer him, till his 
speech is ended. 

Read no letters, books, or papers in company; 
but when there is a necessity for doing it, you must 
ask leave. Come not near the books or writings 
of anyone so as to read them, unless desired, nor 
give your opinion of them unasked ; also, look not 
nigh when another is writing a letter. 

Be not curious to know the affairs of others, nor 
approach persons that speak in private. 

Let your discourse with men of business be short 
and comprehensive. 

In visiting the sick, do not attempt the part of 
physician, if you be not knowing therein. 

Undertake not to teach your equal in the art he 
himself professes ; it savors of arrogancy. 

Be not immoderate in urging your friend to reveal 
a secret. 

Be not angry at table, whatever happens ; and if 
you have reason to be so, show it not. Put on a 
cheerful countenance, especially if there be strangers, 
for good humor makes one dish of meat a feast. 

Strive not with your superiors in argument, but 
always submit your judgment with modesty. 
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Be not forward, but friendly and courteous; the 
first to salute, hear, and answer; and be not pen- 
sive when it is time to converse. 

Play not the peacock, looking everywhere about 
you to see if you be well decked, and if your clothes 
and shoes fit well. 

Think before you speak; pronounce not imper- 
fectly, nor bring out your words too hastily, but 
orderly and distinctly. 

Undertake not what you can not perform, but be 
careful to keep your promise. 

Utter no reproachful language against any one, 
neither curse nor revile. 

Let your countenance be pleasant, but in serious 
matters somewhat grave. 

Mock not nor jest at anything of importance; 
utter no jests that are sharp-biting; and if you 
deliver anything witty and pleasant, abstain from 
laughing thereat yourself. 

Associate yourself with men of good quality, if 
you esteem your own reputation ; for it is better to 
be alone than in bad company. 

Go not where you are uncertain whether you will 
be welcome or not. 

Give not advice without being asked, and when 
desired, do it briefly. 

Treat with men at fit times about business, and 
whisper not in the company of others. 

Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the dis- 
paragement of any. 

Speak not injurious words, neither in jest nor 
earnest; scoff at no person, although occasion arise. 

When a man does all he can, though it succeed 
not well, blame not him that did it. 
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Let your conversation be without malice or envy, 
for such speech is a sign of commendable nature ; 
and, in all causes of passion, admit reason to govern. 

In your apparel, be modest, and endeavor to 
accommodate nature rather than to procure admira- 
tion; keep to the fashion of your equals, such as 
are civil and orderly with respect to time and place. 

When you speak of God or His attributes, let it 
be seriously, in reverence. Honor and obey your 
parents, although they be poor. 

&r^ rd gan ^f, giving one's self an undae dis p&r^ A^e ment, degradation. 

degree of importance. salvor (v€r), odor; taste. 

«6m mdnd'& ble, praiseworthy. 



A KIVEK IN THE OCEAN. 

M. F. MAUEY. 

There is a river in the ocean. In the severest 
droughts it never fails, and in the mightiest floods it 
never overflows. Its banks and bottom are of cold 
water, while the river itself is composed of warm 
water. It is the Gulf Stream. 

The current of this river is for many leagues more 
rapid than that of the Mississippi or the Amazon, 
and its volume is more than a thousand times greater. 
Its waters, as far up from the gulf as the Carolina 
coasts, are of an indigo blue. They are so distinctly 
colored that their line of junction with the common 
sea- water may be traced by the eye. Often one-half 
of a vessel may be seen floating in the Gulf Stream 
while the other half is in the colder ocean. 
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Ocean salt-works have a series of vats through 
which the water is passed, and in which it is reduced 
by evaporation to the briny state. The longer it is 
exposed, the Salter it grows and the deeper its blue. 
Now, the Gulf Stream is Salter than the sea through 
which it flows, and hence the deep indigo blue which 
all navigators observe the Atlantic has oflf the whole 
length of the Carolinas' coasts. 

No feature of the Gulf Stream is more remark- 
able than the distinctness of its margins, particularly 
the western one. There it is, a streak in the ocean. 
As high up as the Carolinas this streak may be seen, 
like a greenish edging to a blue border — the bright 
indigo of the tropical contrasting finely with the dull 
green of the adjacent water. 

As to the temperature of the Gulf Stream, there 
is, in a winter's day, oflf Hatteras, and even as far 
north as the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, a dif- 
ference of twenty degrees between its waters and 
those of the ocean near by. Water, we all know, 
expands by heat, and here the diflference of temper- 
ature may more than compensate for the difference 
in saltness, and leave, therefore, the waters of the 
Gulf Stream, though Salter, yet lighter by reason of 
their warmth. 

If they are lighter they should occupy a higher 
level than those through which they flow. That the 
Gulf Stream is undoubtedly roof-shaped has been 
repeatedly proved by various experiments. 

Navigators, while drifting along with the Gulf 
Stream, have lowered boats to try the surface cur- 
rent. The boats drifted either to the east or the 
west, as they happened to be on one side or the 
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other of the axis of the stream in the direction of 
its course, thus showing the existence of top cur- 
rents from the middle toward both sides. These 
currents can carry a boat along, but do not extend 
deep enough to aflfect the drift of a steamer 

That such is the case is also indicated by the 
fact that the seaweed and the driftwood, which are 
found in such large quantities along the outer edge 
of the Gulf Stream, are rarely found along its inner 
edges ; and for the simple reason that, to cross the 
Gulf Stream, they would have to flow up an inclined 
plane — that is, they would be obliged to stem the 
surface current until they reached the middle of this 
marvelous river in the ocean. 

Floatable articles, cast into the sea on the eastern 
side of the Gulf Stream, very seldom reach the coast 
of the United States. Driftwood from West India 
islands is quite frequently found on the Atlantic 
coast of Europe, but rarely on the Atlantic coast of 
this country. 

As a rule, the water of the Gulf Stream is warmest 
near the surface. The deep-sea thermometer proves 
that the heat diminishes with the depth until the 
bottom of the current is reached. There is no reason 
to believe that the warm waters of the Gulf Stream 
touch the bottom of the sea. There is everywhere 
a bank of cool water between them and the solid 
parts of the earth's crust. This arrangement is at 
once strikingly suggestive and worthy of our highest 
admiration. 

The most useful work of the Gulf Stream is to 
convey heat from the equatorial regions, where other- 
wise the temperature would * become insupportable, 
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and to dispense it in northern regions ; or, in other 
words, this majestic ocean river diffuses tropical 
warmth over all Western Europe, and thus tempers 
the severity of its climate. 

Cold water is one of the best non-conductors of 
heat. If the Gulf Stream, while flowing through 
the Atlantic, were all the time in contact with solid 
earth — a comparatively good conductor of heat — 
much of the Stream's warmth would be dissipated 
on the way, and the mild climates of both PYance 
and England would become arctic in rigor. 

Every west wind on its way to Europe crosses 
the Gull Stream, and absorbs therefrom warm vapor, 
and sets it free on meeting the colder air-currents 
streaming from the north polar regions south over 
the west of Europe. It is, therefore, the Gulf Stream 
that makes Ireland the "Emerald Isle," and that 
clothes the shores of England in evergreen robes, 
while Labrador's coast, in the same latitude on this 
side, is fast bound with fetters of ice. 

&r rfin^e^ ment» system of parts disposed league (l^g)* about three geographical 
in due order. miles. 

dis' »I pa tfid, scattered completely. rig' or (6r), severity. 

flSat' & ble, that may be floated. sikg'^fist' Ive, containing a hint. 

In' stLp p5rt' k ble, intolerable; unbear- 
able. 



A YOUTHFUL HERO. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

You know we French stormed Ratisbon: 

A mile or so away. 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming-day ; 
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With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow. 

Oppressive with its mind. 

Just as perhaps he mused, **My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall. 
Let once my army leader, Lannes, 

Waver at yonder wall," — 
Out 'twixt the battery-smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound 
Pull-galloping ; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 

Then oflf there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy: 

You hardly could suspect — 
So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blood came through — 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 

"Well," cried he, '^Emperor, by God's grace 

We've got you Ratisbon! 
The marshal's in the market-place. 

And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire. 
Perched him!" The chiefs eye flashed; his plans 

Soared up again like fire. 
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The chiefs eye flashed ; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle's eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes. 
"You're wounded!" "Nay," his soldier's pride 

Touched to the quick, he said : 
"Tm killed, sire!" and, his chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 



POOR RICHARD'S SAYINGS. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

[The following paragraphs are taken from an article that was writ- 
ten by Benjamin Franklin nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, yet 
its wisdom is good for to-day, and will be good for all time. So well 
was this article appreciated when it was new, that it was copied into 
nearly all the newspapers of America, and was printed in placard form 
and hung up in thousands of homes in Great Britain. It was also 
translated into French and was distributed by the clergy of France 
among their parishioners.] 

I stopped my horse, lately, at a store wherein 
were collected a number of persons who had come 
to attend an auction sale of merchandise. The hour 
of sale not having arrived, they were conversing on 
the badness of the times, and one of the company 
called to a fine-looking old man with white locks: 
"Pray, Father Abraham, what do you think of the 
times? WiU not the taxes quite ruin the country? 
How shall we ever be able to pay them aU ? What 
would you recommend us to do?" Father Abraham 
replied: "If you desire to have my advice, I will 
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give it to you briefly, for ^A word to the wise is 
enough,' and 'Many words won't fill a bushel,' as 
Poor Richard says." They all joined, desiring him 
to speak his mind, and he proceeded as follows : 

"Friends and Neighbors : The taxes are indeed 
very heavy, but if those laid on by the Government 
were the only ones we had to pay, we might discharge 
them, but we have many others, and much more 
grievous ones to some of us. We are taxed twice 
as much by our idleness, three times as much by 
our PRIDE, and four times as much by our folly, 
and from these taxes the Legislature can not relieve 
us by allowing an abatement. However, let us all 
hearken to good advice, and something may be done 
for us. 'God helps them that help themselves,' as 
Poor Richard says. 

''Sloth, by causing diseases, absolutely shortens 
life. Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor 
wears, while the used key is always bright. But 
dost thou love life ? Then do not squander time, for 
that's the stuff life is made of. 

"Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

"We may make these times better if we bestir 
ourselves. If we all are industrious we shall never 
starve; for, as Poor Richard says, 'Diligence is the 
mother of good luck,' and 'God gives all things to 
industry.' 

'^Then plow deep while sluggards sleep. 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep. 

"Work while it is called to-day, for you know not 
how much you may be hindered to-morrow ; which 
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makes Poor Kichard say, 'One to-day is worth two 
to-morrows,' and further, 'Have yon somewhat to do 
to-morrow? Do it to-day.' 

"Methinks I hear some of yon say,' 'Mnst a man 
then aflford himself no leisure?' I will tell thee, my 
friend, what Poor Richard says : ' Employ thy time 
well if thou meanest to gain leisure ; and, since thou 
art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour.' 
Leisure is time for doing something useful. This 
leisure the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy 
man, never ; so that a life of leisure and a life of 
laziness are two things. 

"But with all our industry we must likewise be 
steady, settled, and careful, and look after our own 
affairs with our own eyes, and not trust too much 
to others ; for, as Poor Richard says : 

" ' I never saw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family. 
That throve so well as those that settled be.* 

"And again, 'Three removes are as bad as a 
fire ;' and again, ' Keep thy shop and thy shop will 
keep thee;' and again, 'If you would have your 
business done, go ; if not, send.' 

"And again — 

" ^ He that by the plow would thrive. 
Himself must either hold or drive.* 

"And further, 'If you would have a faithful serv- 
ant, and one that you like, serve yourself.' 

"And again, he adviseth to circumspection and 
care, even in very small matters ; because, sometimes, 
a little neglect may breed mischief. For want of a 
nail the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the horse 
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was lost, and for want of a horse the rider was lost, 
being overtaken and slain by the enemy; all for the 
want of a little care about a horseshoe nail. 

"So much for industiy, my friends, and attention 
to one's own lousiness ; but to both of these we must 
add frugality. 'If you would be wealthy,' says Poor 
Richard, 'think of saving as well as of getting. The 
Indies have not made Spain rich, because her out- 
goes are greater than her incomes.' 

"Away, then, with all your expensive follies, and 
you will not have so much cause to complain of 
hard times and heavy taxes. 

"Poor Richard says: 'At a great pennyworth, 
pause awhile.' He means that perhaps the cheap- 
ness is apparent only, and not real ; or the bargain, 
by straitening thee in thy business, may do thee far 
more harm than good. For he says, 'Many have 
been ruined by buying good pennyworths.' 

"Wise men. Poor Richard says, learn by others' 
harms ; fools hardly by their own. Silks and satins, 
scarlets and velvets, put out the kitchen fire. These 
are not the necessaries of life ; they can scarcely be 
called the conveniences ; and yet, only because they 
look pretty, how many want to have them! The 
artificial wants of mankind thus become far more 
numerous than the natural. 

"Children and fools, Poor Richard says, imagine 
that twenty shillings and twenty years can never be 
spent, but always taking out of the meal-tub, and 
never putting in, soon comes to the bottom. Then, 
as Poor Dick says, 'When the well's dry they 
know the worlii of water.' But this they might 
have known before if they had taken his advice. 

14 
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If you would know the value of money, go and try 
to borrow some; for 'He that goes a borrowing goes 
a sorrowing,' and, indeed, so does he that lends to 
such people, when he goes to get his own again. 
"Poor Dick further advises and says: 

'^'Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse; 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse.' 

"And again, 'Pride is as loud a beggar as want, 
and a great deal more saucy.' 

"When you have bought one fine thing you must 
buy ten more, that your appearance may be all of 
a piece; but Poor Dick says: "Tis easier to sup- 
press the first desire than to satisfy all that follow 
it.' And 'tis as truly folly for the poor to ape the 
rich as the frog to swell in order to equal the ox. 

"'Tis, however, a folly soon punished, for 'Pride 
that dines on vanity sups on contempt,' as Poor Rich- 
ard remarks. And again, 'Pride breakfasted with 
Plenty, dined with Poverty, and supped with Infamy.' 

"And, after all, of what real use is this pride of 
appearance, for which so much is risked, and so much 
is suffered? It can not promote health nor relieve 
pain; it creates envy; it hastens misfortune. 

"'Those have a short Lent,' saith Poor Richard, 
'who owe money which must be paid at Easter.' 
Then, since the borrower is a bond slave to the 
lender, and the debtor to the creditor, disdain the 
chain, preserve your freedom, and maintain your in- 
dependence. Be industrious and free, be frugal and 
free. At present, perhaps, you may think yourself 
in thriving circumstances, and that you can bear a 
little extravagance without injury, but — 
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^^For age and want, save while you may; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day. 

"As Poor Richard says, 'Gain may be temporary 
and uncertain, but ever, while you live, expense is 
constant and certain,' and ^'Tis easier to build two 
chimneys than to keep one in fuel,' as Poor Richard 
says ; so be willing rather to go to bed supperless 
than to rise in debt. 

''Get what you can, and what you get hold; 
*Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold. 

"This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom; 
but, after all, do not depend too much upon your 
own industry and frugality and prudence, though 
excellent thiags; for they may all be useless with- 
out the blessings of heaven ; and, therefore, ask that 
blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to those 
that at present seem to want it, but comfort and 
help them. Remember Job suffered, and was after- 
wards prosperous. 

"And now, to conclude, 'Experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other,' and scarce 
in that ; for it is true, ' We may give advice, but we 
can not give conduct,' as Poor Richard says. How- 
ever, remember this : ' They who will not be advised 
can't be helped,' and further, that, 'If you vrtll not 
hear Reason, she will surely rap your knuckles.' " 
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KIP VAN WINKLE. 

WASHINGTON IRVEN^G. 

In a little village at the foot of the KaatskUl 
Mountains, in a house sadly time-worn and weather- 
beaten, there lived, a great many years since, while 
the country was yet a province of Great Britain, a 
simple, good-natured fellow, of the name of Rip 
Van Winkle. 

The great error in Rip's composition was an in- 
superable aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. 
His little farm was the worst-conditioned one in the 
neighborhood. His children, too, were as ragged and 
wild as if they belonged to nobody. 

If left to himself. Rip would have whistled life 
away in perfect contentment, but his wife kept 
continually dinning in his ears about his idleness, 
his carelessness, and the ruin he was bringing on 
his family. Rip's sole domestic adherent was his 
dog Wolf, who was as much henpecked as his mas- 
ter; for Dame Van Winkle regarded them as com- 
panions in idleness, and ever looked upon Wolf 
with an evil eye as the cause of his master's going 
so often astray. 

Poor Rip's only alternative to escape from the 
labor of the farm and the clamor of his wife was 
to take gun in hand and stroll away into the woods. 
Here he would sometimes seat himself at the foot 
of a tree and share the contents of his wallet with 
Wolf, with whom he sympathized as a fellow-suf- 
ferer in persecution. *'Poor Wolf," he would say, 
"thy mistress leads thee a dog's life of it; but never 
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mind, my lad ; whilst I live thou shalt never want 
a friend to stand by thee!" 

In a long ramble of the kind, on a fine autumnal 
day. Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the 
highest parts of the Kaatskill Mountains. Panting 
and fatigued, he threw himself, late in the after- 
noon, on a green knoll. From an opening between 
the trees, he could overlook all the lower country 
for many a mile of rich woodland. 

For some time Rip lay musing on this scene. 
Evening was gradually advancing; he saw that it 
would be dark long before he could reach the vil- 
lage. As he was about to descend he perceived a 
strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and bend- 
ing under the weight of something he carried on 
his back. 

On nearer approach, he was surprised at the 
singularity of the stranger's appearance. He was 
a short, square-built old fellow, with thick bushy 
hair and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the 
antique Dutch fashion. He bore on his shoulders 
a stout keg, and made signs for Rip to approach 
and assist him with the load. Though rather dis- 
trustful of this new acquaintance. Rip complied. 

As they ascended. Rip, every now and then, heard 
long, rolling peals, like distant thunder, that seemed 
to issue out of a deep ravine toward which their 
rugged path conducted. Passing through the ravine, 
they came to a hollow, surrounded by precipices, 
over the brinks of which impending trees shot their 
branches. During the whole time, Rip and his com- 
panion had labored on in silence; for there was 
something strange and incomprehensible about the 
unknown, that checked familiarity. 
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On entering the hollow, new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level spot in the center 
was a company of odd-looking personages playing 
at ninepins. They were dressed in a quaint, out- 
landish fashion. There was one who seemed to be 
the commander. He was a stout old gentleman, 
with a weather-beaten countenance. 

As Rip and his odd companion approached them, 
they suddenly desisted from their play, and stared 
at him with such a fixed statue-like gaze, and such 
strange, uncouth, lack-luster countenances, that his 
heart turned within him, and his knees smote to- 
gether. His companion now emptied the contents 
of the keg into large flagons, and made signs to him 
to wait upon the company. He obeyed with fear 
and trembling; they quaffed the liquor in profound 
silence, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees. Rip's awe subsided. He even ven- 
tured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste 
the beverage. One taste provoked another,' and, at 
length, his senses were overpowered, his eyes swam 
in his head, and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll 
from whence he had first seen the old man of the 
glen. He rubbed his eyes — it was a bright sunny 
morning. "Surely," thought Rip, "I can not have 
slept here all night." He recalled the occurrences 
before he fell asleep— the strange man with the keg, 
the mountain ravine, the wild retreat among the 
rocks, the woe-begone party at ninepins, the flagon 
— ''Oh! that wicked flagon!" thought Rip; "what 
excuse shall I make to Dame Van Winkle?" 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the 
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clean, well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old fire- 
lock lying by him, the barrel encrusted with rust, 
the lock falling oflf, and the stock worm-eaten. He 
now suspected that the grave roysterers of the moun- 
tain had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had 
disappeared. 

What was to be done? The morning was passing 
away, and Rip felt famished for want of his break- 
fast. He dreaded to meet his wife; but it would 
not do to starve among the mountains. He shook 
his head, shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a 
heart full of trouble and anxiety, turned his steps 
homeward. 

As he approached the village, he met a number 
of people, but none whom he knew. Their dress, 
too, was of a different fashion from that to which 
he was accustomed. They all stared at him with 
surprise, and whenever they cast eyes upon him, 
invariably stroked their chins. The constant recur- 
rence of this gesture induced Rip, involuntarily, to 
do the same, when, to his astonishment, he found 
his beard had grown a foot longl 

He had now entered the village. There were rows 
of houses which he had never seen before, and those 
which had been his familar haunts had disappeared. 
Strange names were over the doors, strange faces at 
the windows — everything was strange. 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way 
to his own house, which he approached with silent 
awe, expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice 
of Dame Van Winkle. He found the house gone to 
decay — the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, 
and the doors off the hinges. 
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He now hastened to his old resort, the village 
inn — but it too was gone. A large rickety wooden 
building stood in its place. Instead of the great 
tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn 
of yore, there now was reared a tall pole, and from 
it was fluttering a flag, on which was a singular 
assemblage of stars and stripes. He recognized on 
the sign, however, the ruby face of King George, 
but even this was singularly metamorphosed. The 
red coat was changed for one of blue and buff, a 
sword was held in the hand instead of a scepter, 
and underneath was painted, in large characters. 
General Washington. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long, grizzled 
beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and 
the army of women and children that had gathered 
at his heels, soon attracted the attention of the 
tavern politicians. They crowded round him, eyeing 
him from head to foot, with great curiosity. One of 
them, drawing him aside, inquired, ''on which side 
he voted?" Rip stared in vacant stupidity. An- 
other busy little fellow inquired in his ear, '^ whether 
he was Federal or Democrat." Rip was equally at 
a loss "to comprehend the question; when a self- 
important old gentleman made his way through the 
crowd, and planting himself before Van Winkle, de- 
manded, ''what brought him to the election with a 
gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and 
whether he meant to breed a riot in the village?" 

"Alas! gentlemen," cried Rip, now somewhat dis- 
mayed, "I am a poor man, a native of the place, 
and a loyal subject of the king, God bless him!" 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders, 
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"A tory! a tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! 
away with him!" 

It was with great difficulty that the self-important 
man restored order, and demanded again of the un- 
known culprit what he came there for, and whom 
he was seeking. The poor man humbly assured him 
that he meant no harm, but merely came there in 
search of some of his neighbors, who used to keep 
about the tavern. 

"Well — who are they? name them." 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
' ' Where' s Nicholas Vedder ? ' ' 

There was a silence for a little while, when an 
old man replied, in a thin, piping voice, "Nicholas 
Vedder? why, he is dead and gone these eighteen 
years!" 

"Where's Brom Butcher?" 

"Oh, he went oflf to the, army in the beginning 
of the war, and never came back." 

"Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?" 

" He went oflf to the wars, too ; was a great militia 
general, and is now in Congress." 

Rip's heart died away at hearing of these sad 
changes. He had no courage to ask after aiiy more 
friends, but at length cried out in despair, "Does 
nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?" 

"Oh, Rip Van Winkle ! " exclaimed two or three. 
"Oh, to be sure! that's Rip Van Winkle yonder, 
leaning against the tree." 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself as he went up the mountain ; apparently as 
lazy and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was 
now completely confounded. 
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The bystanders began to look at each other, nod, 
wink significantly, and tap their fingers against their 
forehead. There was a whisper, also, about securing 
the gun, and keeping the old fellow from doing 
mischief ; at the very suggestion of which, the self- 
important man retired with some precipitation. At 
this critical moment a fresh, comely woman passed 
through the throng to get a peep at the gray-bearded 
man. She had a chubby child in her arms, which, 
frightened at his looks, began to cry. "Hush, Rip," 
cried she, "hush, the old man won't hurt you." 
The name of the child, the air of the mother, the 
tone of her voice, all awakened a ti-ain of recollec- 
tions in Rip's mind. 

"What is your name, my good woman?" asked he. 

"Judith Gardenier." 

"And your father's name?" 

"Ah, poor man, his name was Rip Van Winkle; 
it's twenty years since he went away from home 
with his gun, and never has been heard of since." 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he 
put it with a faltering voice : 

"Where's your mother?" 

"Oh,- she died but a short time since." 

The honest man could contain himself no longer. 
He caught his daughter and her child in his arms. 
"I am your father!" cried he. "Does nobody know 
poor old Rip Van Winkle?" 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering 
out from among the crowd, put her hand to her 
brow, and peering under it in his face for a moment, 
exclaimed, "Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle — 
it is himself. Welcome home again, old neighbor. 
Where have you been these twenty long years?" 
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Rip's story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The neigh- 
bors stared when they heard it ; and the self-impor- 
tant man, who, the alarm being over, had returned 
to the field, shook his head dubiously, upon which 
there was a general shaking of the head throughout 
the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion 
of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly ad- 
vancing up the road. Peter was well versed in all 
the traditions of the neighborhood. He recollected 
RiJ) at once, and corroborated his story in the most 
satisfactory manner. He assured the company that 
the Kaatskill Mountains had always been haunted 
by strange beings. That it was affirmed that the 
great Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer of the 
river and country, kept a kind of vigil there every 
twenty years, with his crew of the Halfmoon. 

To make a long story short, the company broke 
up, and Rip's daughter took him home to live with 
her. She had a snug, well-furnished house, and a 
stout cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip recol- 
lected for one of the urchins that used to climb 
upon his back. Rip now resumed his old walks and 
habits ; he soon found many of his former cronies, 
though all rather the worse for the wear and tear 
of time; and preferred making friends among the 
rising generation, with whom he soon grew into great 
favor. 

&d her' ent , a follower. In -edm' pr6 h€n' si ble, beyond the reach 
& ▼Sr' sion, fixed dislike. of the haman intellect. 

du' bl oiis Ij^, doubtfully. fn su'pSr Able, impassable. 

f& tlgrned' (t6gd), wearied. iii£t' A. mOr'phftsed, changed in form. 

fl&g' on (tin) , a vessel with a narrow pr$^ ^Ip I ta' tion, rash, tamultaous haste, 

month. w^V Vkt, a bag or knapsack. 
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MIMICRY m NATURE. 

HENRY DRUMMOND. 

Mimicry is imposture in nature. It dei)ends upon 
resemblance between an animal and some other ob- 
ject, animate or inanimate. It may be restricted to 
color, or it may extend to form, and even to habit, 
but color is the most important imitative device. 

Color in animals serves two purposes, mainly: 
It is either '' protective" or ''warning." It seems 
to render the animal inconspicuous or the reverse. 
This statement can be illustrated by the fact that 
certain families of butterflies belonging to tropical 
countries are not palatable to birds,* the bodies of 
the insects containing acrid matter. 

Birds, monkeys, lizards, and large spiders, natives 
also of these countries, are very fond of butterflies. 
The butterflies of disagreeable flavor make them- 
selves conspicuous by painting themselves in bril- 
liant colorings, so that the enemies of these insects — 
birds, monkeys, and all the rest — can readily take 
warning from the bright-hued danger signals. 

Hence such butterflies may fly about unmolested, 
even in daylight, while their duskier brethren have 
to hurry in terror for their lives through even the 
gloomiest forest glades. 

For the same reason well-armed or stinging insects 
are generally ornamented with conspicuous warning 
colors. This fact is exemplified particularly in the 
case of the wasps, which are far from being edible. 
The same law applies also to bees, dragon flies, and 
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other gaudily arrayed insects — they are either bad 
eating or else are savage stingers. 

The brilliant coloring of poisonous snakes is also 
considered by naturalists as evidence of the "warn- 
ing" quality referred to in the more conspicuous case 
of the butterfly tribe. 

One of the most beautiful and ornate of all tropical 
reptiles is the puflf-adder. This animal, the bite of 
which is certain death, is from three to five feet in 
length. In its native forests it does not possess the 
colors — green, yellow, and black — which it shows 
when it is taken to open regions or is caged up in 
our museums. 

In woods its favorite haunt is a bed of fallen 
leaves in the deep shade of trees growing by the bank 
of some stream. At the distance of but a few feet 
from the reptile, we find that its color is exactly 
the color of the dead leaves. 

This adder lies lengthwise, concealed all but a 
few inches, among the withered leaves. One of its 
peculiarities is that it strikes backward, and with 
inconceivable quickness. 

But that the main function of coloring is pro- 
tection may be noticed from simple observations of 
animal life in any part of the world. The quietness 
of wild game in the field or woods, when danger is 
near, is well known ; and every experienced hunter 
will certify to the fact that one may often, in the 
woods, fail to see even large animals, though they 
may be standing but a short distance away. 

The black and white pattern of the zebra's coat, 
one would suppose, would draw attention readily; 
but the effect in nature is just the opposite. The 
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black and white stripes somehow take away the 
sense of a solid body, and the blending of the two 
colors produces a dusky gray. At close quarters 
the effect resembles glimpses of bars of light caught 
through branches of shrubs. In the forest a whole 
herd of zebras at a distance will actually present the 
appearance of a single animal only. 

One of the most remarkable examples of the ad- 
justments of nature is to be found in Central Afri- 
can insect life. The negroes there are familiar with 
the chirombo, a singularly-formed insect, whose chief 
business seems to be the simulating of death. 

TJae chirombo is apparently made up entirely of 
grass stalks,, and wisely enough lives exclusively in 
the long African grasses. ^ These attain a height of 
several feet. During about three-fourths of the year 
the insect is colored by the sun into a straw hue, and 
at other seasons it resembles that of its surroundings. 
It is difficult, therefore, to notice it among the stalks 
of grass, from which it obtains its sustenance. 

Another class of insects imitate twigs, sticks, and 
the smaller branches of shrubs. The commonest of 
these singular creatures is the walking stick. This 
curious insect is three or four inches long, and 
seems to be covered with bark, and to be spotted 
with mold, like a real forest twig. The imitation 
of bark is quite true to nature, and when a walk- 
ing stick is placed side by side with a twig of the 
same size, it is almost impossible to tell one from 
the other. 

Another set of mimic forms are those of leaves. 
Leaf mimicry occurs most commonly in the locust 
species of insects. These mimic foliage at every 
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stage of its growth. Some have the leaves stamped 
upon their wings in vivid and various colors. 

Lichens, mosses, and fungi are models also often 
taken by insects. Probably there is nothing in the 
vegetable kingdom that has not its counterpart in 
some living animal form. 

This striking fact leads us to the conclusion that 
mimicry is not merely an occasional occurrence, but 
is an essential part of nature. It is not a chance 
relation, but a system so widely spread that prob- 
ably the safety of the whole animal kingdom de- 
pends to some extent on coloration. 



APPLE BLOSSOMS. 

LUCY LARCOM. 

Apple blossoms, budding, blowing. 

In the soft May air: 
Cups with sunshine overflowing — 
Flakes of fragrance, drifting, snowing, 

Showering everywhere! 

Fairy promises, outgushing 

From the happy trees! 
White souls into love-light blushing — 
Heavenly thoughts to utterance rushing - 

Are ye not like these? 
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THE RIDE FROM GHENT TO AIX. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

" Grood-speed ! " cried the watch, as the gate-bolts 

undrew ; 
"Speed!" echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 

place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

'Twas moonset at starting; but, while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear; 
At Boom a great yellow star came out to see ; 
At Duffel 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 
And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the 

half-chime, 
So Joris broke silence with, "Yet there is time!" 

At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun. 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past ; 
And I saw my stout galloper, Roland, at last, 
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With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 

back 
For my voice, and the other bent out on his track 
And one eye's black intelligence — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and 

anon 
His fierce lips shook upward in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, *'Stay 

spur! 
Tour Roos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her, 
We'll remember at Aix" — for one heard the quick 

wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 

knees. 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank. 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 
Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh ; 
'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 

chaff. 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 
And " Gallop," gasped Joris, " for Aix is in sight !" 

"How they'll greet us!" — and all in a moment his 

roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

• 15 
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And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her 

fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the 

brim, 
And with circle of red for each eye-socket's rim. 

Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all; 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Boland his pet name, my horse without 

peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, 

bad or good. 
Till at length into Aix Eoland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is friends flocking round. 

As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the 

ground ; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine. 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of 

wine. 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news 

from Ghent. 
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POMPEII'S LAST HOURS. 

LORD LYTTOI^. 

[On the afternoon of ^^ngast 24th, in the year 79 of the Christian era, an appalling 
eraption of the volcano of Vesavios completely bnried the city of Pompeii under a deposit 
of ashes and cinders averaging fifteen feet in depth. Hercnlanenm, a city situated on the 
western declivity of the momitain, was at the same time destroyed by torrents of lava 
and showers of ashes. For seventeen centories nothing was known of ancient Pompeii, 
even its site having been lost. The accidental discovery of a few statues, in 1748, led to 
excavations which exhumed the walls and streets of the buried city, which is now 
revealed. The material overlying the ruins, being light and easily broken, fortunately 
preserved from decay the innumerable objects of interest buried beneath it, so that the 
edifices uncovered show us the domestic and business life of the Romans of that period. 
Bvidences of the luxurious habits of the wealthy inhabitants are everywhere visible— in 
exquisite wall-paintings and costly furnishings.] 

The eyes of the crowd beheld, with dismay, a vast 
vapor shooting from the summit of Vesuvius in the 
form of a gigantic pine tree; the trunk, blackness — 
the branches, fire! — a fire that shifted and wavered 
in its hues with every moment, now fiercely lumi- 
nous, now of a strange dull and dying red, and 
that again blazed terrifically forth with fierce and 
intolerable glare ! 

Then they felt the earth shake under their feet ; 
the walls of the buildings trembled, and the crash 
of falling roofs was heard. An instant more, and 
the mountain-cloud seemed to roll toward them, dark 
and rapid, like a torrent; at the same time it cast 
forth a shower of ashes mixed with vast fragments 
of burning stone. Over the desolate streets, far and 
wide, with many a mighty splash iti the agitated sea, 
fell that awful shower! Everyone turned to fly. 

Whither should they fly? Some, anticipating a 
second earthquake, hastened to their homes to load 
themselves with their more costly goods, and escape 
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while there was yet a chance ; others, dreading the 
showers of ashes that now fell fast, torrent upon 
torrent, over the streets, rushed under the roofs of 
the nearest houses, or temples, or to theater porti- 
coes, for protection from the terrors of the open air. 

But darker and larger and mightier spread the 
cloud above them. It was a sudden and more ghastly 
night rushing upon the realm of noon. 

How fast the darkness gathers! What sudden 
blazes of lightning! How terribly they dart and 
quiver! AVhat sound is that? — the hissing of steam 
from the volcano! What! does the cloud give rain 
as well as ashes and flame ? Amid the other horrors, 
the mighty mountain now cast up volumes of boiling 
water, which fell in spray over the doomed city. 

The streets were already thinned ; the crowds had 
hastened to disperse ; the ashes began to fill up the 
lower parts of the town; but, here and there, you 
heard the weary footsteps of fugitives, or saw the 
pale and haggard faces by the blue glare of torches, 
by which they endeavored to steer their steps. But 
ever and anon, the boiling water from the skies, or 
the clouds of ashes, or mysterious winds rising and 
dying in a breath, extinguished the lights, and thus 
destroyed their bearers' last hopes. 

The cloud, which had scattered so deep a murki- 
ness over the day, had now settled into a solid and 
impenetrable mass. But in proportion as the black- 
ness gathered, did the lightnings around Vesuvius 
increase in their vivid and scorching glare. 

Nor was their wild, horrible beauty confined fb the 
usual hues of fire; no rainbow ever outrivaled their 
varying dyes. Now brightly blue as the most azure 
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depth of a southern sky ; now of a livid green, dart- 
ing restlessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous 
serpent ; and now of fierce, lurid crimson blazed the 
celestial flames, lighting up the whole city. 

In the intervals of the showers, yon heard the 
rumbling of the earth beneath and the groaning of 
waves of the sea ; or, lower still, and audible but to 
the watch of intensest fear, the weird grinding and 
hissing murmur of the gases escaping through the 
chasms of the distant mountain. 

The ashes in many places were already knee-deep ; 
and the boiling showers which came from the vol- 
cano forced their way into the houses, bearing with 
them a strong and suffocating vapor. In some places 
immense fragments of rock, hurled upon the streets, 
obstructed the way; and as the day advanced, the 
motion of the earth was more sensibly felt ; the foot- 
ing seemed to slide, nor could chariot e r litt e r be 
kept steady, even on the most level ground. 

Sometimes the huge stones, striking against one 
another as they fell, broke into countless fragments, 
emitting sparks of fire, which caught whatever was 
combustible within their reach ; and along the plains 
beyond the city the darkness was now terribly re- 
lieved, for houses and even vineyards had caught fire. 

To add to this partial relief of the darkness, the 
citizens had, here and there in all the more public 
places, such as the porticoes of temples and the en- 
trances to the Forum, endeavored to place rows of 
torches, but these rarely continued lighted long ; the 
showers and the winds extinguished them, and the 
sudden darkness into which their fitful flickerings 
were converted had something in it doubly terrible. 
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Frequently, in the momentary flashings of these 
torches, parties of fugitives encountered one another, 
some hurrying toward the sea, others flying from 
the sea back to the land, for the ocean had retreated 
rapidly from the shore. An utter darkness lay over 
the water, and upon its groaning and tossing waves 
the storm of cinders and rocks fell, and without the 
protection which roofs afforded in the city. 

Wild, haggard, ghastly with supernatural fears, 
these groups encountered one another, but without 
the leisure to speak ; for the showers fell frequently, 
though not continuously, extinguishing the lights, 
which showed to each band the deathlike faces of 
the other, and hurrying all to seek refuge. 

Ever and anon, by the flickering lights, one saw 
the thief hastening by the authorities of the law, 
laden though he was with ill-gotten gains. 

If, in the appalling darkness, wife was separated 
from husband, or parent from child, vain was the 
hope of reunion. Each hurried bliniUy on. 

The groanings of the dying were broken by wild 
shrieks of women's terror — now near by, now distant 
— which, when heard in the utter darkness, were 
rendered doubly appalling by the crushing sense of 
helplessness and the uncertainty of the perils around. 

Clear and distinct through all came the mighty 
and mysterious noises from the Fatal Mountain — its 
rushing winds, its whirling torrents, and, from time 
to time, the burst and roar of some fiercer explosion. 

Ever as the winds swept howling along the street, 
they bore streams of burning dust, and such sick- 
ening and poisonous vapors as took away from their 
victims breath and consciousness. 
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The sea had retired far from the shore, and the 
people who had fled to it had been so terrified by 
the agitation and the preternatural shrinking of the 
water, the gasping forms of uncouth sea-things left 
upon the sand, and by the sound of the huge stones 
cast from the mountain into the deep, that they had 
rushed back to the land. 

And so came the earthquake — and so darkness 
once more fell over the earth. And softly, beauti- 
fully, dawned at last light over the trembling deep. 
The winds were sinking into rest — the foam died 
from the glowing azure of the sea, now once more 
beautiful. Around the east, thin mists caught grad- 
ually the rosy hues which heralded the morning. 
Light was about to resume her reign. 

Yet still dark and massive in the distance lay 
the broken fragments of the destroying cloud, from 
which red streaks, burning faintly and more faintly, 
betrayed the still raging fires of the mountain of the 
''Scorched Field." 

The white walls and gleaming columns that had 
adorned the lovely coast were no more. DuU and 
covered with the ashes of desolation were the shores 
so lately crested by the splendid and wealthy cities 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

&n tif' I pat' Ing, forestalling. Im pfin' 6 trk ble» not to be entered. 

ftu'dlble, power of being heard. Pdm pe' ii (y6), city near Naples; baried 

HSr -eu la'nd ftm, city, near Naples, A. D. 79. 

Italy, baried A. D. 79. pre' tSr n&t' tk ral, uncommon; abnormal. 
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THE HIGHEST ARISTOCRACY. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 

Granting that we had both the will and the sense 
to choose our friends well, how few of ns have the 
power, or, at least, how limited, for most, is the 
sphere of choice! Nearly all of our associates are 
determined by chance or necessity, and restricted 
within a narrow circle. We can not know whom we 
would; and those whom we know, we can not have 
at our side when we most need them. 

All the higher circles of human intelligence are, 
to all those beneath, only momentarily and partially 
open. We may, by good fortune, obtain a glimpse 
of a great poet, and hear the sound of his voice; or 
put a question to a man of science, and be answered 
good-humoredly. 

Yet, these momentary chances we covet, and we 
spend years in the pursuit of little more than these ; 
while, meantime, there is a society continually open 
to us, of people who wiU talk to us as long as we 
like, whatever our rank or occupation — talk to us 
in the best words they can choose, and with thanks, 
if we listen to them. 

And this society, because it is so numerous and 
so gentle, and can be kept waiting round us all day, 
not to grant audience, but to gain it — kings and 
statesmen linger patiently in those plainly furnished 
and narrow anterooms, our book-case shelves — we 
make no account of ; indeed, perhaps we never listen 
to a word of what those real aristocrats would say. 

You may tell me that the apathy with which we 
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regard this company of the noble, who are praying 
us to listen to them, and the passion with which we 
pursue the company, probably, of the ignoble, who 
despise us, or who have nothing to teach us, are 
grounded in this — that we can see the faces of the 
living men, and i^ is themselves, and not their say- 
ings, with which we desire to become familiar ; but 
it is not so. 

But perhaps you will say that it is because the 
living people talk of things that are passing, and 
are of immediate interest to yon, that you desire to 
hear them. Nay, that can hardly be so, for the liv- 
ing people will themselves tell you about passing 
matters much better in their writings than in their 
careless talk. But I admit that this motive does 
influence you, so far as you prefer rapid and ephem- 
eral writings to slow and enduring writings — books 
properly so called. For all books are divisible into 
two classes— the books of the hour and the books 
of all time. 

The good book of the hour is simply the useful 
or pleasant talk of some person with whom you can 
not otherwise converse, printed for you. Very use- 
ful, often, telling you what you need to know ; ver;^ 
pleasant, often, as a sensible friend's present talk 
would be. 

These bright accounts of travels, good-humored 
and witty discussions of questions, lively or pathetic 
story-telling in the form of a novel, firm fact-telling 
by the real agents concerned in the events of passing 
history — all these books of the hour, multiplying 
among us as education becomes more general, are a 
peculiar characteristic and possession of the present 
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age. We should be thankful for them, and ashamed 
of ourselves if we make no good use of them ; but 
we make the worst possible use if we allow them to 
usurp the place of true books ; for, strictly speaking, 
they are not books at all, but merely letters or news- 
papers in good print. 

A book is, essentially, not a talked thing, but a 
written thing; and written, not with the view of 
mere communication, but of permanence. The book 
of talk is printed only because its author can not 
speak to thousands of people at once ; if he could, 
he would ; the volume is mere multiplication of his 
voice. You can not talk to your friend in India ; 
if you could, you would ; you write instead : that is 
mere conveyance of voice. But a book is written, 
not to multiply the voice merely, and not to carry 
it merely, but to preserve it. 

The author has something to say which he per- 
ceives to be true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. 
So far as he knows, no one has yet said it; so far 
as he knows, no one else can say it. He is bound 
to say it clearly and melodiously, if he can ; clearly, 
at all events. In the sum of his life, he finds this 
to be the thing, or group of things, manifest to him ; 
this the piece of true knowledge, or sight, which his 
share of air and earth has permitted him to seize. 

He would fain set it down forever, engrave it on 
rock, if he could, saying, "This is the best of me; 
for the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved and 
hated, like another; my life was as the vapor, and 
is not ; but this I knew ; this, if anything of mine, 
seems worth your memory." That is his "writing"; 
it is, in his human way, and with whatever degree 
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of true inspiration is in him, his inscription, or, as it 
maybe called, his scripture. That is a ''book." 

Now books of this kind have been written in all 
ages by their greatest men ; by great leaders, great 
statesmen, and great thinkers. All these volumes 
are at your choice; and life is short. You have 
heard as much before ; yet have you measured and 
mapped out this short life and its possibilities? Do 
you know, if you read this, that you can not read 
that? Do you know that what you lose to-day you 
can not gain to-morrow ? 

This eternal court is open to you, with the chosen 
and the mighty of every place and time. Into this 
you may enter always ; in this you may take fellow- 
ship and rank according to your wish ; from it you 
can never be outcast but by your own fault. By 
your aristocracy of companionship there, your own 
inherent aristocracy will be assuredly tested, and 
the motives with which you strive to take a high 
place in the society of the living, measured, as to 
the truth and sincerity in them, by the place you 
desire to take in this company of the dead. 

&p' & th j^, slaggishnees. md 15^ dl o&s Ij^, masically. 
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ARMAGEDDON. 

(A Wab Song op thb Futubb.) 
SIB EDWIN ARNOLD. 

Marching down to Armageddon, 

Brothers, stout and strong, 
Let us cheer the way we tread on 

With a soldier's song! 
Faint we by the weary road, 

Or fall we in the rout, 
Dirge or paean, death or triumph I — 

Let the song ring outl 

We are they who scorn the scomers, 

Love the good, but hate 
None within the world's four comers — 

All must share one fate; 
We are they whose common banner 

Bears no badge or sign, 
Save the Light which dyes it white, 

The Hope that makes it shine. 

We are they whose unpaid legions. 

Strong in ranks arrayed, 
Fiercely faced in many regions, 

Never once were stayed: 
We are they whose firm battalions, 

Trained to fight, not fly. 
Know the cause of good will triumph, 

It will triumph though we die I 
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We are they whose bugle rings, 

That all the wars may cease; 
We are they will pay the kings 

Their cruel price for peace ; 
We are they whose steadfast watchword 

Is what Christ did teach — 
''Each man for his brother first, 

And heaven, then, for each." 

We are they who will not falter — 

Many swords or few — 
Till we make this earth the altar 

Of a worship new; 
We are they who will not take 

From palace, hut, or code, 
A meaner law than ''brotherhood," 

A lower Lord than God. 

Marching down to Armageddon, 

Brothers, stout and strong. 
Ask not why the way we tread on 

Is so rough and long. 
God will tell us when our spirits 

Grow to grasp His plan: 
Let us do our part to-day, 

And obey Him, helping man I 

ftr rayed', arranged; set in order. b&t t&P ion, a body of troops. 
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ABOUT THE STARS. 

CAMILLE FLAMMABION. 

The stars seem to be scattered at random in the 
heavens. Their number and this irregular arrange- 
ment prevent us from giving each of them a name. 
But to aid us in studying them, the celestial vault 
is divided into sections. The astronomical learning 
or science of the ancients was very limited. They 
were at first contented to name the planets and a 
few of the most beautiful stars, and we have pre- 
served some of their names. 

The astronomers of old times groui)ed together 
certain stars, each group being imagined to form the 
outlines of some animal or of some mythical hero. 
To these groups, or constellations they gave names. 
It must, however, be confessed that unless one's im- 
agination is vivid enough to create images of the 
figures represented, one should not endeavor to find 
in the constellations anything like the shapes or 
outlines of the objects whose names are borne by 
these galaxies of stars. The stars in each constella- 
tion are distinguished by Greek letters. 

Perhaps it was the necessity of being guided on 
the seas that obliged man to choose in the heavens 
fixed points by which he could direct his course ; 
and that need was probably the historical origin of 
the names of the constellations. 

Thirty-three hundred years ago the constellations 
which we call Orion, the Pleiades, and the Hyades 
were mentioned by Job. 

The ancients drew maps of the heavens, and from 
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the time of Hipparchus, a great Greek astronomer, 
who flourished about one hundred years before the 
Christian era, they were able to classify the stars, 
distinguishing them according to their brightness. 
It was necessary to have some method of finding a 
particular star easily, in the midst of the five or six 
thousand stars which may be seen with the naked 
eye on a clear night. 

As the stars vary in brightness, they have been 
classified in order of magnitude. The term ''mag- 
nitude" is really a misnomer, as it has no relation 
to the dimensions of the stars ; for we have been 
able to measure but few of these celestial bodies. 

Formerly it was believed that the brightest stars 
were the largest, and this belief led people to rank 
the more brilliant stars as the larger ones. Thus, 
stars of the first magnitude are those which shine 
with the greatest brilliancy. Those of the second 
magnitude are less bright, and so on. 

Now the brightness of a star depends not only on 
the size of the star, but also on its intrinsic light 
and the star's distance from the earth. It may be 
said that the brightest stars are generally the near- 
est, though several of the most brilliant stara are 
exceptions, and that those whose faint glinting is 
scarcely caught by our best telescopes are enormously 
distant from us. 

We know now that the sky is not a concave 
sphere in which, as some of the ancients believed, 
bright nails are fastened — the nail-heads being the 
stars — and that there is no vault, but only infinite 
space around the earth in every direction. We know 
also that the stars, which are suns, are scattered 
various distances apart in the vastness of space. 
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You have often noticed two or more stars close 
together; but their apparent nearness does not in 
any way prove that they are really not far apart. 
They may be very distant from one another — farther 
apart, indeed, than we are from them. 

Looking at a group of stars like the Pleiades, we 
might suppose that all the stars in it are on the 
same plane, and equally distant from the earth. But 
such a supposition woxild be wrong. Dispersed in all 
directions in space, the stars suggest their present 
appearance only because we see them from a certain 
point in space. We see them from the earth, and 
this view-point is at a vast distance from even the 
nearest fixed star. 

When we find ourselves at night in the midst of 
a large square in which numerous electric lights are 
arranged, it is difficult to distinguish the most re- 
mote lights from those which are somewhat nearer. 
Moreover, the arrangement of the lights depends 
entirely on our point of view, and varies according 
as we ourselves retreat or advance, stand on a side 
of the square, or survey the lights from a point 
midway between the sides. 

This comparison may help us to understand why 
the stars, which are lights in dark space, do not 
indicate the distances which separate them, and why 
their arrangement on the apparent vault of the sky 
depends solely on the spot where we place ourselves 
to see them. 

If we could transport ourselves to Neptune, the 
outermost planet of the solar system, we should not 
perceive a different arrangement of the celestial 
bodies, for Neptune is not far enough away; it is 
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less than three billion miles from our planet. To 
see the outlines of the constellations changed, it 
would be necessary to station ourselves on the near- 
est star, and that is so distant that even the rays of 
light emitted from it require three years and a half 
to reach our globe, although light moves at the in- 
conceivably swift rate of one . Jijindred and eighty- 
six thousand miles a second ! 

The other near stars succeed each other, at greater 
distances. All these stars, each as vast as our sun, 
separated from one another by such prodigious dis- 
tances, are in motion in the heavens. Nothing is 
stationary in the universe ; there is not a single atom 
of matter in absolute repose. The strange forces 
with which matter is animated regulate its action. 
The movements of the suns in space are impercep- 
tible to our eyes, because they are too far away; but 
they are in more rapid motion than is our own globe. 
There are some stars which are whirling through 
space with a velocity of fifty miles a second. To the 
eye which could master time as well as space, the 
sky would be a moving swarm of stars — a spectacle 
splendid and awe-inspiring indeed. 

&8' tr6 n5m' I« al, treating of the celes- In' «5ii ^eiv' k bl j^, not being able to be 
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THE RETREAT FROM MEXICO. 

WILLIAM HICKLING PEESCOTT. 

There was no longer any question among the chief 
Spanish officers as to the expediency of evacuating 
the capital. The general's first care was to provide 
for the safe transportation of the treasure. Many of 
the common soldiers had converted their share of the 
Aztec spoil into gold chains, collars, or other orna- 
ments, which they easily carried about their persons. 
But the royal fifth, together with that of Cortes him- 
self, had been converted into bars of solid gold, and 
deposited in the palace. Cortes delivered the share 
belonging to the Crown to the royal officers, assign- 
ing them one of the strongest horses and a guard of 
Castilian soldiers to transport it. 

Still much of the treasure, belonging both to the 
Crown and to individuals, was necessarily abandoned, 
from the want of adequate means of conveyance. The 
metal lay scattered in shining heaps along the floor, 
exciting the cupidity of the soldiers. ''Take what 
you will of it," said Cortes to his men. "Better you 
should have it than these Mexican hounds. But be 
careful not to overload yourselves. He travels safest 
in the dark who travels lightest." 

The night was cloudy, and a drizzling rain added 
to the obscurity. Steadily and as noiselessly as pos- 
sible the Spaniards held their way along the great 
street of Tlacopan, which so lately had resounded 
with the tumult of battle. All was now hushed in 
silence, and they were reminded of the past only 
by the occasional presence of some dark heap of the 
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slain, which too ^alnly-^old-whepe the strife had 
been hottest. 

At length a lighter space beyond the dusky line 
of buildings showed the van of the army that they 
were emerging on the open causeway. They might 
well have congratulated themselves on having thus 
escaped the dangers of an assault in the city itself, 
and that a brief time would place them in compara- 
tive safety on the opposite shore. But not all the 
Mexicans were asleep. 

As the Spaniards drew near the causeway, sev- 
eral Indian sentinels, who had been stationed at this 
approach to the city, took the alarm and fled, rous- 
ing their countrymen by their cries. The priests, 
keeping their night-watch on the summits of the 
teocallis^ instantly caught the tidings and sounded 
their shells, while the huge drum in the desolate 
temple of the war-god sent forth tones which were 
heard in every comer of the capital. 

The Spaniards saw that no time was to be lost. 
The bridge was brought forward and fitted with all 
possible expedition. But before they had time to 
defile across the narrow passage, a gathering sound 
was heard, like that of a mighty forest agitated by 
the winds. It grew louder and louder, while upon 
the dark waters of the lake was heard a plashing 
noise, as of many oars. Then came a few stones 
and arrows striking at random among the hurrying 
troops. The missiles fell every moment faster and 
more furiously, till they thickened into a terrible 
tempest, while the very heavens were rent with yells 
and Aztec war-cries. 

But the Spaniards, anxious now only to escape. 
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declined all combat except that for sell-preservation. 
The advance of several thousand men, however, who 
were marching on a front of not more than fifteen 
or twenty abreast, required much time, and the lead- 
ing files had already reached the second breach in 
the causeway before those in the rear had entirely 
traversed the first. Here they halted, as they had 
no means of effecting a passage, smarting all the 
while under the unintermitting volleys from the 
enemy, who were clustered thick on the waters 
around this second opening. 

Sorely distressed, the vanguard now sent repeated 
messages to the rear to demand the portable bridge. 
At length the last of the army crossed over, and then 
Magarino and his sturdy followers endeavored to 
raise the ponderous framework. But it stuck fast 
in the sides of the dike. In vain the men strained 
every nerve. The weight of so many men and horses, 
and, above all, of the heavy artillery, had wedged the 
bridge's timbers so firmly in the stones and earth 
that it was impossible to dislodge them. The soldiers 
were obliged to abandon the attempt. 

The tidings soon spread from man to man, and no 
sooner was their dreadful import comprehended than 
a cry of despair arose, which for a moment drowned 
all the noise of conflict. All means of retreat were 
cut off. The only hope was in such desperate exer- 
tions as each could make for himself. 

Order and subordination were at an end. Each 
thought only of his own life. Pressing forward, he 
trampled down the weak and the wounded, heedless 
whether it were friend or foe. The leading files, urged 
on by the rear, were crowded on the brink of the gulf. 
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Sandoval, Ordaz, and other cavaliers dashed into 
the water. Some succeeded in swimming their horses 
across. Others failed, and still others, who reached 
the opposite bank, were overturned in the ascent and 
rolled headlong with their steeds down into the lake. 
The infantry followed pellmell, frequently pierced 
by the shafts or struck down by the war clubs of 
the Aztecs. 

The carnage raged fearfully along the length of 
the causeway. Its shadowy bulk presented a mark 
sufficiently distinct for the enemy's missUes, which 
often prostrated their own countrymen in the blind 
fury of the tempest. The Indians nearest the dike, 
running their light canoes alongside with a force that 
shattered them to pieces, leaped on the land, and 
grappled with the Spaniards, until both came rolling 
down the sides of the causeway together. But the 
Aztec fell among his friends, whUe his antagonist 
was borne away in triumph to the sacrifice. 

The struggle was long and deadly. The Mexicans 
were recognized by their white cotton tunics, which 
showed faint through the darkness. Above the com- 
batants rose a wild and discordant clamor, in which 
horrid shouts of vengeance were mingled with groans 
of agony and screams of the dying. 

The opening in the causeway, meanwhile, became 
filled up with the wreck of matter which haxi been 
forced into it, ammunition wagons, heavy guns, bales 
of rich woven stuflfs scattered over the waters, chests 
of solid ingots of gold and sUver, and bodies of men 
and horses, till over this dismal ruin a passage was 
gradually found, by which those in the rear were 
enabled to clamber to the other side. Cortes pressed 
forward with a few trusty cavaliers to the van. 
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Here he found Sandoval and his companions halt- 
ing before the third and last breach, endeavoring to 
cheer on their followers to surmount it. But their 
resolution faltered. It was wide and deep, though 
the passage was not so closely beset by the enemy 
as were the preceding ones. The cavaliers again set 
the example by plunging into the water. Horse and 
foot followed as they could, some swimming, others 
with dying grasp clinging to the manes and tails of 
the struggling animals. Those fared the best, as. the 
general had predicted, who traveled the lightest ; and 
many were the unfortunate wretches who, weighed 
down by the fatal gold which they loved so well, 
were buried with it in the salt floods of the lake. 

Cortes still kept in the advance, leading his broken 
remnant oflP the fatal causeway. The din of battle 
lessened in the distance, when the rumor reached 
them that the rear guard would be overwhelmed 
if not speedily relieved. Turning their horses' bridles, 
they galloped back to the theater of action, swam 
the canal, and placed themselves in the fight on the 
opposite bank. 

The first gray of the morning was now coming 
over the waters. It showed the hideous confusion 
of the scene which had been shrouded in the obscu- 
rity of the night. The dark masses of combatants, 
stretching along the dike, were seen struggling for 
mastery, until the very causeway upon which they 
stood appeared to tremble, and reel to and fro, as if 
shaken by an earthquake. 

The artillery, in the earlier part of the engage- 
ment, had not been idle, and its iron shower, sweep- 
ing along the dike, had mowed down the assailants 
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by hundreds. But nothing could resist their impetu- 
osity. The front ranks, pushed on by those behind, 
were at length forced up to the pieces, and, pouring 
over them like a torrent, overthrew men and guns 
in one general ruin. 

Cortes and his companions were now compelled to 
plunge again into the deep lake— though all did not 
escape. They rode forward to the front, where the 
troops, in a loose, disorderly manner, were marching 
oflf the fatal causeway. Their fatigued appearance 
indicated that the night's conflict had told heavily 
on them. 

A few only of the enemy hung on their rear, or 
annoyed them by occasional flights of arrows from 
the lake. The attention of the Aztecs was diverted 
by the rich spoil that strewed the battle-ground ; and 
fortunately for the Spaniards, who, had their enemy 
pursued with the same ferocity with which he had 
fought, would, in their crippled condition, have been 
cut off, probably, to a man. But little molested, 
therefore, they were allowed to deflle through the 
adjacent village of Popotla. 

The Spanish commander then dismounted from his 
jaded steed, and sitting down on the steps of an 
Indian temple, gazed mournfully on the broken flies 
as they passed before him. 

What a spectacle did they present ! The cavalry, 
most of them dismounted, were mingled with the 
infantry, who dragged their feeble limbs along with 
difficulty ; their shattered mail and tattered garments 
dripping with the salt ooze, showing through their 
rents many a bruise and ghastly wound ; their bright 
arms soiled, their proud crests and banners gone. 
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the baggage, artillery — aU, in short, that constitates 
the pride and panoply of glorious war — forever lost. 
Cort;es, as he looked wistfuDy on their thin and 
disordered ranks, sought in vain for many a familiar 
face, and missed more than one companion who had 
stood side by side with him through all the perils 
of the conquest. His daring attempt to subjugate 
the Aztec empire had failed. His high hopes were 
gone. The shattered ranks straggling past told that 
the lives of many of his brave followers had been 
sacrificed to his ambition — and sacrificed in vain. 
Though accustomed to control his emotions, the sight 
was too much for even his iron heart. He covered 
his face with his hands, and the tears which trickled 
down too plainly showed the anguish of his soul. 

Xz' t£«g, early inhabitants of Mexico. £z pe' dl «n ^f^ deeirablenees. 

€/&8 tn' isn (yan), an inhabitant of Castile p&n' 6 plj^, defensiye armor. 

in Spain. p5rt' & ble, capable of being carried. 

6 ▼&«' a ate, tQk.make empty. te' d «&P U (1I|, plural), a temple. 



HUNTING THE GRIZZLY. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

{JFYom "Hunting Trips of a Ranchman^) 

That night we almost had a visit from one of the 
animals we were after. Several times we heard the 
calling of the bull elks, a sound than which there 
is nothing more musical in nature. No writer has 
done it justice ; it has in it soft, flutelike notes, and 
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again chords like those of an ^olian harp, or of 
some beautiful wind instrument. This night, when 
we were in bed and the fire was smoldering, we were 
roused by a ruder noise — a kind of grunting, or 
roaring whine, answered by the frightened snorts of 
the i)onies. 

It was a bear, which had evidently not seen the 
fire, as it came from behind the bank, and had prob- 
ably been attracted by the smell of the horses. After 
it had made out what we were, it staid round a short 
while, again uttered its peculiar roaring grunt, and 
went 6ft. We seized our rifles and ran out into the 
woods, but in the darkness could see nothing. In- 
deed, it was rather lucky we did not stumble across 
the bear, as he could have made short work of us 
when we were at such a disadvantage. 

Next day we went oflf on a long tramp through 
the woods and along the sides of the canyons. There 
were plenty of berry bushes growing in clusters, and 
all around these there were fresh tracks of bear. 
But the grizzly is also a flesh-eater, and has a great 
liking for carrion. 

On visiting the place where Merrifield had killed 
the black bear, we found that the grizzlies had been 
there before us, and had utterly devoured the car- 
cass with cannibal relish. Hardly a scrap was left, 
and we turned our steps toward where lay the second 
bull elk I had killed. It was quite late in the after- 
noon when we reached the place. 

A grizzly had evidently been at the carcass during 
the preceding night, for his great footprints were in 
the ground all around it, and the carcass itself was 
gnawed and torn, and partially covered with earth 
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and leaves; for the grizzly has a curious habit of 
burying all of his prey that he does not at the 
moment need. 

The forest was composed mainly of what we call 
lodge-pole pines, which grow close together, and do 
not branch out until the stems are thirty or forty 
feet from the ground. Beneath these trees we walked 
over a carpet of pine needles, upon which our moc- 
casined feet made no sound. The woods seemed vast 
and lonely, and their silence was broken now and 
then by the strange noises always to be heard in 
the great forests. 

We climbed up along the trunk of a dead tree 
which had toppled over until its upper branches 
struck in the limb-crotch of another, that thus sup- 
ported it at an angle half-way in its fall. When 
above the ground far enough to prevent the bear's 
smelling us, we sat still to wait for his approach, 
until, in the gathering gloom, we could no longer see 
the sights of our rifles. 

It was useless to wait longer, and we clambered 
down and stole out to the edge of the woods. The 
forest here covered one side of a steep, almost canyon- 
like ravine, whose other side was bare except of rock 
and sagebrush. Once out from under the trees, there 
was still plenty of light, although the sun had set, 
and we crossed over some fifty yards to the opposite 
hillside and crouched down under a bush to see if 
some animal might not also leave the cover. 

We waited quietly in the growing dusk until the 
pine trees in our front blended into one dark, frown- 
ing mass. At last, as we were rising to leave, we 
heard the sound of the breaking of a dead stick 
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from the spot where we knew the carcass lay. ''Old 
Ephraim" had come back to the carcass. A minute 
afterward, listening with strained ears, we heard him 
brush by some dry twigs. It was entirely too dark 
to go in after him, but we made up our minds that 
on the morrow he should be ours. 

Early next morning we were over at the elk car- 
cass, and, as we expected, found that the bear had 
eaten his fill of it during the night. His tracks 
showed him to be an immense fellow, and were so 
fresh that we doubted if he had left long before we 
arrived. 

My companion was a skillful tracker, and we took 
up the trail at once. For some distance it led over 
the soft, yielding carpet of moss and pine needles, 
and the grizzly's footprints were easily made out, 
though we could follow them but slowly ; for we had, 
of course, to keep a sharp lookout ahead and around 
us as we walked noiselessly in the somber half-light 
always prevailing under the great pine trees. 

After going on a few hundred yards, the tracks 
turned oflf on a well-beaten path made by the elk ; 
the woods were, in many places, cut up by game 
trails, which had often become as distinct as ordi- 
nary foot-paths. The beast's footprints were per- 
fectly plain in the dust, and he had lumbered along 
up the path until near the middle of the hillside, 
where the ground broke away and there were hol- 
lows and boulders. 

Here there had been a windfall, and the dead 
trees lay among the living, piled across one another 
in all directions; while between and around them 
sprouted up a thick growth of young spruces and 
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other evergreens. The trail turned oflf into the tan- 
gled thicket, vdthin which it was almost certain we 
would find our quarry. We could stiU follow the 
tracks, by the slight scrapes of the claws on the bark, 
or by the bent and broken twigs ; and we advanced 
with noiseless caution. 

When in the middle of the thicket, we crossed 
what was almost a breastwork of fallen logs, and 
Merrifield, who was leading, passed by the upright 
stem of a great pine. As soon as he was by it, he 
sank suddenly on one knee, turning half round, his 
face fairly aflame with excitement, and as I strode 
on past him, with my rifle at the ready, there, not 
ten steps oflf, was the great bear, slowly rising from 
his leafy bed among the young spruces. He had 
heard us, but apparently hardly knew exactly where 
or what we were, for he reared up on his haunches 
sideways to us. 

Then he saw us and dropped down again on all- 
fours, the shaggy hair on his neck and shoulders 
seeming to bristle as he turned toward us. As he 
sank down on his fore feet I had raised the rifle; 
his head was bent slightly down, and when I saw 
the top of the white bead fairly between his small, 
glittering evil eyes, I puUed trigger. Half rising 
up, the huge beast fell over on his side in the death 
throes, the ball having gone into his brain, striking 
as fairly between the eyes as if the distance had 
been measured by a carpenter's rule. 

The whole thing was over in twenty seconds from 
the time I caught sight of the game ; indeed, it was 
over so quickly that the grizzly did not have time 
to show fight at all, or come a step toward us. It 
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was the first I had ever seen, and I felt not a little 
prond as I stood over the great brindled bnlk which 
lay stretched ont at length in the cool shade of the 
evergreens. He was a monstrous fellow, much larger 
than any I have seen since, whether alive or brought 
in dead by the hunters. 



NATHAN HALE. 

FRANCIS M. FINCH. 

[After the American army's retreat from Long Island in 1776, Washington asked for 
some discreet officer to enter the enemy's camp, in order to ascertain its strength. Hale, 
though only twenty-one years old, volunteered for this difficult and dangerous service. 
He passed the British lines and made (m Latin) full notes of the information desired. 
On his return he was captured, and, hy order of Sir William Howe, the British com- 
mander-in-chief, was hanged. The young patriot's last words were, "I only regret 
that I have but one life to lose for my country."] 

To drum-beat and heart-beat, 

A soldier marches by: 
There is color in his cheek, 

There is courage in his eye — 
Yet to drum-beat and heart-beat 

In a moment he must die. 

By starlight and moonlight. 

He seeks the Briton's camp. 
He hears the rustling flag, 

And the armed sentry's tramp ; 
And the starlight and moonlight 

His silent wanderings lamp. 
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With slow tread and still tread 
He scans the tented line, 

And he counts the battery guns 
By the gaunt and shadowy pine; 

And his slow tread and still tread 
Gives no warning sign. 

The dark wave, the plumed wave, 
It meets his eager glance; 

And it sparkles 'neath the stars 
Like the glimmer of a lance — 

A dark wave, a plumed wave. 
On an emerald expanse. 

A sharp clang, a steel clang. 
And terror in the sound I 

For the sentry, falcon-eyed. 

In the camp a spy hath found: 

With a sharp clang, a steel clang, 
The patriot is bound. 

With calm brow, steady brow, 
He listens to his doom: 

In his look there is no fear. 
Nor a shadow-trace of gloom; 

But with calm brow and steady brow 
He robes him for the tomb. 

In the long night, the still night. 
He kneels upon the sod; 

And the brutal guards withhold 
E'en the solemn Word of God! 

In the long night, the still night. 
He walks where Christ hath trod. 
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'Neath the blue mom, the sunny mom, 

He dies upon the tree ; 
And he mourns that he can lose 

But one life for liberty: 
And in the blue mom, the sunny mom, 

His spirit-wings are free. 

Prom Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf, 

From monument and urn. 
The sad of earth, the glad of heaven, 

His tragic fate shall learn ; 
And on Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf 

The name of Hale shall bum. 



FULTON'S FIKST STEAMBOAT. 

JOSEPH STORY. 

The history of the old steam engine is full of in- 
struction. The Marquis of Worcester, early in the 
reign of Charles II., first directed the attention of 
the public to the expansive power of steam, when 
used in a closed vessel, and to its capability to move 
machinery. The suggestion received but little notice 
until about the year 1698, when Captain Savery, a 
man of singular ingenuity, constructed an apparatus 
for applying steam to practical purposes. The in- 
vention of the safety valve soon afterward followed ; 
and that was succeeded by a close-fitted piston work- 
ing in a cylinder. 

Still, however, the engine was comparatively of 
little use until Watt, half of a century afterwards, 
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effected the grand improvement of condensing the 
steam in a separate vessel, communicating by a pipe 
with the cylinder ; and Washbrongh^ in 1778, by the 
application of Watt's device to produce a rotary 
motion, made practicable the steam engine's unlim- 
ited employment for mechanical purposes. 

It was in reference to the astonishing impulse 
thus given to industrial pursuits, that Doctor Dar- 
win, more than forty years ago, wrote the following 
lines, remarkable for their prophetic truth, and their 
predictions of future triumphs of the steam engine: 

"Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, and drive the rapid car; 
Or, on wide waving wings expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air; 
Pair crews triumphant, leaning from above. 
Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move. 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd. 
And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud." 

What would he have said if he had lived to wit- 
ness the immortal invention of Fulton, which seems 
almost to fly on the wings of the wind? And yet 
how slowly did this enterprise obtain public favor ! 
I myself have heard the illustrious inventor relate, 
in an animated and affecting manner, the history of 
his labors and discouragements. 

''When, in 1807," said he, ''I was building in 
New York my first steamboat, the project was viewed 
by the public critics with indifference, or with con- 
tempt, as a visionary scheme. My friends, indeed, 
were civil, but they were shy. They listened with 
patience to my explanations, but with a settled cast 
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of incredulity on their countenances. I felt the full 
force of the lamentation of the poet: 

' '^ * Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land? 
All fear, nonp aid you, and few understand/ 

'^As I passed daily to and from the yard, while 
my boat was being constructed, I often loitered un- 
known near idle groups of strangers, gathering in 
little circles near the boat, and listened to discus- 
sions oil the merits of the new kind of vessel. The 
language was uniformly that of scorn, or sneer, or 
ridicule. The loud laugh often rose at my expense ; 
I heard wise calculations of losses and expenditures ; 
the dull but endless repetition of jests on the 'Ful- 
ton Folly' attested the intelligence of the persons 
who set themselves up as critics. Never did a single 
encouraging remark, a bright hope, or a cheering 
vnsh cross my path. Silence itself was but polite- 
ness veiling its doubts or hiding its reproaches. 

''At length the day arrived when the new steam- 
boat was to be tried. To me it was a momentous 
and interesting occasion. I invited my friends to 
go on board to witness the first successful -trip. 
Many of them did me the favor to attend as a mat- 
ter of personal respect; but it was manifest that 
they came with reluctance, fearing to be the part- 
ners of my mortification, and not of my triumph. 
I was well aware that in my case there were many 
reasons to doubt my own success. The machinery 
was new and ill-made; many parts of it were con- 
structed by mechanics unaccustomed to such work, 
and unexpected difficulties might reasonably be pre- 
sumed to arise from other causes. 

17 
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"The moment arrived in which the word was to 
be given for the vessel to move. My Mends were 
in groups on the deck. There was anxiety mixed 
with fear among them. They were silent and sad 
and weary. I read in their looks' only failure, and 
I almost repented of my efforts. The signal was 
given, and the boat moved on a short distance, 
and then stopped. To the silence of the preceding 
moment now succeeded murmurs of discontent, and 
whispers and shrugs. I could hear such remarks 
as, 'I told you it would be so' ; 'It is a foolish 
scheme. I wish we were well out of it.' 

''I stepped onto a platform and addressed the 
assembly. I stated that I knew not what was the 
matter ; but if they would be quiet for a half -hour, 
I would either go on or abandon the voyage for that 
time. This short respite was conceded without ob- 
jection. I went below and examined the machinery, 
and discovered that the cause of the stoppage was 
a slight maladjustment of the connecting rods. In 
a short period the engine was again in working 
order. The boat was once more put in motion. She 
continued to move on. All were still incredulous. 
Not one of my guests seemed willing to trust the 
evidence of his own senses. 

"We left the fair city of New York; we passed 
through the romantic and ever-varying scenery of 
the Highlands ; we descried the clustering houses of 
Albany ; we reached the wharf. Even then, when 
success had been achieved, I was made the victim 
of alleged disappointment. Imagination superseded 
the influence of fact. It was doubted that the trip 
could be done again, or, if done, it was doubted 
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that steamboating could be of any great value to 
the world." 

Such was, in substance, the first steamboat's his- 
tory, as it fell from the lips of the famous inventor. 

«ftl«tl la'tion, estimate; plan. mftr'qals, a nobleman of rank next 
l&m £n ta' tion, wailing. below duke. 

m&l' &d J fist' ment, a bad fitting mdr ti tV •ea' tion, hnmiliation. 
together. 



SHEKIDAN'S RIDE. 

THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 

Up from the South at break of day, 

Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 

The aflErighted air with a shudder bore, 

Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain's door, 

The terrible grumble and rumble and roar. 

Telling the battle was on once inore. 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

And wider still those billows of war 

Thundered along the horizon's bar. 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 

Making the blood of the listener cold 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

But there is a road from Winchester town, 
A good, broad highway leading down; 
And there, through the flush of the morning light, 
A steed, as. black as the steeds of night. 
Was seen to pass as with eagle flight; 
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As if he knew the terrible need, 
He stretched away with the ntmost speed; 
Hill rose and fell; but his heart was gay, 
With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 

Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering south. 
The dust, like the smoke from the cannon's mouth, 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster; 
The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Impatient to be where the battlefield calls ; 
Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 

Under his spurning feet, the road. 

Like an arrowy Alpine river, fiowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind. 

Like- an ocean fiying before the wind; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire, 

Swept by, with his wild eyes full of fire. 

But, lo! he is nearing his heart's desire; 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 

With Sheridan only five miles away. 

The first that the General saw were the groups 
Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops; 
What was done — what to do — a glance told him both; 
And strikiDg his spurs, with a terrible oath. 
He dashed down the line 'mid a storm of huzzahs; 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there, 

because 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 
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With foam and with dust the black charger was gray; 
By the flash of his eye, and his red nostril's play, 
He seemed to the whole great army to say: 
"I have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester, down to save the day." 

Hurrah ! hurrah for Sheridan ! 

Hurrah ! hurrah for horse and man ! 

And when their statues are placed on high 

Under the dome of the Union sky, 

The American soldier's temple of fame, 

There with the glorious General's name 

Let it be said in letters both bold and bright: 

''Here is the steed "that saved the day! 

By carrying Sheridan into the fight. 

From Winchester — twenty miles away!" 



THE HEAVENS. 

OAMILLE FLAMMARION. 

It was an absurd delusion to imagine that the 
earth is the lower half of the universe, and the sky, 
or heavens, is the upper half. The heavens and the 
earth, we know now, are not two separate creations. 
They are only pne. 

The earth is a planet in the heavens. The heavens 
are infinite space, indefinite expanse. No frontier 
circumscribes them ; they have neither beginning nor 
end, neither top nor bottom, right nor left. There 
is unlimited space in every direction. The earth is 
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a little sphere, revolving without support of any kind 
in the immensity of space. Our globe is somewhat 
like a toy balloon floating in the atmosphere. Of 
course all the other planets, and the suns also, float 
in space. 

This view of the universe is not only very impor- 
tant, but it contains truths which should be well 
fixed in the mind, otherwise no correct idea of the 
wonders of the great science of astronomy can ever be 
gained. The heavens surround us on every side. 

The earth is not the only celestial body. All the 
stars which sparkle in the nightly heavens are suns 
shining by their own light. They are very distant 
from us, but there are other globes nearer, which 
resemble, closely, the one we inhabit, for they are 
not suns, but dark spheres, receiving light and heat 
from our sun. 

These worlds, called "planets," are grouped in a 
solar system, or family — our earth is a member of 
it. The planets move in ellipses around the sun. 

There are multitudes of suns, each, perhaps, sur- 
rounded, like our own sun, with a system of planets. 
Astronomy tells us that the stars we see scattered in 
the heavens are suns. In spite of the appearance of 
nearness, immense distances separate them from our 
system — distances so great that the mind is taxed to 
number the miles between our globe and the nearest 
fixed star. A distance that our figures can hardly 
express also separates the stars from one another. 

Despite these vast intervals, the telescopic star 
suns are counted by millions on millions. The mind 
tries in vain to represent to itself the vast number of 
systems and the distances which intervene between 
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them. Confused and humbled in mind and soul in 
the presence of such infinite vastness, we can only 
admire, awe-struck, the indescribable glory of the 
midnight skies. 

We might dart away in imagination — away far 
beyond the farthest boundary line of our best tele- 
scopes — and still we should be no nearer the end of 
the universe. Horizon after horizon might be passed, 
and yet new worlds would keep constantly coming 
into view. Heavens would succeed to heavens ; after 
deserts of expanse there would open other deserts ; 
after immensities of space, other immensities would 
follow. . Even while with the rapidity of thought 
the soul would continue its flight, the infinitude of 
unexplored space would still remain before it. The 
mind sinks with fatigue at the prospect thus opened. 

Croly's fine lines on this subject may be recalled 
here with pleasure and profit : 

"Ye stars! bright legions that, before all time, 
Camped on yon plain of sapphire, what shall tell 
Your burning myriads but the eye of Him 
Who bade through heaven your golden chariots wheel ? 
Yet who, earth-born, can see your hosts, nor feel 
Immortal impulses — eternity? 
What wonder if the overwrought soul should reel 
With its own weight of thought, and the wild eye 
See fate within your tracks of deepest glory lie ? " 

The grandeur of the heavens has inspired poets in 
every land, but no human song can convey any idea 
of the reality. Language is not capable of express- 
ing the thoughts which the starry heavens arouse in 
all thoughtful or sensitive minds. 
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We live in the midst of universal brightness. 
Night is but an accident, a happy accident, which 
enables us to pass beyond the limits which the day 
imposes on our sight. 

We are like travelers in the shadow of a hill, 
who contemplate the illuminated landscape which is 
unfolded as far as the distant horizon. With the 
light of truth the heavens open up their depths to 
us ; the infinite of creation is revealed with the infi- 
nite of space, and our earth, losing the preeminence 
which our vanity had assigned to it, takes its place 
in the midst of a multitude of similar little globes. 

There are facts before which human thought feels 
itself humiliated and perplexed, which it contem- 
plates with fear, and without the power to face them, 
although it understands their existence and neces- 
sity: such are the infinity of space and the eternity 
of duration. 

Hence it follows that all our ideas on space have 
but a purely relative value. When we say, for in- 
stance, to ascend to the sky, to descend under the 
eai-th, these expressions are false in themselves, for, 
being situated in the bosom of the infinite, we can 
neither ascend nor descend: there is no above nor 
helow; these words have meaning only in relation to 
the terrestrial surface on which we live. 

The universe must, therefore, be represented as 
an expanse without limits, without shores, boundless, 
infinite, in which fioat suns like the one which lights 
and warms our earth and planets, each like our own 
globe. There is neither dome, nor vault, nor limit 
of any kind ; there is void in every direction, and 
everywhere there are worlds. 
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THE CAPTUKE OP QUEBEC. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN. 

The sun rose, and, from the ramparts of Quebec, 
the astonished people saw the plains of Abraham 
glittering with arms, and the dark-red lines of the 
English forming in array of battle. Breathless mes- 
sengers had borne the evil tidings to Montcalm, 
and far and near his wide-extended camp resounded 
with the rolling of alarm drums and all the din of 
startled preparation. 

He, too, had had his struggles and his sorrows. 
The civil power had thwarted him; famine, discontent, 
and disaffection were rife among his soldiers; and 
no small portion of the Canadian militia had dis- 
persed from sheer starvation. In spite of all, he 
had trusted to hold out till the winter frosts should 
drive the invaders from before the town; when, on 
that disastrous morning, the news of their success- 
ful temerity fell like the sound of a cannon-shot 
upon his ear. 

Still he assumed a tone of confidence. ^^They have 
got to the weaker side of us at last," he is reported 
to have said, "and we must crush them with num- 
bers." With headlong haste his troops were pouring 
over the bridge of the St. Charles, and gathering in 
heavy masses under the western ramparts of the town. 
Could numbers guarantee the success of the French, 
their triumph would have been secure, for the five 
French battalions and the armed colonial peasantry 
amounted in all to more than seven thousand five 
hundred men. 
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Pull in sight before them stretched the long, thin 
lines of the British forces, the half -wild Highland- 
ers, the steady soldiery of England, and the hardy 
levies of the provinces — less than five thousand in 
number, but all inured to battle, and strong in the 
full assurance of success. 

Yet could the chiefs of that gallant army have 
pierced the veil of the future, and so have foreseen 
that the overwhelming victory which they burned to 
achieve would rob England of her proudest boast; 
that the conquest of Canada would pave the way 
for the independence of America, their swords would 
have dropped from their hands, and the heroic fire 
would have gone out within their hearts. 

It was nine o'clock, and the adverse armies stood 
motionless, each gazing on the other. The clouds 
hung low, and, at intervals, warm light showers de- 
scended, besprinkling both alike. The coppice and 
cornfields in front of the British troops were filled 
with French sharpshooters, who kept up a distant, 
spattering fire. Here and there a soldier fell in the 
ranks, and the gap was filled in silence. 

At a little before ten the British could see that 
Montcalm was preparing to advance, and, in a few 
moments, all his troops appeared in rapid motion. 
They came on in three divisions, firing heavily. 

In the British ranks not a trigger was pulled, not 
a soldier stirred, and their ominous composure seemed 
to damp the spirits of the assailants. It was not till 
the French were within forty yards that the fatal 
word was given, and the British muskets blazed forth 
at once in one crashing explosion. Montcalm's ranks 
staggered, shivered, and broke before that wasting 
— i^torm of lead. 
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The smoke, rolling along the field, for a moment 
Bhut out the view ; but when the thin white wreaths 
were scattered on the wind, then a wretched spectacle 
was disclosed — men and officers tumbled in heaps, 
order and obedience gone ; and when the British 
muskegs were leveled for a second volley, the militia 
were seen to shrink with uncontrollable panic. 

For a few minutes the French regulars stood their 
ground, returning a sharp and not ineffectual fire. 
But now, echoing cheer on cheer, redoubling volley 
on volley, trampling the dying and the dead, and 
driving on the fugitives in crowds, the British troops 
advanced and swept the field before them. Then the 
ardor of the men burst all restraint. They broke into 
a quick run, and with unsparing slaughter chased the 
flying multitude to the gates of Quebec. Foremost 
of all, the light-footed Highlanders dashed along in 
furious pursuit, hewing down Frenchmen with their 
broadswords, and slaying many of the enemy in the 
very ditch of the fortifications. Never was victory 
more quick or more decisive. 

&d' TSrse, conflicting. ISv' ft enrollment. 

«5p' pl^e* a thicket or brashwood. 6in' I no&s, foreboding evil. 

dd ^V sive, final; conclusive. t* mSr' I tf, contempt of danger. 

in ured', habitoated. ttn' «5n trol' \k ble» ungovernable. 



The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike th' inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

— Gray. 
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PIBROCH OF DONALD DHU. 

SIB WALTER SCOTT. 

Pibroch of Donnil Dhu, pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, summon Clan Connil. 
Come away, come away, hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war array, gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen, and from mountains so rocky, 

The war pipe and pennon are at Inverlochy. 

Come every hill-plaid, and true heart that wears 

one, 
Come every steel blade, and strong hand that bears 

one. 

Leave untended the herd, the flock without shelter 
Leave the corpse uninterred, the bride at the altar 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, leave nets and barges 
Come with your fighting gear, broadswords and 
targes. 

Come as the winds come, when forest are rended ; 
Come as the waves come, when navies are stranded : 
Faster come, faster come, faster and faster, 
Chief, vassal, page, and groom, tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come; see how they gather! 
Wide waves the eagle plume, blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, forward each 

man set! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, knell for the onset 1 
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TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 
thomas hughes. 

St. Ambrose College, Oxford, 
February 5, 1847. 
My Dear Geordie : 

According to promise, I write to tell you how I 
get along here, and what sort of place Oxford is. 
Of course, I don't know much about it yet, having 
been here only two weeks ; but you shall have my 
first impressions. 

Well, first and foremost, it's a very idle place — 
at any rate, idle for us freshmen. I attend twelve 
lectures a week, each lecture an hour long, and my 
subjects are the Greek Testament, first book of Her- 
odotus, second book of the JBneid, and first book of 
Euclid. There's a treat! Two hours a day; all reci- 
tations are over by twelve o'clock, or one at the 
latest; and there is no extra work at all in the 
shape of copies of Latin verses, or themes, or other 
exercises. 

I think sometimes I am back in the lower fifth 
at Rugby, for we don't get through more than we 
used to do there ; and if you were to hear the men 
translate it would make your hair stand on end. 
Where on earth can they have come from ? I often 
think that they blunder on purpose. 

We keep very good hours. I attend chapel every 
morning at eight and every evening at seven. We 
are obliged to go once a day and twice on Sundays — 
at least that's the rule of our college — and we must 
be in gates by twelve o'clock at night. Besides, 
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if you are a steady fellow, you will dine in hall 
perhaps four days a week. Hall dinner is at five 
o'clock. And that is the sum total. All the rest of 
your time you may spend just as you like. 

Our college is a fair specimen of Old English arch- 
itecture. It has a fine venerable old front of crumb- 
ling stone facing the street, into which two or three 
other colleges look also. Over the gateway is a large 
room, where the college examinations go on — ^when 
there are any. 

As you enter, you pass the porter's lodge, where- 
in resides our janitor, a bustling little man, whose 
business it is to put down the time at which each 
man comes in at night, and to keep all tradesmen, 
stray dogs, and bad characters generally out of the 
college precincts. 

The large quadrangle, into which you come first, 
is the show place of the college, and is generally 
quiet. This statement can not, however, be made of 
the inner quadrangle, which you reach through a 
passage leading out of the other. 

The rooms are not half so large or good in the 
inner quad; and here's where all we freshmen live, 
besides a lot of the older undergraduates who don't 
care to change their rooms. Only one tutor has 
rooms here; and I should think, if he's a reading 
man, it will not be long before he clears out ; for all 
sorts of high jinks take place on the grass plot, and 
the noise on the staircase is often just as bad. 

My rooms are what they call garrets. They are 
right up in the roof, and afford a commanding view 
of gutter pipes and chimneys. No end of cats, both 
college dignitaries and strangers, haunt the roof, and 
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I am rapidly learning cat-talking from them ; but I 
am not going to stand it — I don't want to know 
the cat language. 

The college cats are protected by law, I believe; 
but I purpose to buy an air gun for the strangers, 
if they don't let me sleep. My rooms are pleasant 
enough. They are separated from all mankind by 
a great iron-clamped outer door. The sitting room 
is eighteen feet by twelve, bedroom twelve by eight, 
and a big cupboard for my servant, or scout, as I 
am compelled to call him here. 

Ah, Geordie, the scout is an institution ! Fancy 
me attended upon and valeted by a stout party in 
black, of quiet, gentlemanly manners, like the benev- 
olent father in a comedy. He waits on me in hall, 
where we go in to eat, in full rig of cap and gown, 
at five o'clock. We get very good dinners, and get 
them cheap enough, too. 

The dining hall is a fine old room, with an arched, 
black-oak ceiling and high paneling, and the walls 
are hung round with pictures of old grandees, bish- 
ops and lords chiefly, who have left money to the 
college, or at least have eaten here in times gone 
by. We daily give thanks for them, in a long Latin 
grace, which one of the undergraduates rattles off at 
the end of the high table, and then comes down to 
his own place. 

No one eats at the high table except the dons, as 
we term the college professors, and the gentleman 
commoners, who are undergraduates that shine in 
velvet caps and silk gowns. Why those young men 
wear such clothing, I haven't yet made out. I have 
heard that it is to show they pay double fees; but 
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they seem uncommonly wretched up there on their 
platform, and I should think that they would rather 
pay double to come to the other end of the hall. 

I was very nearly forgetting a great institution of 
the college — the buttery hatch. It stands just oppo- 
site the hall door. Herein abides the fat old butler 
(all the servants in our college are portly), and herein 
he serves out limited quantities of bread, butter, and 
cheese, morning, noon, and supi)er time. Tour scout 
always fetches you your share of the provender, on 
each occasion, and if you don't use it, why it falls 
to him. 

I spent a day or two of my first week here in 
going round and seeing the other colleges, and find- 
ing out what great men had been students in each 
of them. Fancy ferreting out, in just one afternoon, 
Wycliflfe, the Black Prince, our friend' Sir .Walter 
Ealeigh, Pym, Hampden, Laud, Ireton, Butler, and 
the great essayist, Addison! 

Perhaps here at Oxford I may strike up a friend- 
ship with some fellow who will change the history 
of England. Why shouldn't I? There must once 
have been freshmen who were chums of Wycliflfe of 
Queen's College or of Raleigh of Oriel. 

I roamed up and down High Street, wondering 
which of the young fellows I saw would turn out to 
be great generals, or statesmen, or poets. Some of 
them will, of course, be great; for there must be in 
every generation of Oxford undergraduates at least 
half a dozen men who will have a good deal to say 
regarding the ruling and the guiding of the British 
nation before they die. 
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But, after all, the river is, to my mind, the chief 
feature of Oxford. It is a glorious stream ; and not 
more than five minutes' walk from the colleges. It 
is wide enough for three boats to row abreast. I 
expect I shall take furiously to boating. I have 
been down the river three or four times already 
with some other freshmen. Rowing is splendid exer- 
cise; that I can see. 

Here's a long yam I have been spinning for you; 
and I have no doubt, after all, you will say that it 
tells you nothing, and you would rather have twenty 
lines concerning the men and what they are talking 
about, and the meaning and inner life of the place 
and all that. Patience, patience! I don't know 
anything about those things myself yet. I have had 
time to look at only the shell, which is a very 
handsome and stately affair. Ton shall have the 
kernel, if I ever get at it. 

Now write me a long letter directly, and tell me 
all the Rugby news, about the Doctor, and who are 
in the sixth form, and how the house goes on, and 
what sort of cricket eleven there will be this year, 
and what you all are doing and thinking about. 
Yours affectionately, 

Tom. 

M ne^ Id, Virgil's history of the Trojans. pr6v' Sn d6r, dry food for domestic 

Eu'«lid, geometry in general. animals. 

grr&n dee', a nobleman. t&I eted (Ad), provided with a body 

H6 r5d' o tiLs, noted Greek historian. servant. 

16d^e, a small dwelling house. 

18 
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Teachers- Library 
th!s''«pic-qel.3he_jj0n. 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

A lion in his jaws caught up a king's child 

And bore him, harmed not, to the woodland wild. 

A ten-year lad, with bright eyes shining wide; 

And, save this son, his majesty beside 

Had but one girl — three years of age — and so 

The monarch suffered, being old, much woe. 

His subjects were in fear. 

By came a knight 
Their town, who halted, asking, "What's the fright?" 
They told him; he spurred for the lion's den — 
A terror-breathing cave! In the champion went! 
Bones strewn around show that this lion lord 
Denies himself naught which his woods afford. 
The knight quails not, though in the den he spies 
Truly a mighty one, maned to the eyes! 
But speaks out: ''Greeting, monstrous brute, to 

thee! 
In this foul hole thou hast a child in keeping. 
I search its noisome nooks with glances sweeping. 
But spy him not. That child I must reclaim. 
Yield him at once, or I thy pride will tame." 
The beast was seen to smile. Ominous sight! — 
Never make lions smile ! 

They joined in fight. 
Fang matching blade, hide, mail; that sylvan lord 
Hurled himself, foaming, on the flashing sword. 
Stout though the knight, the lion stronger was. 
And tore his brave breast under its cuirass; 
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And piece by piece he stripped the iron sheath, 
Helm, greaves — gnawed bare the bones beneath. 
Crunching that hero till, "Lie there ! " the lion said ; 
"Too bold thou wast, and yet — would thou hadst 

fled!" 
Next came a hermit: 

He found out the cave. 
With girdle, gown, and cross, trembUng and grave. 
He entered. The lion, with voice like gates that 

creak. 
Roared out, "What wouldst thou, creature? Speak!" 
With deep respect the hermit bowed: "Your 

Majesty, I bring 
A message — wherefore keep this child?" 

"For that 
Whene'er it rains I've some one here to chat." 
"Return him!" 

"Not so! " 

"What then wilt thou do? 
Wouldst eat him?" 

"Ay — if I have naught to chew!" 
"Sire, think upon the king in woe!" 
"They killed my mate," the beast said, "long ago. 
I am a monarch, too." 

"His only boy!" 

"Well, WeU! 
He hath a daughter." 

"She's no heir." 

"Get hence. 
Thou talker smooth!" bellowed the beast immense. 
The hermit disappeared! 

Thereat left free, 
The lion slept, in lonely majesty. 
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Hark! hark! loud cries and clamors, horn and shout 
Now cause the forest wide to ring with rout. 
A whole battalion comes, sent by the king 
With force of arms his little prince to bring. 
And now between the trees they spy the cave — 
Its gloom might fright the bravest of the brave. 
The spearmen held high their torches then : 
"There ! that is it ! the very mouth of the den ! 
Beware! that sound! look yonder — there's his face! 
Frightful!" — they saw the lion, they stayed their 

pace. 
The hounds, in dread, slunk back behind the spears ; 
And then the lion, 'mid the silence, rears 
His awful front, and over wood and marsh 
Roared a vast roar, hoarse, vibrant, vengeful, harsh — 
A rolling, raging peal of wrath, which spread 
From earth to echoing vault o'erhead. 
This ended all! sheer horror cleared the coast! 
As fogs are driven by wind, that valorous host 
Melted, dispersed to all the quarters four. 
All panic-stricken by that monstrous roar. 

Then quoth the lion, ''Woods and mountains, see, 
A thousand men enslaved fear one beast free!" 
Then climbed the beast a distant hill to throw 
This thrilling message to the town below: 
"King! no harm I've wrought to him, your son; 
But now I give you notice — when night's done 
I will make entry through your city gate. 
Bringing the prince alive; and those that wait 
To see him in my jaws — your coward crew — 
Shall see me eat him m your palace, too!" 
Next morning this was what was viewed in town: 
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Dawn coming! people going! some adown 
Praying, some crying; pallid cheeks, swift feet, 
And a huge lion stalking through the street! 
The quaking townsmen in the cellars hid; 
How make resistance? briefly, no one did. 

So to the palace and its gilded dome 
With steps unchallenged did the lion roam. 
While all the people held aloof in dread. 
Seeing the scarlet jaws of that great head 
Hold up the princely boy — a-swoon. 

Is it true 
Princes are flesh and blood ? Ah, yes ! and you 
Had wept with sacred pity, seeing him 
Swing in the lion's mouth, though safe in limb : 
No man outdoors! 

The lion raged, heartsick. 
To see such terror, and moved on, straight and quick. 
To the king's palace, in hope to meet there one 
Who dared to speak with him: Outside is none! 
The gate's ajar — within those walls at last — 
No man! For, truly, though he raged and wept, 
The king himself, like all, close shelter kept. 
The lion viewed the throne, stalked on from hall 
To hall — green, yellow, crimson— empty all! 
Rich couches void, soft seats unoccupied; 
And, as he walked, he looked from side to side 
To find some pleasant nook for his repast ; 
Since appetite was come to munch at last 
The princely morsel. Ah ! what sight astounds 
His grisly majesty? 

In the palace grounds 
An alcove on a garden opes, and there 
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A little maid, forgot in the general fear, 
Lulled in the flower-sweet dreams of infancy. 
Bathed with warm sunlight, falling brokenly 
Through leaf and lattice, was that moment waking ; 
A lovely little girl, most dear and taking. 
The prince's sister; all alone, white dressed. 
In bed she sat and sang. Children sing so best! 
The beast caught sight of her, and stopped — and 

then 
Entered ; the joists creaked as he stalked straight in ! 
Above the playthings by the little bed 
The lion thrust his shaggy massive head. 
Dreadful with savage might and lordly scorn, 
More dreadful with his prey, the prince, so borne ; 
Which she, quick spying, ''Brother! brother!" cried, 
"Oh! my own brother!" and, unterrified, 
She rose up in her cot, full height, and bold. 
And at the lion shook her fist — at him! 
Whereon — close to the little bed's white rim, 
All dainty silk and laces — the huge brute 
Set down her brother softly at her foot, 
And gently said, and tossed his billowed hair, 
^'DonH he put out^ now! there he is, dear, there /^^ 

milncli, to chew with a grinding sound. vfin^e^ f\il, yindicttve. • 

%fVvan, forest-like. tP brant, resonant. 

T&V or oils (3r), courageous. 
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ICHABOD CEANE'S ADVENTURE. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 

iPr&m **A Legend cf Sleepy Hollow:') 

It was the very witching time of night that Icha- 
bod, heavy-hearted and crestfallen, pursued his travel 
homeward, along the sides of the lofty hills which 
rise above Tarrytown, and which he had traversed 
so cheerily in the afternoon. The hour was as dismal 
as himself. Far below him the Tappan Zee spread 
its dusky and indistinct waste of waters, with here 
and there the tall mast of a sloop, riding quietly at 
anchor under the land. In the dead hush of mid- 
night he could even hear the barking of the watch- 
dog from the opposite shore of the Hudson. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had 
heard in the afternoon now came crowding upon his 
recollection. The night grew darker and darker ; the 
stars seemed to sink deeper in the sky, and driving 
clouds occasionally hid them from his sight. He had 
never felt so lonely and dismal. He was, moreover, 
approaching the very place where many of the scenes 
of the ghost stories had been laid. 

In the center of the road stood an enormous tulip 
tree, which towered like a giant above all the other 
trees of the neighborhood, and formed a kind of land- 
mark. Its limbs were gnarled and fantastic, large 
enough to form trunks for ordinary trees, twisting 
down almost to the earth, and rising again into the 
air. It was connected with the tragical story of the 
unfortunate Andre, who had been taken prisoner hard 
by, and was universally known by the name of Major 
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Andr6's tree. The common people regarded it with 
a mixture of respect and superstition, partly out of 
sympathy for the fate of its ill-starred namesake, and 
partly from the tales of strange sights and doleful 
lamentations told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree he began 
to whistle ; he thought his whistle was answered : 
it was but a blast sweeping sharply through the 
dry branches. As he approached a little nearer he 
thought he saw something white hanging in the midst 
of the tree. He paused and ceased whistling, but on 
looking more narrowly, perceived that it was a place 
where the tree had been scathed by lightning, and 
the white wood laid bare. 

Suddenly he heard a groan— his teeth chattered, 
and his knees smote against the saddle: it was but 
the rubbing of one huge bough upon another, as 
they were swayed about by the breeze. He passed 
the tree in safety, but new perils lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree a small 
brook crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and 
thickly-wooded glen. A few rough logs, laid side 
by side, served for a bridge over this stream. On 
that side of the road where the brook entered the 
wood, a group of oaks and chestnuts, matted thick 
with grapevines, threw a cavernous gloom over it. 

To pass this bridge was the severest trial. It was 
at this identical spot that the unfortunate Andre 
was captured, and under the covert of those chest- 
nuts and vines were the sturdy yeomen concealed 
who surprised him. This has ever since been con- 
sidered a haunted stream, and fearful are the feel- 
ings of a schoolboy who has to pass it after dark. 
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As he approached the stream, his heart began to 
thump; he summoned up, however, all his resolu- 
tion, gave his horse hall a score of kicks in the 
ribs, and attempted to dash briskly across the bridge ; 
but instead of starting forward, the perverse old 
animal made a lateral movement, and ran broadside 
against the fence. Ichabod, whose fears increased 
with the delay, jerked the reins on the other side, 
and kicked lustily with the contrary foot. It was 
all in vain ; his steed started, it is true, but it was 
only to plunge into a thicket of brambles. 

The schoolmaster now bestowed both whip and 
heel upon the starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, who 
dashed forward, snuffling and snorting, but came to 
a stand just by the bridge, with a suddenness that 
had nearly sent his rider sprawling over his head. 
Just at this moment a plashy tramp by the side of 
the bridge caught the sensitive ear of Ichabod. In 
the dark shadow of the grove, on the margin of the 
brook, he beheld something huge, misshapen, black, 
and towering. It stirred not, but seemed gathered 
up in the gloom, like some gigantic monster ready 
to spring upon the traveler. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon 
his head with terror. What was to be done? To 
turn and fly was now too late; and besides, what 
chance was there of escaping ghost or goblin, if 
such it was, which could ride upon the wings of the 
wind? Summoning up, therefore, a show of cour- 
age, he demanded in stammering accents: ''Who 
are you?" He received no reply. He repeated his 
demand in a still more agitated voice. Still there 
was no answer. 
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Once more he cadgeled the sides of the inflex- 
ible Gunpowder, and shutting his eyes, broke forth 
with involuntary fervor into a psalm tune. Just 
then the shadowy object of alarm put itself in mo- 
tion, and, with a scramble and a bound, stood at 
once in the middle of the road. Though the night 
was dark and dismal, yet the form of the unknown 
might now in some degree be ascertained. He ap- 
peared to be a horseman of large dimensions, and 
mounted on a black horse of powerful frame. He 
made no oflfer of molestation or sociability, but kept 
aloof on one side of the road, jogging along on the 
blind side of old Gunpowder, who had now got over 
his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange mid- 
night companion, and bethought himself of the wild 
adventure of Brom Bones with the galloping Hes- 
sian, now quickened his steed, in hopes of leaving 
him behind. The stranger, however, quickened his 
horse to an equal pace. Ichabod pulled up and fell 
into a walk, thinking to lag behind — the other did 
the same. His heart began to sink within him ; he 
endeavored to resume his psalm tune, but his parched 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and he could 
not utter a stave. 

There was something in the moody and dogged 
silence of this pertinacious companion that was both 
mysterious and appalling. But it was soon fearfully 
accounted for. On mounting a rising ground, which 
brought the figure of his fellow-traveler in relief 
against the sky, gigantic in height and muffled in 
a cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck on perceiving 
that he was headless ! but his horror was still more 
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increased on observing that the head, which should 
have rested on his shoulders, was carried before him 
on the pommel of his saddle 1 

His terror rose to desperation ; he rained a shower 
of kicks and blows upon Gunpowder, hoping, by a 
sudden movement, to give his companion the slip, 
but the specter started full jump with him. Away, 
then, they dashed through thick and thin, stones fly- 
ing and sparks flashing at every bound. Ichabod's 
flimsy garments fluttered in the air, as he stretched 
his long, lank body away over his horse's head, in 
the eagerness of his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns oflf 
to Sleepy Hollow ; but here Gunpowder, who seemed 
possessed with a demon, instead of keeping up it, 
made an opposite turn, and plunged headlong down 
hill to the left. This road leads through a sandy 
hoUow, shaded by trees for about a quarter of a mile, 
where it crosses the bridge famous in goblin story, 
and just beyond swells the green knoll on which 
stands the whitewashed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his un- 
skillful rider an apparent advantage in the chase; 
but just as he had got halfway through the hollow, 
the girths of the saddle gave way, and he felt it 
slipping from under him. He seized it by the pom- 
mel and endeavored to hold it firm, but in vain; 
and had just time to save himself by clasping old 
Gunpowder round the neck, when the saddle fell 
to the earth, and he heard it trampled under foot 
by his pursuer. 

For a moment the terror of Hans Van Ripper's 
wrath passed across his mind — for it was his Sun- 
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day saddle; but this was no time for petty fears: 
the goblin was hard on his haunches, and (unskillful 
rider that he was !) he had much ado to maintain 
his seat ; sometimes slipping on one side, sometimes 
on another, and sometimes jolted on the high ridge 
of his horse's backbone with a violence that he verily 
feared would cleave him asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with 
the hopes that the church bridge was at hand. The 
wavering reflection of a silver star in the bosom of 
the brook told him that he was not mistaken. He 
saw the walls of the church dimly glaring under the 
trees beyond. He recollected the place where Brom 
Bones' s ghostly competitor had disappeared. ''If I 
can but reach that bridge," thought Ichabod, "I am 
safe." 

Just then he heard the black steed panting and 
blowing close behind him ; he even fancied that he 
felt his hot breath. Another convulsive kick in the 
ribs, and old Gunpowder sprang upon the bridge ; 
he thundered over the resounding planks ; he gained 
the opposite side, and now Ichabod cast a look be- 
hind to see if his pursuer should vanish, according 
to rule, in a flash of fire and brimstone. Just then 
he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, and in the 
very act of hurling his head at him. Ichabod en- 
deavored to dodge the horrible missile, but tob late. 
It encountered his cranium with a tremendous crash 
— he was tumbled headlong into the dust, and Grun- 
powder, the black steed, and the goblin rider passed 
by like a whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found with- 
out his saddle, and with the bridle under his feet. 
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soberly cropping the grass near his master's gate. 
Ichabod did not make his appearance at breakfast 
— the dinner-hour came, but no Ichabod. The boys 
assembled at the schoolhouse, and strolled idly about 
the banks of the brook ; but no schoolmaster. 

Hans Van Ripper now began to feel some uneasi- 
ness about the fate of poor Ichabod and his saddle. 
An inquiry was set on foot, and after diligent inves- 
tigation they came upon his traces. In one part of 
the road leading to the church was found the sad- 
dle trampled in the dirt ; the tracks of horses' hoofs 
deeply dented in the road, and evidently at furious 
speed, were traced to the bridge, beyond which, on 
the bank of a broad part of the brook, where the 
water ran deep and black, was found the hat of the 
unfortunate Ichabod, and close beside it a shattered 
pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the 
schoolmaster was not to be discovered. Hans Van 
Ripper, as executor of his estate, then examined the 
bundle which contained all his worldly effects. 
They consisted of two shirts and a half, two stocks 
for the neck, a pair or two of worsted stockings, an 
old pair of corduroy small clothes, a rusty old razor, 
a book of psalm tunes full of dog's ears ; and a 
broken pitch-pipe. 

As to the books and furniture of the schoolhouse, 
they belonged to the community, excepting "Cotton 
Mather's History of Witchcraft," a New England 
almanac, and a book of dreams and fortune-telling, 
in which last was a sheet of foolscap much scribbled 
and blotted, by several fruitless attempts to make a 
copy of verses in honor of the heiress of Van TasseL 
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These magic books and the poetic scrawl were 
forthwith given to the flames by Hans Van Ripper, 
who, from that time forward, determined to send his 
children no more to school, observing that he never 
knew any good come of this same reading and writ- 
ing. Whatever money the schoolmaster possessed — 
and he had received his quarter's pay but a day or 
two before — he must have had about his person at 
the time of his disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at 
the church on the following Sunday. Small knots 
of gazers and gossips were collected in the church- 
yard, at the bridge, and at the spot where the hat 
and pumpkin had been found. 

The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole 
budget of others, were called to mind, and when 
they had diligently considered them all, and com- 
pared them with the symptoms of the present case, 
they shook their heads and came to the conclusion 
that Ichabod had been carried off by the galloping 
Hessian. As he was a bachelor, and in nobody's 
debt, nobody troubled his head any more about him. 
The school was removed to a different quarter of the 
Hollow, and another pedagogue reigned in his stead. 

It is true an old farmer who had been down to 
New York on a visit several years after, and from 
whom this account of the ghostly adventure was 
received, brought home the intelligence that Icha- 
bod Crane was still alive ; that he had left the 
neighborhood partly through fear of the goblin and 
Hans Van Ripper, and partly in mortification at 
having been suddenly dismissed by the heiress ; that 
he had changed his quarters to a distant part of 
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the country ; had kept school and studied law at the 
same time; had been admitted to the bar, turned 
politician, and, finally, had been made a Justice of 
the Ten Pound Court. 

Brom Bones, too, who, shortly after his rival's 
disappearance, conducted the blooming Katrina Van 
Tassel in triumph to the altar, was observed to look 
exceedingly knowing whenever the story of Ichabod 
was related, and always burst into a hearty laugh 
at the mention of the pumpkin ; which led some to 
suspect that he knew more about the matter than 
he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who are the best 
judges of these matters, maintain to this day that 
Ichabod was spirited away by supernatural means; 
and it is a favorite story often told about the neigh- 
borhood round the winter evening fire. The bridge 
became more than ever an object of superstitious 
awe ; and that may be the reason why the road has 
been altered of late years so as to approach the 
church by the border of the mill pond. The school- 
house, being deserted, soon fell to decay, and was 
reported to be haunted by the ghost of the unfortu- 
nate pedagogue; and the plowboy, loitering home- 
ward of a still summer evening, has often fancied 
his voice at a distance, chanting a melancholy psalm 
tune among the tranquil solitudes of Sleepy Hollow. 

•6&V' Srn oils, hollow. In fldx' I ble, not capable of being bent. 

«dr' dtl roy% a Bort of cotton velvet. p6d' d. g5^e (gOg)« a teacher of children. 

«ra' nl ftm, the brain case; the skull. pSr' tl na' cioust obstinate. 

«rS8t' f{^ll en, with hanging head. stUrve' ling, lean. 
f&n t&s' tl«, imaginary. 
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HAROLD'S SONG. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
(Fyom **Th€ Lay qftha Latt Minstrel.**) 

O, listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

"Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew I 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay ! 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

''The blackening wave is edged with white; 
To inch and rock the sea mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh. 

''Last night the gifted Seer did' view 

A wet shroud swathed round lady gay ; 
Then stay thee, fair, in Ravensheuch : 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day?" 

"'Tis not because Lord Lindesay's heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my lady-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle hall. 

O'er Roslin all that dreary night 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 
' Twas broader than the watch-fire light. 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 
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It glared on Roslin's castled rock, 
It ruddied aU the copsewood glen ; 

'Twas seen from Dry den's groves of oak. 
And seen from cavemed Hawthomden. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin's chiefs uncofflned lie. 

Each baron, for a sable shroud. 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed all on fire within, around. 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 

And glimmered all the dead men's mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 

And each Saint Clair was buried there. 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung and the wild waves sung 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 

b&t'tle mmt. one of the solid nprlght dfiisrn (dAn), to condescend to give. 

parts of a parapet. pin' ndt* pinnacle. 

bilt' tr£ss, anything which supports and «&«' ris t j^, vestry. 

strengthens. 
19 
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MASTER AND SLAVE. 

HENRY W. GRADY. 

Perhaps no period of human history has been 
more misjudged and less understood than the slave- 
holding era in the South. Slavery as an institution 
can not be defended, but its administration was so 
nearly perfect among our forefathers as to challenge 
and hold our loving respect. It is doubtful if the 
world has seen a peasantry so happy and so weU- 
to-do as the negro slaves in America. The world 
was amazed at the fidelity with which these slaves 
guarded, from 1861 to 1865, the homes and families 
of the masters who were fighting with the army 
that barred their way to freedom. 

If ''Uncle Tom's Cabin" had portrayed the rule 
of slavery rather than the rarest exception, not all 
the armies that went to the field could have stayed 
the flood of rapine and arson and piUage that would 
have started with the first gun of the Civil War. 
Instead of that, witness the miracle of the slave in 
loyalty to his master, closing the fetters upon his 
own limbs — maintaining and defending the families 
of those who fought against his freedom — and at 
night on the far-oflf battlefield searching among the 
carnage for his young master, that he might tenderly 
lift the dying head to his breast and bend to catch 
the last words to the old folks at home, so wrestling 
the meantime in agony and love that he would lay 
down his life in his master's stead. 

History has no parallel to the faith kept by the 
negro in the South during the war. Often five 
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hundred negroes to a single white man, and yet 
through these dusky throngs the women and children 
walked in safety, and the unprotected homes rested 
in peace. Unmarshaled, the black battalions moved 
patiently to the fields in the morning to feed the 
armies their idleness would have starved, and at night 
gathered anxiously at the ''big house to hear the 
news from marster," though conscious that his vic- 
tory made their chains enduring. 

Everywhere humble and kindly, the bodyguard 
of the helpless, the rough companion of the little 
ones, the observant friend, the silent sentry in his 
lowly cabin, the shrewd counselor, and, when the 
dead came home, a mourner at the open grave. A 
thousand torches would have disbanded every South- 
em army, but not one was ever lighted. When the 
master, going to a war in which slavery was involved, 
said to his slave, ''I leave my home and loved ones 
in your charge," the tenderness between man and 
master stood disclosed. 

The Northern man, dealing with casual servants, 
querulous, sensitive, and lodged for the time in a 
sphere they resent, can scarcely comprehend the 
friendliness and sympathy that existed between the 
master and the slave. He can not understand how 
the negro stood in slavery days, open-hearted and 
sympathetic, full of gossip and comradeship, the 
companion of the hunt, frolic, and home, contented 
in the kindly dependence that was a habit of his 
blood, and never lifting his eyes beyond the narrow 
horizon that shut him in with his neighbors and 
friends. But this relation did exist in the days of 
slavery. It was the rule of that regime. It has sur- 
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vived war and strife and political campaigns which 
the drum-beat inspired and Federal bayonets forti- 
fied. It will never die until the last slaveholder and 
slave have been gathered to rest. It is the glory of 
our past in the South. It is the answer to abuse 
and slander. It is the hope of our future. 

Let us be loyal to the Union, and not only loyal 
but loving. Let the republic know that in peace it 
has nowhere better citizens, nor in war braver sol- 
diers, than in the South. Though set apart by this 
problem which God permits to rest upon us, and 
which therefore is right, let us gamer our sheaves 
gladly into the harvest of the Union, and find joy 
in our work and progress, because it makes broader 
the glory and deeper the majesty of this republic 
that is cemented with our blood. Let us love the 
flag that waved over Marion and Jasper, that waves 
over us, and which, when we are gathered to our 
fathers, shall be a guarantee of liberty and prosper- 
ity to our children, and our children's children, and 
know that what we do in honor shall deepen, and 
what we do in dishonor shall dim, the luster of its 
fixed and glittering stars. 



OUR ESKIMO FRIENDS. 

ELISHA K. KANE. 

We now had to prepare our boats for a long and 
adventurous trip. They were so small and heavily 
laden as hardly to justify much confidence in their 
buoyancy ; and besides, they were split with frost 
and warped by sunshine, and fairly open at the 
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seams. They were to be calked and launched and 
tested before we could venture to embark in them. 
A rainy southwester, too, which had met us on our 
arrival, was now spreading its black nimbus over 
the bay, and it looked as if we were to be storm- 
stayed on the dangerous ice-beach. 

It was a time of anxiety as regarded the future; 
but to me personally it was a period of comparative 
rest. I resumed my journal: 

"July 18, Monday. — The Eskimo are camped near 
us, the whole settlement of Etah having come to bid 
us good-by. 

"There are Metek, and Nualik, his wife; and our 
old acquaintance Mrs. Eider-duck with her five chil- 
dren, commencing with Myouk, my bodyguard, and 
ending with pudgy little Accomodah. There are Nes- 
sark and Annak, his wife ; and Tellerk, ' Right Arm,' 
and Amannalik, his wife ; and Sip-su, and all the 
rest. I can name them every one, and they know us 
well. We have found friends in a strange land. 

"Each one has a knife, or a file, or a saw, or 
some such treasured keepsake, and the children have 
each a lump of soap, the greatest of all great medi- 
cines, they think. The merry little urchins break in 
upon me even now as I am writing: 'Thank you, 
thank you, big chief!' they say in Eskimo, while 
Myouk offers fresh presents of raw birds to me, as 
if I could eat forever ; and poor little Anningnah is 
crying beside the tent curtain, wiping her eyes on a 
tanned birdskin. 

"My heart warms to these poverty-stricken and 
wretched-looking, yet happy beings, who have been 
so long our neighbors, and of late our stanch helpers. 
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There are twenty-two of them around me, all busy- 
in good offices to 'Docto Kayens.' Only two women 
are left at the settlement. 

''But see! more of them are coming up — boys, 
each about ten years old, pushing forward babies on 
their sledges. The whole nation is gypsying with 
us on the ice meadows. 

''We cook for them in our big camp-kettle; they 
sleep in the large boat, the Red Eric ; a berg close 
at hand supplies them with water ; and thus, rich 
in all that they value — sleep and food and drink 
and companionship — with their treasured short-lived 
summer sun above them, they seem supremely happy. 

" Poor creatures I It is only six months ago that 
starvation was among them. Many of the faces I see 
around me have not yet lost the lines of fasting. 
The walrus season is again of doubtful productive- 
ness, and they are cut off from their brethren to the 
south Until winter rebuilds an avenue of ice. Even 
with such a gloomy prospect, no thoughts of the 
future trouble them. Babies squall and women chat- 
ter, and the men^spin long yams with i)eals of rattling 
laughter between. 

"Ever since we reached Pekintlik, these friends 
of ours have considered us their guests. They may, 
in the past, have had many faults, but stealing was 
the only grave one. Treachery they perhaps thought 
of; and I have reason to believe that, under super- 
stitious dread of malign influence from our presence, 
they would at one time have been quite glad to 
destroy us. 

"But the day of all such evils has passed away. 
When trouble came to us and to them, and we fell 
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in line with their ways — when we looked to them 
to procure us fresh meat, and they found with us 
shelter and protection during their wild bear-hunts 
— then we became so blended in interests as well as 
in modes of life with these simple-minded people 
that every trace of enmity wore away rapidly. 

''Since they professed friendship with us, never 
have friends been more true. Although many of our 
equipments, which would be of inestimable value to 
them, have been scattered around, not so much as a 
nail has been stolen. It was only yesterday that 
Metek, upon my alluding to the manner in which 
property of all sorts was exposed to pilfering, ex- 
plained, in a few short sentences, the basis of their 
untaught morality: 

'' 'You have done us good. We are not hungry, 
and we will not take (steal). You have been good 
to us. We want to help you. We are friends.' " 

I made my last visit to the settlement of Etah 
while we were waiting the issue of the storm. I had 
passed with the Eskimo as a magic worker, in virtue 
of some simple feats of legerdemain. It was one of 
the greatest delights of visitors to the brig to see 
my hand terrible with burning ether, while it lifted 
nails with a magnet. 

I now again drew a little on my wonder-working 
talent. I cut out a lens of ice before them, and 
"pulled down the sun," lighting some dry moss by 
the concentrated rays. After this exploit, with a 
reputation for wisdom which I dare say will live in 
their short annals, I slowly wended my way back 
over the ice hummocks to the vessel. 
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We had quite a scene distributing our last pres- 
ents. My amputating knives, the most valuable of 
all the gifts, went to Metek and Nessark ; but every- 
one had something as his special prize. Our dogs 
were given to the community at large, except Toodla 
and Whitey, our most useful dogs, faithful in many 
trials. I could not part with them, the leaders of 
my best team. 

Now it remained for us to make our farewell to 
these unfortunate and confiding people. I gathered 
them round me on the ice-beach, and talked to them 
as friends for whose kindness I had still a return to 
make. I told them what I knew of the southern 
tribes, from which they were separated by glaciers 
and by the sea; of the resources that abounded in 
the less ungenial region not very far south ; the 
greater duration of daylight there, the less intensity 
of cold, the facilities of the hunt, the frequent drift- 
wood, the sealskin canoe, the kayak, the fishing net, 
and other comforts that might be obtained there. 

I tried to explain to them how, under bold and 
cautious guidance, they might reach there in a few 
seasons of patient march. I gave them drawings of 
the coast, with its headlands and hunting grounds, 
as far as Cape Shackleton, and mentioned the best 
camping stations from Red Head to the Danish settle- 
ments in the south. 

They all listened with breathless interest, closing 
their circle round me ; and as Petersen described the 
big white whale, the bear, and the long open-water 
hunts with the kayak and the rifle, they looked at 
one another with a significance not tabe misunder- 
stood. They eainestly endeavored to make me prom- 
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ise that I would some day return and carry a load 
of them down to the southern settlements; but I 
should not be surprised to learn that they them- 
selves had attempted the journey without any out- 
side help whatever. 

It was in the soft subdued twilight of a Sunday 
evening that, after hauling our two boats with much 
hard labor through the ice hummocks, we stood near 
the open sea. Before midnight we had launched the 
Red Eric, and had given three cheers for Henry 
Grinnell and for our homeward-bound voyage, and 
had unfurled all our flags. 

But we were not yet to embark. The gale which 
had been long brooding now began to stir the floes 
and obliged us to retreat, dragging our boats back 
with each fresh breakage of the ice. It blew more 
and more fiercely, and we were obliged to give way 
before it still further. 

Our goods, which had been stacked upon the 
ice, had to be carried inland. We worked our .way 
back, step by step, before the breaking ice, for about 
two hundred yards. At last it became apparent 
that the men must sleep and rest, or die of fatigue; 
and so, giving up for the present all thoughts of 
embarking, we hauled the boats at once nearly a 
mile from the water's edge, beaching them where a 
large iceberg was frozen tight in the floes. 

But we were pursued even there. All the next 
night it blew fearfully, and at last our berg crashed 
away through the broken ice, and our asylum was 
destroyed. Again we began to pull back the boats, 
until, fearing that the continuance of the gale might 
induce a ground-swell, and that would have been 
fatal to us, we came to a halt near an iceberg. 
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On this I felt confident that we could haul up 
in case of the entire disruption of the floes. The 
whole ice area was already intersected with long 
cracks, and the surface began to undulate slightly 
beneath our feet. 

I climbed to the summit of the berg, but it was 
impossible to see farther than a thousand yards 
through the mist and spray and cloud. The sea tore 
the ice, up to the very base of the berg, and all 
around our ice island the sea was one vast tumul- 
tuous caldron, the ice tables, with deafening clamor, 
crashing together in every possible position. It was 
some hours before the storm subsided and the broken 
floes came to rest, making it safe for us to return to 
the brig — this time to embark for home. 

ftm' pH t&te, to cnt off. floe, a low, flat mass of floating ice. 

eftlked (kftkt), having the cracks fllled kay' &k, a light canoe made of skins. 

with tarred oakum. IS^' Sr dd main', sleight of hand. 

dis rikp' tion, rapture. tak llgWL' (Un) , to wrong. 

$n' ml t j^, hostility. nim' b&s, a rain cloud. ' 



True love's the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven: 
It is not fantasy's hot fire, 

Whose wishes soon as granted fly; 
It liveth not in fierce desire. 

With dead desire it does not die; 
It is the secret sympathy. 
The silken link, the silken tie. 
Which heart to heart and mind to mind 
In body and in soul can bind, 

— Scott, 
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PATRIOTISM. 

BISHOP J. L. SPALDING. 

And Thou, God, of whom we hold 

Our country and our Freedom fair. 
Within Thy tender love enfold 

This land; for all Thy people care. 
Uplift our hearts above our fortunes high. 

Let not the good we have make us forget 
The better things that in Thy heavens lie ! 

Keep, still, amid the fever and the fret 
Of all this eager life, our thoughts on Thee, 

The Hope, the Strength, the God of all the Free. 

Love of country springs from so many sources 
which have their fountain-head in our inmost beiEg 
that it scarcely needs commending ; and it has found 
such abundant and varied expression in the art and 
literature of all nations that it is difficult to praise 
it without falling into commonplaces. Each one 
seems to himself, if he go not beyond primitive, 
unreflecting consciousness, a separate, independent 
being, whose thought, love, and deeds are determined 
simply by his own personality. A little attention, 
however, will show him that whatever he sees, knows, 
and feels is part of himself. As his body is kept 
living by the constant assimilation of food and air, 
so his mind and heart are kept alive and active 
through communion with what may be perceived and 
understood, or admired and loved. 

The ties which bind us to earth and heaven, to 
air and water ; the sympathies which unite us with 
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whatever is beautiful, true, or good ; the attractions 
which draw us to beings like and yet unlike our- 
selves, are but forms of self-love. We find and love 
in what is not ourselves that which we need to 
round and complete our lives. The desire to grow 
toward and into aU things is the divine spark in our 
nature, the impulse which makes us yearn for more 
knowledge, more love, more happiness, more posses- 
sions. We tend ultimately to identify ourselves with 
God and His universe, and the objects and persons 
we learn to know and love are the stepping-stones 
in the ascent toward the divine life. 

The instinct for local and personal attachments is 
born in us; it is found in the mere animal — the 
horse knows his stall, the dog loves his master. Our 
fondness for things and persons is not wholly deter- 
mined by their qualities. The cottage of the i)oor 
is cherished more than the palace of the rich; the 
most helpless child is often a mother's darling. Bleak 
and cheerless Lapland is loved as truly as Italy, 
dowered with beauty's fatal gift. The spot where 
our young years were passed, as in a dream, the 
persons by whom we were then surrounded, seem 
fair and good to us. The memory of them is inter- 
twined with all our thoughts; they are part of 
ourselves. The very sorrows we knew with them are 
sweeter than the joys we now can taste. 

Our souls never lose the tinge of the colors with 
which they were then imbued. We bear with us 
into distant lands, through long years, the memories 
of that dewy dawn, of that fresh springtime, when 
all things seemed created anew and a smile of God 
rested on His world. With the love of home and 
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of those who made it home, the love of country first 
begins to stir within the heart; for our country is 
and remains our fatherland, the land where we knew 
a father's and mother's love. This is the meaning 
of the Greek word ''patriotism" — it is the love of 
the fathers ; of their thoughts and hopes ; of their 
deeds and aspirations. It is therefore something far 
higher and deeper than a mere attachment to places, 
though fair and pleasant they be. 

Our sympathy with nature, however, is very real. 
We feel a kinship with stairs and flowers ; we are 
uplifted by mountains ; we are awed by the ocean ; 
we are fresh and happy with spring; we are sober 
and subdued with autumn; and this general feeling 
becomes tenderer and more human when it is asso- 
ciated with what is dear to us for reasons personal 
to ourselves. In this way the scenery in which our 
home is set, by which our country is characterized, 
touches us more nearly, awakens more grateful and 
delightful thoughts than aught we can behold else- 
where. 

If we are moulded by our surroundings, we also 
help to create them, and objects which for years we 
have been accustomed to look upon day by day 
have for us a meaning and a sacredness, a charm 
and a beauty which they lose when viewed by the 
indifferent eyes of strangers. Thus the physical 
features of the fatherland, whether noble or common, 
impress the imagination and color the souls of the 
children ; they enter into our patriotic feelings, as 
the face, the voice, the gestures of one we love seem 
to become part of our love. When the German 
remembers the Ehine, with its vine-clad hills and 
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feudal castles, his heart thrills with emotion for the 
whole German land. The Irishman who turns to 
Erin feels his pulse beat quicker when he thinks of 
the glories of Wicklow and Killamey. And so all 
men are pleased with the natural excellence and 
beauties of their country; the fertility of its soil, 
the salubrity and temperateness of its climate, its 
high mountains, its deep valleys, its mighty rivers, 
its bays and inlets, its islands and solemn woods, 
its waterfalls, casting their white incense to heaven 
— all help to make it precious and dear; and it 
becomes still dearer when genius or heroism has 
thrown its light upon nature's charms. 

Monuments like the Cathedral of Cologne, or 
Westminster Abbey, or St. Peter's in Rome, are 
centers of patriotic feeling. The emigrant to far 
lands thinks of them with a sentiment akin to that 
of the Israelite in captivity: ''By the waters of 
Babylon we sat down and wept, when we remem- 
bered thee, Zion ! " ''If I forget thee, O Jerusalem ! 
let my right hand forget her cunning." The ruins of 
what our forefathers built, the battle-fields whereon 
they shed their blood for right and freedom, the 
graves where their bones are buried make sacred the 
land. But these local attachments and associations, 
sweet and holy though they are, and inseparable 
from right feeling, are not of the essence of patriot- 
ism ; for our true human world is spiritual, not 
material ; the city of the soul, and not that in which 
the body tabernacles, is our country. 

When in some foreign land we hear the sacred 
name spoken, in the old familiar mother-tongue, 
and our pulse quickens, and our eye brightens, and 
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our bosom heaves, and the speaker — whom, per- 
chance, we have never seen before — seems to be our 
brother, our emotion is caused by something higher 
and purer than local attachments and memories. 
We live in the spirit or not at all ; and the material 
things we possess or strive for seem good to us 
because we believe they are serviceable to the higher 
life of thought and love. A sentiment in common, 
a deep, far-pervading feeling that animates a collec- 
tive body as with one soul, is what makes a national 
consciousness. 

Fertile fields may be made waste, cities desolate, 
rivers dry ; the ruins of the homes of our youth may 
be trodden by the hoofs of beasts, friends may turn 
from us, and civil strife rend the land, but the love 
of country still burns with its steady, inextinguish- 
able glow within our hearts. We love the fatherland, 
not alone or chiefly for the food it gives, the prop- 
erty it protects, the security it provides ; we love it 
above all for the richer, freer, nobler human life 
which it makes possible ; not so much for its high 
mountains, its wide-spreading plains, its broad rivers, 
its thundering cataracts, its pleasant and bracing air, 
as for the noble freedom, the generous love, the 
great thoughts which enter into and determine the 
national spirit and character. 

Our country is the symbol of all that is most 
priceless on earth — liberty, truth, devotion, loyalty. 
Its name is intertwined with the memories, hopes, 
loves, and aspirations of all our life ; it is as dear 
to us as that of our mother, as full of sweet sug- 
gestiveness as that of home ; as near to our hearts 
as the names of the friends we most love. At its 
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invocation our whole nature changes : If timid, we 
become brave ; if hard, sympathetic ; if selfish, gen- 
erous. We turn from wealth and pleasant company 
and the most cherished pursuits if that sacred name 
ring out in the bugle call, and throwing all things 
away, we rush forward to defy danger and death 
that we may save our country's honor and inde- 
pendence. 

"It is a pleasant and a glorious thing," says 
Horace, ''to die for one's country;" and no line of 
ancient poetry has evoked a more universal response. 
Whatever else may change or wholly pass away, 
patriotism is as imperishable as religion, as immortal 
as love; for to all well-bom hearts the native land 
is forever dear, whether strong and free or helpless 
and in chains. The memory of its glories and tri- 
umphs descends through a hundred generations, and 
when the people itself perishes, the deeds of its 
heroes become the property of the whole race of 
man. Through a thousand years of suffering and 
sorrow, of tyranny and oppression, the heavenly 
passion still lives, and from out the gloom the 
lovers of their country look to God, waiting in hope 
till the dawn of a better day shall break, bringing 
promise of freedom and new life. 
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